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MORE TRAMPS ABROAD 


CHAPTiai I 

A man may have no bad habits and have worse. 

Pudd^nkead Wilsotds New Calendar^ 

The starting-point of this lecturing trip around the world was 
Paris, where we had been living a year or two. 

We s^led for America, and there made certain preparations. 
This took but little time. Two members of my family elected 
to go with me, also a carbuncle. The dictionary says a 
carbuncle is a kind of jewel. Humour is out of placa in a 
dictionary. 

i We started westward from New York in midsummer, with 
M|r. Fond to manage the platform business as far as the Pacific, 
it was warm work all the vray, and the last fortnight of it was 
luffocatingly smoky, for in Oregon and British Columbia the 
forest fires were raging. We had an added week of smoke at 
he seaboard, where we were obliged to wait awhile for our 
hip. She had been getting herself ashore in the smoke, and 
he had to be docked and repaired. 

We sailed at last ; and so ended a snail-paced march across 
continent which had lasted forty days. 

We moved westward about mid-afternoon over a rippled 
id sparkling summer sea ; an enticing sea, a clean and cool^ 
1% and apparently a welcome sea to all on board ; it certainly 
as to me, after the distressful dustings and smokings and 
R^elt^ings of the past weeks. The voyage would furnish a 
iree weeks’ holiday, with hardly a break in it. We had the 
^hole Pacific Ocean in front of us, with nothing ^o do but 
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do nothing and be comfortable. The city of Victoria was 
twinkling dim in the deep heart of her smoke*cIoud, 
getting ready to vanish i and now we dosed the field-glasses 
and sat down on our steamer chairs contented and at peace. 
But they went to wreck and ruin under us, and brought us to 
shame before all the passengers. They had been furnished by 
the largest furniture-dealing house in Victoria, and were worth 
a couple of farthings a dozen, though they had cost us the 
price of honest chairs. In the Pacific and Indian oceans one 
must still bring his own deck-chair on board, or go without, 
just as in the old-forgotten Atlantic times — ^those Dark Ages 
of sea travel. 

Ours was a reasonably comfortable ship, with the customary 
sea-going fare — plenty of good food, furnished by the Deity 
and cooked by the devil. The discipline observable on board 
was perhaps as good as it is anywhere in the Pacific and 
Indian oceans. The ship was not very well arranged for 
tropical service ; but that is nothing, for this is the rule with 
ships which ply in the tropics. She had an over-supply of 
cockroaches, but this is also the rule with ships that do busi- 
ness in the summer seas— at least, with such of them as have 
been long in service. 

Our young captain was a very handsome man, tall, and 
perfectly formed, the very figure to show up a smart uniform’s 
finest effects. He was a man of the best intentions, and igas 
polite and courteous, even to courtliness. There was a soft 
grace and finish about his manners which made whatever 
place he happened to be in seem, for the moment, a drawing- 
room. He avoided the smoking room. He had no vices. 
He did not smoke, or chew febacco, or take snuff ; he did not 
swear, or use slang, or rude or coarse or indelicate language, or, 
make puns, or tell anecdotes, or laugh intemperately, or raise 
his voice above the moderate pitch enjoined by the canons x)f 
good form. When he rave an order, his manner modified it 
to a request. After dinner he and his officers joined the 
ladies and gentlemen in the ladies’ saloon, and shared in th< 
singing and piano-playing, and helped turn the music. H< 
had a sweet and sympathetic tenor voice, and used it with 
taste and effect. After the music he played whist tber^. 
fdwayv with the same partner and opponentSi until the ladioiP 
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The dectik lights burned there as late as the ladies 
^d their friends might derir^ but they were not allowed to 
bi^rn ^ the smoldng room after eleven. There were many laws 
on the ship^s statute book^ of course ; but so far as 1 could see, 
thipand one other were the only ones that were rigidly enforced. 
The captain explained that he enforced this one because his 
own cabin adjoined the smoking room, apd the smell df tobacco 
smoke made lum sick. I did not see how oor smoke could 
teach him, for the smoking room and his cabin were on the 
upper deck, targets for all the winds that blew ; and besides, 
there was no crack of communication between them, no open- 
ing of any sort in the solid intervening bulkhead. Still, to a 
delicate stomach even imaginary smoke can convey damage. 

The captain, with his gentle nature, his polish, his sweet- 
ness, his moral and verbal purity, seemed pathetically out of 
place in his rude and autocratic vocation. It seemed another 
instance of the irony jof Fate. 

^ He was going home under a cloud. The passengers knew 
about his trouble, and were sorry for him. Approaching 
Vancou^r through a narrow and difficult passage densely 
befogged with smoke from the forest hres, he had had the iU 
luck to lose his bearings and get his ship on the rocks. A 
matter like this would rank merely as an error with you and 
me; it ranks as a crime with the directors of steamship 
companies. The captain had been tried by the Admiralty 
Cifcrt at Vancouver, and its verdict had acquitted him of blame. 
But that was insufficient comfort A sterner court would 
examine the case in Sydney — the court of directors, the lords 
of a company in whose ships the captain had served as mate 
during a number of years. This his first voyage as captain. 

The officers of our ship were hearty and companionable 
young men, and they entered into the general amusements 
and helped the passengers pass the time. Voyages in the 
Pacific and Indian oceans are but pleasure excursions for all 
bands. Our purser was a young Scotchman who was equipped 
with a grip that was remarkable. He was an invalid, and 
lo^^ it, as far as his body was concerned, but illness could 
not imbdue his spirit He was full of life, and had a gay and 
tongue. To all appearances he was a sick man without 
limft M>Yme of it, for be did not talk about his ailments, and 
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^fing and conduct were those ^ i person in lobl^ 
health ; yet he was the prey, at intervds, of ghasdy skg^^ 
pain in his heart These lasted many hours, and wt^e 
attack continued he could neither sit nor lie. Ill one instance 
he stood on his feet twenty-four hours fighting for his life with 
these sharp agonies, and yet was as full of life and cheer and 
activity the next day as if nothing had happened. 

The brightest p;i5senger in the ship, and the most interest- 
ing and felicitous talker, was a young Canadian who was not 
able to let the whisky bottle alone. He was of a rich and 
powerful family, and could have had a distinguished career 
and abundance of effective help toward it if he could have 
conquered his appetite for drink ; but he could not do h^^^o 
his great equipment of talent was of no use to him. He had 
often taken the pledge to drink no more, and was a good 
sample of what that sort of unwisdom can do for a man 
anything short of an iron will. The system is wrong in two 
ways : it does not strike at the root of the trouble, for one* 
thing, and to make a pledge of any kind is to declare against 
nature ; for a pledge is a chain that is always clanking and 
reminding the wearer of it that he is not a free man. 

1 have said that the system does not strike at the root of 
the trouble, and I venture to repeat that. The root is not the 
drinkings but the desire to drink. These are very different 
things. The one merely requires will — and a great deal of itj 
both as to bulk and staying capacity — the other merely requires 
watchfulness, and for no long time. The desire, of course, 
precedes the act, and should have one*s first attention. It can 
do but little good to refuse the act over and over again, always 
leaving the desire unmolested, unconquered ; the desire will 
continue to assert itself, and will be almost sure to win In the 
long run. When the desire intrudes, it should be at once 
banished out of the mind. One should be on the watch for 
it all the time — othci wise it will get in. It must be taken in 
time and not allowed to get a lodgment. A desire constantly 
repulsed for a fortnight should die then. That should cure the 
drinking habit. The system of refusing the mere tui of drink<* 
ing, and leaving the desire in full force, is unintellig^t war 
tactics it seems to me. 

1 used to take pledges, and soon violate them. My iiriB 



not. strongs and I could nol help it And then, to be tied 
an^ way natutally ides an otherwise free person andjmkes 
^fe in his bonds and want'to get his liberty. But when 
I SnaUy ceased from taking definite pledgesi and mmely 
res^d^ that X would kill an ii^iurious desire^ but leave myself 
free to resume the desire and the habit whenever I should 
choose to do so, I had no more trouble. In five days J drove 
out the desire to smoke, and was not obliged to keep watch 
after that ; and I never experienced any strong desire to 
smokeagain. At the end of a year and a quarter of idleness 1 
began to write a book, and presently found that the pen was 
strangely reluctant to ga I tried a smoke to see if that 
would help me out of tlie difficulty. It did. I smoked eight 
ox ten cigars and as many pipes a day for five months ; finished 
the book, and did not smoke again until a year had gone by 
and another book had to be begun. 

, I can quit any of my nineteen injurious habits at any time, 
and without discomfort or inconvenience. I think that the 
Dr. Tanners and those others who go forty days without eating, 
do it b;j^ resolutely keeping out the desire to eat, in the 
beginning ; and that after a few hours the desire is discouraged 
and comes no more. 

Once I tried my scheme in a large medical way. I had 
been confined to my bed several days with lumbaga My case 
refused to improve. Finally the doctor said : 

* My remedies have no fair chance. Consider what they 
have to fight besides the lumbago. You smoke extravagantly 
don’t you ? ’ 

‘Yes.* 

‘You take coffee immoderately?* 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And some tea?' 

•Yes.' 

- ‘You eat all kinds of things that are dissatisfied with each 
Other’s company ? ' 

‘ Yes.' 

•You drink two hot Scotches every night ? ' 

•Yes.' 

‘Very well, there you see what I have to contend against 
We can't make progress the way the matter stands. You must 
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Haiike a reaction in these things ; yon; tnn^! 4own |c^ 
e^nsumption of them considerably for some days.^ 

* 1 can’t, doctor/ 

^Why can’t you?^ 

* I lack the will-ik>wer, I can cut them off entirely, but 1 
dstn’t merely moderate them/ 

He said that that would answer, and said he would come 
around in twenty-four hours and begin work again. He was^ 
taken ill himself and could not come ; but I did not need himi» 
I cut off all those things for two days and nights ; in fact, I cut 
off all kinds of food, too, and all drinks except water,' and at 
the end of the forty-eight hours the lumbago was discouraged 
and left me. I was a well man ; so I gave thanks and tc^ to 
those delicacies again. 

It seemed a valuable medical course, and I recommend<§d 
it to a^y. She had run down and down and down, and had 
at last reached a point where medicines no longer had any 
helpful effect upon her. I said I knew I coul<f put her upon 
her feet in a week. It brightened her up, it filled Jier with 
hope, and she said she would do everything I told her to do. 
So I said she must stop swearing and drinking, and smoking 
and eating for four days, and then she would be all right again. 
And it would have happened just so, I know it ; but she said 
she could not stop swearing, and smoking and drinking, because 
she had never done those things. So there it was. She had 
neglected her habits, and hadn’t any. Now that they would 
have come good, there were none in stock. She had nothing 
to fall back on. She was a sinking vessel, with no freight in 
her to throw overboard and lighten ship withal. Why, even 
one or two little bad habits could have saved her, but she was 
just a mdrdl pauper. When she could have acquired their she 
was dissuaded by her parents, who were ignorant people though 
reared in the best society, and it was too late to t^gin now. 
It seemed such a pity ; but there was no help for it. These 
things ought to be attended to while a person is young} 
otherwise when age and disease come, there is nothing effectual 
to light them with. 

When 1 was a youth I used to take all kinds of pledges, 
and do my best to keep them j but I never Could, bec£iiise I 
didn’t str&e at the root of the habit— ^the desire ; t gCneraity 



month. Onc^ I tried Umitii^ a habit, 
w^ked irilerably well fmr a whil|$. I pledged mysejtf to 
* ambke but one cigar a day. ‘ I kept the dgar waiting till 
tim^*then I had a Ittxarious time with it. But desire per* 
^epjited me every day and all day long ; so^ within the week I 
found myself hunting for larger cigars than I had been used to 
moke ; then larger ones stillji and still larger ones. Within 
the fortnight I was getting cigars made for me — on a yet larger 
pattern. They still grew and grew in size. Within the month 
my dgar had grown to such proportions that I could have used 
it as a crutch. It now seemed to me that a one-cigar limit was 
no real protection to a persooi so 1 knocked my pledge on the 
head and resumed my liberty. 

To go back to that young Canadian. He was a * remittance 
man ’ — the first one I had ever seen or heard of. Passengers 
explained the term to me. They said that dissipated ne'er-do- 
weels belonging to important families in England and Canada 
were not cast-off by their people while there was any hope of 
reforming them, but that when that hope perished at last, the 
ne’er-dc^weei was sent abroad to get him out of the way. He 
was shipped off with just enough money in his pocket — no, in 
the purser's pocket — for the needs bf the voyage— and when he 
reached his destined port he would find a remittance awaiting 
him there. Not a large one, but just enough to keep him a 
month. A similar remittance would come monthly thereafter. 
It was the remittance man’s custom to pay his month’s board 
and lodging straightway— a duty which his landlord did not 
allow him to forget— then spree away the rest of his money in 
a single night, then brood and mope and grieve in idleness til 
thb next remittance came. It is a pathetic life. 

We had other remittance men on board, it w^ said. At 
least iiey said they were There w’ere two. But they 

did hot resemble the Canadian ; they lacked his tidiness and 
his brains, and his gentlemanly ways, and his resolute spirit, 
and his humanities and generosities. One of them was a lad 
of nmeteen or twenty, and he was a good deal of a ruin as to 
"tlothes and morals and general aspect. He said he was a 
sdon of a ducal house in England, and had been shipped to 
> Canada for the house’s relief ; that he had fallen into trouble 
thei^ and was now being shipped to Australia. He said he 
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had. ao tide. tbis Knutrkhe .<tas9;^inioai 

tmtk The first t^g he did in Aasttalia «as to getwto ^ 
lod^-opt and the next thing he did vas t(^ intKdaim tumselfiaa 
ead in the police court in the molding and fiiil to prove it ^ 


CHAPTER II 

When in doubti teH the truth. — f^dtPnJiead Wilsmds Nm Cahindar^ 

About four days out from Victoria we plunged intef^^jbct 
weather, and aU the male passengers put on white linen 
clothes. One or two days later we crossed the twenty*fiftla 
parallel of north latitude, and then, by order, the officers of the 
ship laid away their blue uniforms and came out in white linen 
ones. All the ladies were in white by this time. This preva- 
lence of snowy costumes gave the promenade deck an invitingly 
cool, and cheerful, and picnicky aspect. • 

From my diary ; 

* There are several sorts of ills in the world from which a 
person can never escape altogether, let him journey as far as he 
will. One escapes from one breed of an ill only to encountcar 
another breed of it. We have come far from the snake liar 
and the fish liar, and there was rest and peace in the thought ; 
but now we have reached the realm of the boomerang liar, and 
sorrow is with us once more. The first officer has seen a man 
try to escape from his enemy by getting behind a tree , but the 
enemy sent his boomerang sailing ipto the sky far above afid 
beyond the tree; then it turned, descended, and killed the 
man. The Australian passenger has seen this thing done to 
two men, behind twQ trees— and by the one throw. This 
being received with a large silence that suggested doubt, he 
buttressed it with the statement that his brother once saw the 
boomerang kill a bird, away off a hundred yards^ and Mng if 
the thrtmer. But these are ills which must be borne ; thae 
is no other way.' 

The talk passed from the boomerang to dreams^tisua% 
a f^itful subject>,afloat or ashore— but this time the output vws 
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betler resulb* Blind Tom, the negro pianist, leaa spoken 
*d^ and it wasi said that he could accuratdy play any piece of 
musicf howsoever long and difficult, kker baring it otice^ and 
that six. months later he could accurately play it again, without 
having touched it in the interval. One of the most striking of 
the stones told was furnished by a gentleman who had served 
On the staff of the Viceroy of India. He read the details from 
his note-book, and explained that be had written them down, 
right after the consummation of the incident which they 
descai^d, because he thought that if he did not put them down 
in black and white he might presently come to think he had 
dreamed them or invented them. 

The Viceroy was making a progress, and among the shows 
offered by the Maharajah of Mysore for his entertainment was 
a memory exhibition. The Viceroy and thirty gentlemen of his 
suite sat in a row, and the memory-expert, a high caste Brah- 
min, was brought in and seated on the floor in front of them. 
He said he knew but two languages, the English and his own, 
but would not exclude any foreign tongue from the tests to be 
applied to his memory. Then he laid before the assemblage 
his programme— a sufficiently extraordinary one. He propos^ 
that one gentleman should give him one word of a foreign 
sentence, and tell him its place in the sentence. He was 
furnished with the French word esf, ahd was told it was secmid 
in a sentence of three words. The next gentleman gave him 
the German word verlottn^ and said it was the third in 
a sentence of four words. He asked the next gentleman 
for one detail in a sum in addition ; another for one detail 
in a sum in subtraction ; others for single details in mathe- 
matical problems of various kinds. He got diem. Inter- 
mediates gave him single words from sentences in Grec^ 
Latin, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and other languages, and 
told him their places in the sentences. When at last every- 
body had furnished him a ringle rag from a foreign sentence 
or a figure from a problem, he went over the ground again, 
and ^ a second word and a second figure, and was told 
their places in the sentences and the sums; and so on, and 
so He went over the ground again and again until be 
had cc^ected all the parts ^ the sums and all the parts of 
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the sentences--^nd all in disorderi of cotirse^^ not in ftdir 
proper rotation. This had ocoipxed two hours. 4 « 

The Brahmin now sat silent and thinking awhil^ then 
began and repeated all the sentences^ placing the woi^s in 
their proper order^ and untangled the disordered arithmetical 
problems, and gave accurate answers to them alL 
^ In the beginning he had asked the company to throw 
almonds at him during the two hours, he to remember how 
many each gentleman threw ; but none were thrown, for the 
Viceroy said that the test would be a sufficiently severe strain 
without adding that burden to it 

General Grant had a fine memory for all kinds of things^ 
including "even names and faces, and I could have furiti^hed 
an instance of it if I had thought of it The first time I ever 
saw him was early in his first term as President. I had just 
arrived in Washington from the Pacific coasf — a stranger, and 
wholly unknown to the public — and was passing the White 
House one morning, when I met a friend, a senator from 
Nevada. He asked me if I would like to see the President 
1 said I should be very glad ; so we entered. I supposed that 
the President would be in the midst of a crowd, and that I 
could look at him in peace and security from a distance, 
as another stray cat* might look at another king. But it was 
in the morning, and the senator was using a privilege of bis 
office which 1 had not heard of— -the privilege of intruding 
upon the chief magistrate's working hours. Before I knew it, 
the senator and I were in the presence ; and there was none 
there but we three. General Grant got slowly up from his 
table, put his pen down, and stood before me with the iron 
expression of a man who had not smiled for seven years, and 
was not intending to smile for another seven. He looked me 
steadily in the eyes ; mine lost confidence and fell. 1 had 
never confronted a great man before, and was in a desolate 
state of funk and inefficiency. The senator said : 

* Mr. President, iray I have the privilege of introducing 
Mr. Clemens?' 

The President gave my hand an unsympathetic wag and 
dropped it. He did not say a word, but just stood. In my 
trouble I could not think of anything to say ; I merely wanted 
to resign. There was an awkward pause, a dreary pauses a 



pattsi Tteh I Ibdoi^t of soitie^ and locked 
; jii^ 0xat imyieldti)|[ fiu:e a^ 

« FresUlentt ^^1 am 
Ips'face brok^ jitsl a litde^ wee glitnm^— 4he 
Wf flicka: of a summer4igfatni0g smile seven jears ahead 
time; and I was out and gone as soc^ as // was. 

* Ten years passed away before I saw him the second time. 
Meantime I was beccmie a notorious person, and was one 
of the people aj^inted to respond to toasts at a banquet 
given to General Grant in Chicago by the Army of the 
Tennessee when he came back from his tour around the world. 
1 arrived late at night and got up late in the morning. All the 
conidoi:s of the hotel were crowded with people waiting to get 
a glimpse of General Grant when he should pass to the place 
whi^ce he vras to review the great procession. I worked my 
way by the suite <rf packed drawing-rooms, and at the corner 
of the house I found a window open' where there was a roomy 
idatform decorated with flags and carpeted. 1 stepped out on 
H, and saw below me millions of people blocking all the 
streets, mid other millions caked together in all the windows 
and on all the house-tops around. These masses took me for 
General Grant, and broke into volcanic explosions of cheeis. 
But it was a good place to see the procession, and I stayed. 

Presently 1 hi^ird the distant blare of military music, and 
far up the street I saw the procession come in sight, cleaving 
its way through the huzzaing multitudes, with Sheridan, the 
most martial figure of the war, riding at its head in the dress 
unifmm of a lieutenant-general. 

And now General Grant, arm-in-arm with Mayor Carter 
Hatrism, stepped out on the platform, followed two and two 
by the badged and uniformed Reception Committee. General 
C^nt was looking exactly as he had looked upon that trying 
occasion of ten years before, all iron and bronze self-possession. 
Mr. Harrison came over and led me to the General and 
formidly introduced me. Beforh I could put together the 
proper remark, General Grant said : 

*Mt. Clemens, I am not embarrassed, are you?’ and that 
little seven-^year smite twinkled aoross his &ce again. 

, . Seventeen years have gone by since then, and to-day, in 
JfewVork, the streets area crudi of people who are them to 
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final resting p!^ under the tuonuinent ; and the air is 
with difges and the boom artiUery, and all the milli|;iia Of 
America are thinking of the man who restored the Unimi ai^ 
tbe fiagy and gave democratic govemmait a new lease ^ 
life, an4 as we may hope and do believe, a pennanent place 
among ^e beneficent institutions of men. 

A DELICATELV IMPROPER TALE 

We had one game in the ship which was. a good time* 
passer — at least it was at night in the smoking room, wbetyhe 
men were getting freshened up from the day’s monotonies wd 
dulnesses. It was ^e completing of non*completed stories. 
That is to say, a man would tell all of a story except the finish, 
then the others would try to supply the ending out of their own 
'invention. When every one who wanted a chance had had it, 
the man who had introduced the story would give it its original 
ending, then you could take your choice. Sometimes the new 
endings turned out to be b^ter than the old one. ^ut the 
story which called out the most persistent, and determined, and 
ambitious effort was one which no ending, and so there was 

nothing to compare the new-made endings with. The man 
who told it said he could furnish the particulars up to a certain 
point only, because that was as much of the tale as he knew. 
He had read it in a volume of sketches twenty-five years ago, 
and was interrupted before the end was reached. He would 
give any one fifty dollars who would finish the story to the 
satisfaction of a jury to be appointed by ourselves. We ap* 
pointed a jury and wrestled with the tale. We invented plenty 
of endings, but the jury voted them all down. The jury was 
right. It was a tale which the author of it- may possibly have 
completed satisfactorily, and if he really had that good fortune 
1 would like to know what the ending was. Any ordinary man 
will find that the story’s strength is in its middle^ ahd that there 
is apparently no way to transfer it to the close, whete, of course^ 
it ought to be. In substance, the storiette was as follows : 

John Brown, aged thirty-one, good, gentle, bashful, tMd, 
lived in a quiet village in Missouri, He was superinimideiit 
of the Presbyterian Sunday-school It was but a humUe di^ 
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fl^ftiimslu$<a^offidaioit(^«adlieirMiDode^Iy 

- IVaaidiiwdeVo^ tofts work imd its iti^^ The 

kindliness of nis nature was recognised by all } in &ct» 
i^eoites^ that he was .made enfiiely out of g^ impidses 
ftn4 bashfulness ; that he coidd always be counted upon for 
be^ when it was needed, and fc^ bashfulness both when it was 
needed and when it wasn’t 

Mary Taylor, twenty-three, modest, sweet, winning, and in 
chaxacter and person beautiful, was all in all to him, and he 
was very nearly all in all to her. She was wavering, his hopes 
were high. Her mother had been in opposition from the first 
But she was wavering, too, he could see it. She was being 
touched by his warm interest in her two charity protS^ies, and 
by his contributions towards their support. These were two 
forlorn and aged sisters who lived in a log hut in a lonely place 
up a cross road four miles from Mrs. Taylor’s farm. One of 
the sisters was crazy, and sometimes a little violent, but not 
often. 

At Isfgt the time seemed ripe for a final advance, and Brown 
gathered his courage together and resolved to m^e it. He 
would take along a contribution of double the usual size and 
win the mother over ; with her opposition annulled, the rest of 
the conquest would be sure and prompt. 

He took to the road in the middle of a placid Sunday 
afternoon in the soft Missourian summer, and he was equipped 
properly for his mission. He was clothed all in white linen, 
with a blue ribbon for a necktie, and he had on dressy tight 
boots. His horse and buggy were the finest that the livery 
stable could furnish. The lap-robe was of white inen, it was 
new, and it had a hand-worked border that could not be 
rivalled in that region for l>eauty and elaboration. 

‘ When he was four miles out on the lonely road, and was walk- 
ing his horse over a wooden bridge, his straw hat blew off and fell 
fttthe creek, and floated down and lodged against a bar. He 
did notquite know what to do ; he must have the hat, that was 
nmnifest, but how was he to get it ? 

. Then he had an idea. The roads were empty, nobody was 
^Mining. Ves, he^would risk it. He led the horse to the road- 
dydie knd set ft to cropping the grass, then he undressed and 
put Ms dothes ftt the buggy, petted the horse a moment to 



secore its t^mpas^on i^nd its tlieii listmed to 

steam* Heswamout and soon d^e hat. Whmi 
to the top of the bank the horse was gone ! ^ V 

Ills legs almost gave way under him. The horse 
walking leisurely along, the road. Brown trotted after k, sayk^ 

* Wo, wo, there’s a good fellow ! ’ but whenever he got nea^ 
enough to chance a jump for the bug^i the horse quickened 
its pace a little and defeated him. And so this went ou the 
naked man perishing with anxiety, and expecting every mbmmit 
to see people come in sight He tagged on and on, implorii^ 
the horse, beseeching the horse, till he had left a mile behind 
him and was closing up on the Taylor premises, then at last he 
was successful, and got into the buggy. He dung on his shirt, ^ 
his necktie, and his coat, then reached for his — tet he was too 
late ; he sat suddenly down and pulled up the lap-robe, for he 
saw some one coming out of the gate — a, woman, he diought 
He wheeled the horse to the left and struck briskly up the 
cross-road. It was perfectly straight and exposed on both 
sides, but there were woods and a sharp turn three miles ahead, 
and he was very grateful when he got there. As fie passed 
around the turn he slowed down to a walk and reached for his 
tr ; too late again. 

He had come upon Mrs. Enderby, Mrs. Glossop, Mrs. 
Taylor, and Mary. They were on foot, and seemed tired and 
excited. They came at once to the buggy and shook hands, 
and all spoke at once, and said eagerly and earnestly, bow glad 
they were that he was come, and how fortunate it was. And 
Mrs. Enderby said impressively : 

* It looks like an accident his coming at such a time,, but let 
no one profane it with such a name— he was sent— sent from 
on high.’ 

They were all moved, and Mrs. Glossop said in an awed 
voice ; 

^ Sarah Enderby, you never said a truer word in your life, 
This is no accident ; it is a special Providence. He sent 
He is an angel— an angel as truly as ever angel was ,• an angel 
of deliverance, /.say angel^ Sarah Enderby, and'wUl have no 
other word. Don’t let anyone ever say to me again Iha^ 
there’s no such things as special Providences ; for if this isn% 
onoi tbmn account for it that can/ 





ui *0,’ said Mifc TajFlor Tert^. * Jota Brown, 

wondiip you-^I cofald go down ornny lowes to yoti. 
scaaething tell ja>i—Sda!t joafstl that you were aeht ? 
ieOiJdkasthehanolyoalaprobe.’ ' 

• He was not able to speak } ho was hdpless with shame aao 


, Mrs, Taylor went on s ^ 

■ ‘Why, just look m; it all around, Juba Glossop. Aiyf 
person can see the hand of Providence in it. Here, at nooi^ 
what do we see ? We see the smoke rising. I speak up a™* 
say, “That’s the Old People’s cabin afire.” Didn’t I, Julia 


Glos^>P ? * . i 

‘ The very words you said, Nancy Taylor. I was as’doro 
to you as I am now, and I heard them. You may have said 
hut instead of cabin, but in substance it’s the same. And you 


were looking pale, too.’ 

‘ Pale ? I was that pale that if— why, you just corapme it 
with this lap-robe. Then the next thing I saW ^ “ Ms^ 
Taytor, tell the hired man to rig up the tewn. We 11 go to tM 
reswe.” 'And she said, “Mother, don’t you know you told 
him he could drive to see his people and stay over Sunday 
And it was just so. I declare for it, I had forgiven it 
“Then,” said I, “ we’U go afoot.” Ami go we did, and found 

Sarah Enderby on the road.’ . , . , j 

■‘And wc all went together,* said Mrs. Enderby, and 
the cabin set fire to and burnt down by the crazy on^ and the 
poor old things so old and feeble that they couldn't go afoot 
And we got them to a shady place, and made them as com- 
fortable as we could, and began to wonder which way to turn 
to find SOTne way to get them conveyed to Nancy Taytoris 
house. And I spoke up and said— now, what did 1 «yr 
Didn't I say, “Providence will provide”?’ ^ ^ 

‘ Why, sure as you live, so you did I I had forgotten it 
,, ‘So had I,’ said Mrs. Glossop and Mrs. Taylor j ‘but you 
certidnly saiJ it. Now, wasn’t that remarkable ! 

‘Yes, I said it. And then we went to Mr. Moseley’s— two 
miles-— and all of them were gone to the camp meeting over 
on Stouy Fork. And then we came all the way back— W 
then here— another mfie. And Providem* 


prpyided; you see it yourselves.’ 



1 $ Sip^ 

^ gazed at each othezi awe-stnidc^ jand lified /tbe^ 
bands and said in unisan f * r 

* It's per-fecUy wonderful*' ^ 

* And then/ said Mrs. Glossop» * what do yon think we bad; 
better dp— let Mr. Brown drive the Old People to Nancy 
Taylor’s one at a time, or put both of them in the buggy, and: 
him lead the horse?’ 

Brown gasped* 

^Now then, that’s a question,’ said Mrs. £nderby« ’You 
see, we are all tired out, and any way we fix it it’s going to be 
difficult. For if Mr. Brown takes both of them, at least one of 
us must go back to help him, for he can’t load them into the 
buggy by himself, and they so helpless.’ ^ 

* That is so,* said Mrs. Taylor. • It doesn’t look — oh, ho^' 

would this do ? — one of us drive there wM Mr. Brown, and 
the rest of you go along to my house and get things ready. I'll 
go with him. He and I together can lift one of the Old 
People into the buggy ; then we can drive her to my house 
and ’ . 

’But who will take care of the other one?’ said Mrs. 
Enderby. * We mustn’t leave her there in the woods alone, 
you know— especially the crazy one. There and back is eight 
miles, you see.’ 

They had all been sitting on the grass beside the buggy 
for awhile now, trying to rest their weary bodies. They 6eU 
silent a moment or two, and struggled in thought over the 
baffling situation ; then Mrs. Enderby brightened and said : 

‘ I think I’ve got the idea now. You see, we can*t walk 
any more. Think what we’ve done : four miles ther^ two to 
Moseley’s is six, then back to here — nine miles since noon, and 
not a bite to eat. I declare I don’t see how we’ve done it ; 
and as for me, I am just famishing. Now, somebody’s got to 
go back, to help Mr. Brown — there’s no getting around that ; 
but whoever goes has got to ride, not walk. So my idea is 
this : one of us to ride back With Mr. Brown, then ride to 
Nancy Taylor’s house with one of the Old People, leaving 
Mr. Brown to keep the other old one company. You all to go 
now to Nancy’s and rest and wait ; then one you drive back 
and get the other one and drive ker to Nancy’s, and Mr, 
Brown walk.’ 



: fi^^S^iidiUJ^ Aey 6)1 criij.. tKit will win 

perfettly.’ And they all said thiit Mrs. j^derby fad 
tile bes| bead for planning in the company ; abd they Oiid ^ey 
Wohds^ that they hadn’t thotigfht of this simple plan ihem* 
selves; They hadn’t meant to take back ibQ compliment, 
l^cjftid simple souls, and didn’t know they had done it After a 
consultation, it was decided that Mrs. Enderby should drive 
back with Brown, she being entitled to die distinction because 
Ehe had invented the plan. Everything now being satisfactorily 
arranged and settled, the ladies rose, relieved and happy, and 
brushed down their gowns, and three of theui started home* 
ward. Mrs. Enderby ^t her foot on the buggf <step and was 
about to climb in, when Brown found a remnant of his voice 
and gasped out ; 

* Please, Mrs. Enderby, call them back — I am very weak f 
I can’t walk, I can’t indeed.’ 

‘ Why, dear Mr. Brown ! You do look pale ; I ani ashamed 
of myself that 1 didn’t notice it sooner. Come back— all of 
you 1 Mr. Brown is not well. Is there anything I can do 
for you, Mr, Brown ? I’m real sorry. Are you in pain ? ’ 

^ No, madam, only weak ; I am not sick, but only just 
weak — lately ; not long, but just lately.* 

The others came back and poured out their sympathies 
and commiserations, and were full of self-reproaches for not 
having noticed how pale he was. And they at once struck out 
a new plan, and soon agreed that it was by far the best of all. 
They would all go to Nancy Taylor’s house and see to Brown’s 
needs first. He could lie on the sofa in the parlour, and 
^le Mrs. Taylor and Mary took care of him the other 
two ladies would take the buggy and go and get one of the 
Old People and leave one of themselves with the other one, 
and— — 

By this time, without any solicitation, they were at the 
bdtse’s head and were beginning to turn him around. The 
danger was imminent, but Brown found his voice again and 
aav^ himself. He said : 

^But, ladies, you are overlooking something which makes 
the plan impracticable. You see, if you bring em of them 
hcahb,. and one remains behind with the other, there will be 
three peirsons there when one of you comes back for that other, 

c • 



is MORE ; 

for some one mu^t drive the bngggr hack, eiid 

home in it^ ... , ;,. ^ 

They all exclaimedi *Why, surely that issol’ and d^y were 
all perplexed again. 

•Dear^ dear, what can we do?* said Mrs, Glossop; 
the most mixed-up thing that ever was. The fox atid^^ 
goose and the com and things^— oh dear, they are nothing 
to it/ 

They sat wearily down once more, to further torture tbirir 
tormented heads for a plan that would work. Presently Mary 
offered a plan ; it was her first effort. She saiid : 

‘ I am yodng and strong, and am refreshed now. Take 
Mr. Brown to our house and give him help — ^you see ^w 
;^plainly he needs it. I will go back and take care of the Old 
People ; I can be there in twenty minutes. You can go on 
and do what you first started to do — ^wait on the main road at 
our house until somebody comes along with a waggon ; then 
send and bring away the three of us. You won’t have'to wait 
long ; the farmers will soon be coming back from town now. 
I will keep old Polly patient and cheered up— the crazy one 
doesn’t need it.’ 

This plan was discussed and accepted ; it seemed the best 
that could be done in the circumstances, and the Old People 
must be discouraged by this time. 

Brown felt relieved, and was deeply thankful. Let him 
once get to the main road and he would find a way to 
escape. 

Then Mrs. Taylor said : 

'The evening^ chill will be coming bn pretty soon, and 
those poor old bumt-out things will need some kind of cover- 
ing. Take the lap-robe with you, dear.’ 

‘ Very well, mother, I will.’ 

She stepped to the buggy and put out her hand to take 
it 

That was the end of the tale. The passenger who told it 
said that when he read the story twenty-five years ago in a 
train he was intemipted at that point, the train jumpii^ off 
a bridge. 

At first we thought we could finish the story quite 
and we set to work with confidence, but it soon began 
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$ppi!»T fhut it was not a aimpie things but difficult and baffling. 
TSis wasTon account of Brown’s ctoracter — great generosity 
and kifidliness, but complicated with unusual shyness and 
diffidence, particularly in the presence of ladies. There was 
his love for Mary in a hopeful state but not yet secure— just in 
a condition, indeed, where its afifafr must be handled with great 
tact, and no mistakes made, no offence given. And there was 
the mother — ^wavering, half-willing — by adroit and flawless 
diplomacy to be won over, now, or perhaps never at all. Also, 
there were the helpless Old People yonder in the woods wait- 
ing— their fate and Brown’s happiness to be determined by 
what Brown should do within the next two seconds. Mary 
was reaching for the lap-robe ; Brown must decide, there was 
no time to be lost. 

Of course, none but a happy ending of the story would be 
accepted by the jury ; the finish must find Brown in high 
credit with all the ladies, his behaviour without blemish, his 
modesty unwounded, his character for self-sacrifice maintained, 
the Old Pgople rescued through him their benefactor ; all the 
party proud of him, happy in him, his praises on all their 
tongues. 

We tried to arrange this, but it was b'^^ct with persistent and 
irreconcilable difficulties. We saw that Brown’s shyness would 
not allow him to give up the lap-robe. This would offend 
Mary and her mother, and it would surprise the other ladies, 
partly because this stinginess towards the suffering Old People 
would be out of character with Brown, and partly because he 
was a special providence, and could not properly act so. If 
asked to explain his conduct, his shyness would not allow him 
to tell the truth, and lack of invention and practice would And 
him incapable of contriving a lie that would wash. We worked 
at the troublesome problem until three in the morning. 

Meantime Mary was still reaching for the lap-robe. We 
gave it up, and decided to let her continue to reach. It is the 
reader’s privilege to determine for himself how the thing came 
cut 

On the seventh day out we saw a dim vast bulk standing up 
out of the wastes of the Pacific, and knew that that spectral 
promontory was Diamond Head, a piece of this world which 1 
had not seen before for twenty-nine years. So we wegs neanng 

ca • 
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Honolului the capftal city of the Sand^di Islands-^-tSxm 
inlands which to me were Paradise ; a paradise which t liad 
been longing all those years to see again. Not anjf oth^t 
thing in the world could have stirred me as the sight of that 
great rock did. 

In the night we anchored a mile from shore. Through wy 
port 1 could see the twinkling lights of Honolulu and the 
dark bulk of the mountain range that stretched away right and 
left. 1 could not make out the beautiful Nuuana valleyt but 
I knew where it lay, and remembered how it was used to look 
in the old times. We used to ride up it on horseback iu those 
days — ^we young people — and branch off and gather bones in a 
sandy region where one of the first Kamehameha’s battles 
fought. He was a remarkable man for a king, and he was a^o 
a remarkable man for a savage. He was a mere kinglet, and 
of little or no consequence at the time of Captain Cook’s arrival 
in 1778, but about four years afterwards he conceived the idea 
of enlarging his sphere of influence. That is a courteous 
modern phrase which means robbing your neighbour — for your 
neighbour’s benefit, and the great theatre of its benevolences is 
Africa. Kamehameha went to war, and in the course of ten 
years he whipped out all the other kings and made himself 
master of every one of the nine or ten islands that form the 
group. But he did more than that. He bought ships, freighted 
them with sandal wood and other native products, and sent 
them as far as South America and China ; he sold to his savages 
the foreign stuffs, and tools and utensils which came back in 
these ships, and started the march of civilisation. It is 
doubtful if the match to this extraordinary thing is to be found 
in the history of any other savage. Savages are eager to learn 
from the white man any new way to kill each other, but it is not 
their habit to seize with avidity and apply with energy the 
larger and nobler ideas which he offers them. The details of 
Kamehameha’s hist"'fy show that he was always hospitably 
ready to examine the white man’s ideas, and that he exercised 
a tidy discrimination in making his selections from the samples 
placed on view, 

A shrewder discrimination than was exhibited by his son and 
successor, Lihoiiho, I think. Liholiho could have qualified as a 
reformer, perhaps, but as a king he was a mistake. A mistake 
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because he tried to be both kipg and reformer. Tliis is 
suxiog fire and gunpowder together. A Ling has no proper 
businesii with reforming. His best policy is to keep things as 
they are ; and if he can’t do that, he ought to try to make them 
wcnrse thm they are. This is not guess work ; 1 have thought 
Over this matter a good deal, so that if I should ever have a 
chance to become a king, I would know how to conduct the 
business in the best way. 

When Liholiho succeeded his father, he found himself 
possessed of an equipment of royal tools and safeguards which 
a wiser king would have known how to husband, and 
judiciously employ and make profitable. The entire country 
■was under the one sceptre, and his was that sceptre. There 
was an Established Church, and he was the head of it. There 
was a standing army, and he vras the head of that ; an army of 
1 14 privates, under command of 27 generals and a field- 
marshal. There was a proud and ancient hereditary nobility. 
There was still one other asset. This was the tadu — an agent 
endowed with a mysterious and stupendous power, an agent 
not found among the propeities of any European monarch, a 
tool of inestimable value in the business. Liholiho was head 
master of the tabu. The tabu (it means a thing that is for- 
bidden) was the most ingenious and effective of all the inven- 
tions that has ever been djviscd for keeping a people’s privileges 
satisfactorily restricted. 

It required the sexes to live in separate houses. It did not 
allow people to eat in either house ; they must eat in another 
place. It did not allow a man’s woman folk to enter his house. It 
did not allow the sexes to eat together ; the men must cat first, and 
the women must wait on them. Then the women could eat what 
was left — ^if anything was left — ^and wait on themselves. I mean, 
if anjrthing of a coarse or unpalatable sort was left, the women 
could have it But not the good things, the fine things, the 
choice things, such as pork, poultry, bananas, cocoanuts, the 
choicer varieties of fish, and so on. By the tabu, all these were 
sacred to the men ; the women spent their lives longing for them, 
and wondering what tliey might taste like ; and they died with- 
out finding out 

These rules, as you see, ware quite simple and clear. It 
was easy to remember them, and useful. For the penalty for 
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in&ingii^g any rule in the whole list was dmtk Those womto 
easily learned tb put up with shark, and taro^ and dog for adSet 
when the other things were so expensive. ' 

tt was death for any one to walk upon tabu’d ground or 
defile a tabu’d thing with his touch ; or &il in due servility to 
a chief ; or step upon the king’s shadow. The nobles, and the 
king and the priests were always suspending little rags here and 
there and yonder, to give notice to the people that the decorated 
spot or thing was tabu, and death lurking near. The struggle for 
life was difficult and chancy in the islands in those days. 

Thus advantageously was the new king situated. Will it 
be believed that the first thing he did was to destroy his 
Established Church, root and branch? He did, indeed* do 
that. To state the case figuratively, he was a prosperous 
sailor who burnt his ship and took to a raft. This church 
was a horrid thing. It heavily oppressed the people ; it kept 
them always trembling in the gloom of mysterious thrcatenings ; 
it slaughtered them in sacrifice before its grotesque idols of 
wood and stone ; it cowed them, it terrorised thorn, it made 
them slaves to its priest, and through the priest to the king. 
It was the best friend a king could have, and the most de- 
pendable. To a professional reformer who should annihilate 
so frightful and devastating a power as this church reverence 
and praise would be due ; but to a king who should do it 
could properly be due nothing but reproach; reproach softened 
by sorrow, sorrow for his unfitness for his position. 

He destroyed his Established Church, and his kingdom is 
a republic to-day in consequence of that act. 

When he destroyed the church and burned the idols he 
did a mighty thing for civilisation and for his people’s weal ; 
but it was not ‘business.’ It was unkingly, it was inartistic. 
It made trouble for his line. The American missionaries 
arrived while the burned idols were still smoking. They found 
the nation without a religion, and they repaired the defect 
They offered their own religion, and it was gladly received. 
But it was no support to arbitrary kingship, and so the kingly 
power began to weaken from that day. Forty-seven years 
later, when I was in the islands, Kamehameha V. was trying to 
repair Liholiho’s blunder, and not succeeding. He had set op 
an EstaUished Church and made himself the head of it But 
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k KM only a pinchbeck thing, an unitation, a bauble an empty 
aftow^ It bad no power, no value for a Jung. It could not 
faanyidar burn, or slay ; it in no way resembled the admirable 
biachine n^ich Liholibo destroyed. It was an Established 
Cbuieh without an establishment; all the people were 
Dissenters. 

Long before that the kingship had itself become, but a 
name, a show. At an early ^y the missionaries had turned 
it into something very much like a republic ; and here lately 
the business whites have turned it into something eicactly like it 

In Captain Cook’s time (1778) the native population of the 1 
islands was estimated at 400,000 ; in 1S36 at something short ^ 
of 200,000; in 1866 at 50,000; it is to-day, per census, 
25,000. All intelligent people praise Kamehameha I. and * 
Liholiho for conferring upon their people the great boon of 
civilisation. I would do it myself, but iny intelligence is out of * 
repair now from overwork. 

* When I was in the islands nearly a generation ago, I was 
acquainted with a young American couple, who had among 
their belongings an attractive little son of the age of seven — 
attractive^ but not practically companionable with me, because 
he knew no English. He had played from his birth with the 
little Kanakas on his father’s plantation, and had preferred 
their language and wouM learn no other. The family removed 
to America a month after I arrived in the islands, and 
straightway the boy began to lose his Kanaka and pick up 
English. By the time he was twelve he hadn’t a word of 
Kanaka left; the language bad wholly departed from his 
tongue and from his comprehension. Nine years later, when 
he was twenty-one, I came upon the family in one of the lake 
towns of New York, and the mother told me about an 
adventure which her son had been having. By trade he was 
now a professional diver. A passenger boat had been caught 
in a storm on the lake, and had gone down, carrying her people 
Kridi her. A few days later the young diver descended, with 
his armour on, and entered the berth-saloon of the boat, and 
stood at the foot of the companionway, with his hand on the 
fttO, peering through the dim water. Presently something 
touted him on the shoulder, and he turned and found a dead 
Ipan swaybg and bobbing about him and seemingly inspecting 
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him inquiringly. He was paralysed with His : 

had disturbed the .watar, and now he disceri^d.n number^ ^ 
dim corpses making for him and wagging thSr heads / ^ 
swaying their bodies like sleepy people trying to danoe^ Hk \ 
senses forsook himi and in that condition he was dmwn td the ; 
surface. He was put to bed at home, and was soon very ilt 
During some days he had seasons of delirium which lasted 
several hours at a time ; and while* they lasted he talked 
Kanaka incessantly and glibly, and Kanaka only. He wasi 
still very ill, and he talked to me in that tongue, but I did not 
understand it, of course. The dpctor-books tell us that cases 
like this are not uncommon. Then the doctors ought tp study 
the cases and find out how to multiply them. Many ]ang^|geS 
and things get mislaid in a person’s head, and stay mislay for 
lack of this remedy. 

Many memories of my former^visit to the islands came up 
in my mind while we lay at anchor in front of Honolulu that 
night. And pictures— pictures — pictures — an enchanting pro 
cession of them ! 1 was impatient for the morning come. 


CHAPTER III 

It b more trouble to make a maxim than it is to do right 

Pudd^nluad Wilson*s New Calendar^ 

When it came it brought disappointment, of course. Cholera 
had broken out in the town, and we were not allowed to have 
any communication with the shore. Thus suddenly did my 
dream of twenty-nine years go to ruin. Messages came fiom 
friends, but the friends themselves I was not to have any sight 
of. My lecture-hall was ready, but I was not to see tha^ 
either. - 

Several of our passengers resided in Honolulu, and these 
were sent ashore ; but nobody could go ashore and leiiim 
There were people on shore who were booked to go with us to 
Australia, but we could not receive them , to do it wo«^ oiglt 
us a quarantine term in Sydney. They could have escape 
the day l^fore by ship to San Francisco ; but the bars 
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been put up now, and they might have to wait weeks befiww 
any ship could venture to give them a passage any whitbeft. 
And there were hardships for others. An aged lady aad her 
son, recreation-seekers from Massachusetts, had wandered 
westward further and further irom home, always intending to 
take the return track, but always concluding to go still a little 
further ; and now here they were at anchor before Honolulu — 
positively their last westward-bound indulgence — they had 
made up their minds to that, but where is the use in making 
up your mind in this world ? It is usually a waste of time to do 
it. These two would have to stay with us as far as Australia ; 
then they could go on around the world or go back the way 
they had come ; the distance and the accommodations^ and 
outlay of time would be just the same, whichever of the two 
routes they might elect to take. Think of it ; a projected 
excursion of five hundred miles gradually enlarged, without 
any elaborate degree of intention, to a possible twenty-four 
thousand. However, they -were used to extensions by this 
time, and did not mind this new one much. 

And we had with us a lawyer from Victoria, who had been 
sent out by the Government on an international matter, and he 
had brought his wife with him and left the children at home 
with the servants — and now what was to be done ? Go ashore 
amongst the cholera and take the risks ? Most certainly not 2 
They decided to go on to the Fiji Islands, wait there a fort- 
night for the next ship, and then sail for home. They couldn’t 
foresee that they wouldn’t see a homeward-bound ship again 
for six weeks, and that no word could come to them from the 
children, and no word go from them to the children in all that 
time. It is easy to make plans in this world, even a cat can 
do it; and when one is out in those remote oceans it is 
noticeable that a cat’s plans and a man’s are worth about the 
same. Theie is much the same shrinkage in both, in tbo 
matter of values. 

There was nothing for us to do but sit about the decks in 
the shade of the awnings and look at the distant shore. .We 
lay in luminous blue water ; shoreward the water was green--* 
green and brilliant ; at the shore itself it broke in a long white 
mf^ but with no crash, no sound that we could hear. The 
town was, buried under a mat of foliage that looked like A 
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of beitiiig coloinv and some of the chfls irere 
; ViMl^iit slanting mists. 1 recessed it afl. It wa| just as I 
"had seen it long before^ with nothihg of its beauty lo^ nothing 
^ its charm wanting. 

' ' A diange had come, but that was political, and not visible 
ftom the ship. The monarchy of my day was gone, and a 
republic was sitting in its seat It was not a material change. 
The old imitation pomps, the fuss and feathers have departed, 
and the royal trade-mark, that is about all that one could miss, 

I suppose. That imitation monarchy was grotesque enough 
in my time ; if it had held on another thirty years it would 
have been a monarchy without subjects of the king^s race. 

We had a sunset of a very fine sort The vast plain of the 
sea was marked off in bands of sharply contrast^ colours ; 
^eat stretches of dark blue, others of purple, others of polished 
bronze; the billowy mountains showed all sorts of dainty 
browns and greens, blues and purples and blacks, and the 
rounded srelvety backs of certain of them made one want to 
stroke them, as one would the sleek back of a cat The long- 
sloping promontory projecting into the sea at the west turned 
dim and leaden and spectral, then became suffused with pink, 
dissolved itself in a pink dream, so to speak, it deemed so airy 
and unreal. Presently the cloud-rock was flooded with fiery 
splendours, and these were copied on the surface of the sea, 
and it made one drunk with delight to look upon it 

From talks with certain of our passengers whose home was 
Honolulu, and from a sketch by Mrs. Mary H. Krout, 1 was 
able to perceive what the Honolulu of to-day is as compared 
with the Honolulu of my time. In my time it was a beautiful 
litde town, made up of snow-white wooden cottages, deliciously 
smothered in tropical vines and flowers, and trees and sbrubs ; 
tod its coral roads and streets were hard and smooth, and as 
white as the houses. The outside aspect of the place 
iu^ested the presence of a modest and comfortable prosperity 
general prosperity — ^perhaps one might strengthen the 
tem and say universal. Th^e were no fine houses, no finsh*' 
Itoidture; there were no decorations. Tallow candles 
Hiimished the light for the bedrooms, a whale oil lamp furnished 
it for diepadour. Native matring served as carperiqg. In the 



fadoor'Cine irauld Sod two or three ItthQg»|iiia'<»t dse'ifiiQih^';' 
fjortwito as a rule : Kamehameha IV./Loms Kosswtii |ej^ 
lind, and.maybe an engraving or two ; Rebecca at j3^ ' 

MoseS smiting the rock, Joseph’s servants finding the cup iri 
Benjamin’s sack. There would be a centre tables with books 
a franqinl sort on it : ' The Whole Duty of Man/ * Baxter’s ^nt^^ 
Rest/ ‘ Fox’s Martyrs/ * Tupper’s Proverbial Philos<q)hy/ lx>und 
copies of ^ The Missionary Herald’ and of * Father Damoh%. 
Seaman’s Friend.’ A melodeon, a music stand, with * Willie, we 
have missed you/ ‘ Star of the Evening/ ‘ Roll on, silver moon,* 

' ‘Are we almost there ? ’ ‘ I would not live alway,’ and other songs 
of love and sentiment, together with an assortment of hym^ 
A what-not, with semi-globular glass paper-weights enclosing 
miniature pictures of ships. New England rural snow-storms, 
and the like ; sea shells, with Bible texts carved on them in 
cameo style, native curios, whale’s tooth with full-rigged ship 
carved on it. There was nothing reminiscent of foreign parts, 
for nobody had been abroad Trips were made to San 
Francisco, but that could not be called going abroad Com- 
prehensively speaking, nobody travelled. 

But Honolulu has grown wealthy since then, and, of course, 
wealth has introduced changes ; some of the old simplicities 
have disappear^. Here is the modern house, as pictured by 
Mrs. Krout : 

‘ Almost every house is surrounded by extensive lawns and 
gardens enclosed by walls of volcanic stone, or by thick hedges 
of the brilliant hybiscus. 

‘ The houses are most tastefully and comfortably furnished, 
the floors are of hard wood covered either with rugs or with 
fine Indian matting, while there is a preference, as in most 
warm countries, for rattan or bamboo furniture ; there are th^ 
usual accessories of bric-k-brac, pictures, books and curios 
from all parts of the w«^rld, for these island dwellers are inde* 
fatigable travellers. 

‘ Nearly eveiy bouse has what is called a lanat\ It is alai^, 
apartment, roofed, floored, open on three sides, with a door 6t 
a dtaped archway opening into the drawing-room. Frequently 
the roof is formed by the thick interlacing boughs of the 
tree^ impervious to the sun and even to the rain, except ki 
violent stems. Vines are trained about the sides^lbe 
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or sotaie one of the countless fxagiant end blossom- 
Bug tiuUers whi(^ abound in the islands. There ate also 
cuxtaiius of matting that may be dravm to exdude the sun or 
^n. The floor is bare for coolness, or partially covered with 
rugs, and the ianai is prettily furnished with comfortable chairs, 
sofi^ and tables loaded with flowers, or wonderful ferns in pots. 

*The /anai is the favourite reception room, and here atony 
social function the musical programme is given, and cakes and 
ices are served ; here morning callers are received, or gay 
riding parties, the ladies in pretty divided skirts, worn for con- 
venience in riding astride — the universal mode adopted by 
Europeans and Americans, as well as by the natives. 

* The comfort and luxury of such an apartment, especially at 
a sea-shore villa, can hardly be imagined. The soft breezes 
sweep across it, heavy with the fragrance of jasmine and 
gardenia, and through the swaying boughs of palm and mimosa 
there are glimpses of ru^ed mountains, their summits veiled 
in douds, of purple sea with the white surf beating eternally 
against the reefs — whiter still in the yellow sunlight or 
the magical moonlight of the tropics.’ 

There you see, rugs, ires, pictures, lanais, worldly books, 
sinful bric-k-brac, fetched from everywhere, and the ladies 
riding astride. These are changes indeed. In my time the 
native women rode astride, but the white ones lacked the 
courage to adopt their wise custom. In ray time ice was 
seldom seen in Honolulu. It sometimes came in sailing 
vessels from New England as ballast, and then, if there 
happened to be a man-of-war in port, and balls and suppers 
raging by consequence, the ballast was worth six hundred 
dollars a ton, as is evidenced by reputable tradition. But the 
ice machine has travelled all over the world now, and brought ice 
within everybody’s reach. In Lapland and Spitzbergen no one 
uses native ice in our day, except the bears and the walruses. 

The bicycle is not mentioned. It was not necessary. We 
know that it is there^ without inquiring. It is everywhere. 
But for it people could never have had summer homes on the 
sumnrit of Mont Blanc ; before its day, property up there bad 
but a nominal value. The ladies of the Hawaiian capital 
leafned too late the right way to occupy a horse — too late to 
get much benefit from it The riding horse is retpiog from 
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btuuness eveiywhere in the world. In Honolulu a few ym$ 
ftcm now he will be only a tradition. * 

We all know about feather Damieni the French pAegt who 
voluntarily forsook the world and went to the leper island of 
Molokai to labour among its population of sorrowful exiles who 
wait there^ in slow^onsuming misery, for death to come and 
release them from their troubles ; and we know that the thing 
which he knew beforehand would happen, did happen; that hO 
became a leper himself, and died of that horrible disease. 
There was still another case of self-sacrifice, it appears. 1 
asked after ' Billy ’ Ragsdale, interpreter to the Parliament in 
my time — a half-white. He was a brilliant young fellow, and 
very popular. As an interpreter he wotijld have been hard tp^ 
match anywhere. He used to stand up in the parliament and 
turn the English speeches into Hawaiian and the Hawaiian 
speeches into English with a readiness and a volubility that 
were astonishing. 1 asked after him, and was told that bis 
prosperous career was cut short in a sudden and unexpected 
way, just as he was about to marry a beautiful hal&caste girl. 
He discovered, by some nearly invisible sign about his skin, 
that the poison of leprosy was in him. The secret was his 
own, and might be kept concealed for years ; but he would not 
be treacherous to the girl that loved him ; he would not marry 
her to a doom like his. And so he put his affairs in order, 
and went around to all his friends and bade them good-bye, 
and sailed in the leper ship to Molokai. There he died &e 
loathsome and lingering death that all lepers die. 

In this place let me insert a paragraph or two from *The 
Paradise of the Pacific * (Rev. H. H. Gowen). 

*Poor lepers ! it is easy for those who have no relatives or 
friends among them to enforce the decree of segregatipn to the 
letter, but who can write of the terrible, the heart-breaking 
scenes which that enforcement has brought about? 

*A man upon Ha\.aii was suddenly taken away after a 
summary arrest, leaving behind him a helpless wife about to 
give birA to a babe. The devoted wUe, with great pain and 
risk, came the whole journ^ to Honolulu, and pleaded, until 
the authorities were unable to resist her entreaty, that she 
might gp and live like a leper with her leper husband 

^ A woman in the prime of life and activity is condemned 



iibi^ipk^ht lepi^i soddady lemcrnd from ha: borne, tod 
returns to find fak two helpless babes moaning 
^fiirlbeklto mother/ 
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, Itogme HI The case of the babes is hard, but its 
hitiserhess is a trifle— less than a trifle->les8 than nothing— 
coenpared to what the mother must suffer; and suffer minute 
hf minute, hour by hour, day by day, month by month, year 
by year, without respite, reli^, or any abatement of her pain 


till she dies* 


*One woman, Luka Kaaukau, has been living with her 
leper husband in the settlement for twelve years* The man 
has scarcely a joint left ; his limbs are only distorted ulcerated 
stiimps ; for four years his wife has put every particle of food 
into his mouth. He wanted his wife to abandon his wretched 
carcase long ago, as she herself was sound and well, but Luka 
said that she was content to remain and wait on the man she 
loved till the spirit should be freed from its burden. 

* 1 myself have known hard cases enough : of a girl, 
apparently in full health, decorating the church with me at 
Easter, who before Christmas is taken away as a confirmed 
leper; of a mother hiding her child in the mountains for 
years, so that not even her dearest friends knew that she had 
a child alive, that he might not be taken zwzy ; of a respectable 
white man taken away from his wife and family, and compelled 
to become a dweller in the Leper Settlement, where he is 
counted dead, even by the insurance companies! 


And one great pity of it all is, that these poor sufferers are 
innocent The leprosy does not come of sins which they 
committed, but of sins committed by their ancestors, who 
imped the curse of leprosy ! 

Mr. Gowen has made record of a certain very striking 
/circumstance. Would you expect to find in that awful Leper 
^Stolement a custom worthy to be transplanted to your own 
iO^try ? They have one such, and it is inexpressibly touching 
btoutifut When^^^th sets open the prison door of life 
. ftere, the band salhtes. the freed soul with a burst of glad 
UtoicI 
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CHAPTER IV 

A dozen direct censures are easier to bear than one morganado 
compliment. — Pudd*nkead Wilson^ s New Cdietular, 

Sailed from Honolulu, From diary : 

Septtmber 2. — ^Flocks of flying-fish — slim, shapely, graceful, 
and intensely white. With the sun on them they look like a 
flight of silver fruit knives. They are able to fly a hundred 
yards. 

September 3. — In 9® 50' north latitude at breakfast. 
proaching the equator on a long slant. Those of us who have 
never seen the equator are a good deal excited. I think I 
would rather see it than any other thing in the world. e 
entered the * doldrums * last night — variable winds, bursts of 
rain, intervals of calm, with chopping seas and a wobbly and 
drunken motion to the ship — a condition of things flndable 
in other regions sometimes, but present in theu doldrums 
always. The globe-girdling belt called the doldrums is 20 
degrees wide, and the thread called the equator lies along the 
middle of it. * 

September 4. — Total eclipse of the moon last night. At 
7.30 it began to go off. At total — or about that— it was like a 
rich rosy cloud with a tumbled surface framed in the circle and 
projecting from it — a bulge of strawberry-ice, so to speak. At 
half-eclipse, the moon was like a gilded acorn in its cup. 

September 5. — Closing in on the equator this noon. A 
sailor explained to a young girl that the ship’s speed is poor 
because we are climbing up the bulge toward the centre of the 
globe, but that when we should once get over, at the equator, 
and start downhill, we should fly. When she asked him the 
other day what the fore yard was, he said it was the front yard, 
the open area in the front end of the ship. That man has a 
good deal of learning stored up, and the girl is likely to get it all. 

Afternoon, — Crossed the equator. In the distance it looked 
like a blue ribbon stretched across the ocean. Several passen- 
gers kodak’d it. We had no fool ceremonies, no fantastics, 
no horse play. All that sort of thing has gone out In cid 
times a sailor, dressed as Neptune, used to come in over the 
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with liis suite, and la&es-itp and shave aveiybody who 
^/crossing the equator for the time, and then deanse these 
, uhf€»:tunates by swinging them from the yardarm and ducking 
them three times in the sea. This was considered funny, 
^fobody knows why. No, that is not true. We do know why. 
Such a thing could never be funny on land ; no part of the 
old-time grotesque performances gotten up on shipboard to 
celebrate the passage of the line could ever be funny on shore. 
Tbey would seem dreary and witless to shore people. But the 
shore people would change their minds about it at sea, on a 
long voyage. On such a voyage, with its eternal monotonies, 
people’s intellects deteriorate ; the owners of the intellects soon 
reach a point where they almost seem to prefer childish things 
to things of a maturer degree. One is often surprised at the 
juvenilities, which grown people indulge in at sea, and the 
interest they take in them, and the consuming enjoyment they 
get out of them. This is on long voyages only. The mind 
gradually becomes inert, dull, blunted ; it loses its accustomed 
interest in intellectual things ; nothing but horse-play can^rouse 
it, nothingl}Ut wild and foolish grotesqueries can entertain it. 
On short voyages it makes no such exposure of itself ; it hasn’t 
time to slump down to this sorrowful level. 

The short-voyage passenger gets his chief physical exercise 
out of * horse-bill iards ’ — shovel board. It is a good game. We 
play it in this ship. A quartermaster chalks off a diagram like 
this on the deck ; 



player uses a cue that is like a broom handle* with a 
qi|S|tt^rmoQn of wood fastened to the end of it With this bo 
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wobden disks, the size of a saucer^ he (the - 

^gorous shove and sends it fifteen or twenty aksjg;;^ / 
dec^ and lands it in one of the squares if he can. If lit :eta}is ; 
there till the inning is played out, it will count as many pQUl^ ' 
in the game as the figure in the square it has stopped in "reprOf* ' 
sents. The adversary plays to knock that disk out and l^ve 
his own in its place, particularly-^ it rest upon the 9 or to 0^ 
some other of the high numbers ; but if it rests in the * 10 off* 
he backs it up, lands his disk behind it a foot or two^ to ma]^ ^ 
it difficult for its owner to knock it out of that damaging pl^e 
and improve his record. When the inning is played out it may 
be found that each adversary has placed his four disks where 
they count ; it may be found that some of them are touching 
chalk lines and not counting ; and very often it will, be found 
that there has been a general wreckage, and that not a diskh^s 
been left within the diagram. Anyway, the result is recorded, 
whatever it is, and the game goes on. The game is 100 points, 
and it takes from twenty minutes to forty to play it, according 
to luck and the condition of the sea. When the ship is rolling 
a good deal, nice calculations are required—of force, direction, 
and when to shove. If the ship is rising toward you, you must. ' 
shove hard, since your disk must travel up hill ; if she is falling 
from you, you should reserve your fire, for you can’t promisingly 
calculate the force required on a down-hill shot ; if she is 
rolling sidewise, both force and direction must be calculated ; 
for instance, if she is wallowing down to the right, you must 
aim well up to the left, of the diagram, and if you haj^pett to 
apply just the proper force, your disk will make a rainbow 
curve and slide down into the diagram. It is an exciting game, 
and the crowd of spectators fumish'abundance of applause, ifor 
fortunate shots and plenty of laughter for the other kind. It is . 
a game of skill, but at the same time the uneasy motion of the : 
ship is constantly uiterfering with skill ; this makes it a chancy 
game, and the eleihent of luck comes largely in. 

You will observ,e that the diagram is ingeniously contnved* 
The easiest number to play for is the largest but one. 
easy number is the 9. It is cunningly placed just b^ond % 
number which is still easier than itself to play for — lo 
With your first shot you may fall just short of the 9,3^; 
were aft^, and stop in the 20 off and stay there till the 
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luid m yim hai« bi^;tmi ydurgame vith a lo 5 s ait to; 
yoti will have to mss&e iio Wore the other man. 

The game is chanqr in another way. Your 
adversaries may have deposited in low numbers— say, 
Ifhe" 5 and the r, with the 9 left empty and a disk of your 
partner’s occupying the 8- You play to land in the 9. By a 
flight miscalculation of forces, direction, and the movement of 
rite ship, you may drive the adversary’s 5 and i into the 10, 
latsitig his score by 14 points, and knock your own 8 out and 
get nothing for yourself— except derisive applause. You have 
seored 14 for the other side, and 8 against your own— in effect, 
aa for the enemy ; nearly a quarter of the game, and all with 
one shove of your cue. 

We had a couple of grand tournaments to determine who 
should be ‘Champion of the Pacific’; they included among 
the participants nearly all the passengers of both sexes and the 
ofScers of the ship, and they afforded many days of stupendous 
interest and excitement and murderous exercise, for horse- 
billiards is physically violent game. 

The figures in the following record of some of the closing 
games in the first tournament will show, better than any 
description, how very chancy the game is. The losers here 
represented had all been winners in the previous games of the 
s^ies, some of them by fine majorities ; 


Chase 

Miss C. 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Coombcr 

Mortimer 

Clemens 

Miss C 

Clemens 


Then I beat my man, young Smith beat his man, and Thomas 
This redact the combatants to three. Smith and 
1 : the dfeck, and I led off. At the close of the first 

I was 10 worse than nothing, and Smith had scored 7. 
* 3 ^ hiek continued against me. When I was 57, Smith was 
3 bf out. The luck changed then. He picked up 
1 or so, and couldn’t recover. I beat him. * ^ 


102 

Mrs. D. • 



57 

105 

Mrs. T. . 



9 

109 

Davies 



95 

102 

Roper 



76 

106 

Chase 



98 

los 

The Surgeon 



92 

101 

Taylor 



92 

-108 

III 

Mortimer . 
hliss C. • 



y 

three couples of 

winners 

were left. 
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The next game would end tournament No, t. 

Mr, Thomas and I were the contestants. He wOn the 
lead and went to the bat, so to speak. And there he stood, 
with the crotch of his pue resting against his disk, while Ae 
ship rose slowly up, sank slowly down, rose again, sank again. 
She never seemed to rise to suit him exactly. She started up 
once more ; and when she was nearly ready for the turn, he let 
drive and landed his disk just within the left-hand end of the 
lo, [Applause.] The umpire proclaimed ‘a good lo,’ and the 
game>keeper set it down. I played. My disk grazed the edge of 
Mr. Thomas’s disk and went out of the diagram. [No applause.] 

Mr. Thomas played again and landed his second disk 
alongside of the first, and almost touching its right-hand ^lide. 
‘Good lo.’ [Great applause.] 

I played and missed both of them. [No applause.] 

Mr. Thomas delivered his third shot, and landed h^s disk 
just at the right of the other two. ‘Good lo.’ [Immense 
applause.] 

There they lay, side by side, the three in a low. It did 
not seem possible that anybody could miss them. Still, I did 
it. [Immense silence.] 

Mr. Thomas played his last disk. It seems incredible, 
but he actually landed that disk alongside of the others, and 
just to the right of them—a straight solid row of four disks. 
[Tumultuous and long-continued applause.] 

Then I played my last disk. Again it did not seem possible 
that anybody could miss that row — a row which would 
have been 14 inches long if the disks had l)een clamped 
together ; whereas, with the spaces separating them, they made 
a longer row than that. But I did it. It may be that I was 
getting nervous. 

I think it unlikely that that innings has ever had its parallel 
in the history of horse-billiards. To place the four disks side 
by side -in the ic was an extraordii ary feat ; indeed, it 
was a kind of miracle. To miss them was another 
miracle. It will take a century to produce another man who 
can place the four disks in the xo j and longer than that to 
find a man who can’t knock them out I was ashamed of mjf 
performance at the time, but now that I reflect upon it I son 
that it was rather fine and difficult 
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Mn Thomas kept his ludc, and won the game, and later the 
championship. 

Zn^a minor tournament 1 won the prize, which was a 
Waterbuty watch. I put it in my trunk. In Pretoria, South 
Aincai nine months afterwards, my proper watch broke down, 
and I took the Waterbury out, wound it, set it by the great 
clock on the Parliament House (3.05), then went l^ck to my 
room and went to bed, tired from a long railway journey. I'he 
parliamentary clock had a peculiarity which 1 was not aware of 
at the time->a peculiarity which exists in no other clock, and 
would not exist in that one if it had been made by a sane 
person ; on the half-hour it strikes the succeeding hour^ then 
strikes the hour again at the proper time. 1 lay reading and 
smoking awhile, then, when 1 could hold my eyes open no 
longer, and was about to put out the light, the great clock began 
to boom, and 1 counted ten. I reached for the Waterbury to 
see how it was getlmg along. It was maiking 9.30. It seemed 
rather poor speed for a three dollar watch, but I supposed that 
the climate ^as affecting it I shoved it half an hour ahead, 
and took to my book and waited to see what would 
happen. At ten the great clock struck ten again. I looked, 
the Waterbury was marking half past ten. This was too much 
speed for the money, and it troubled me. I pushed the hands 
back a half hour and waited once more ; I ^d to, for I was 
vexed and restless now, and my sleepiness was gone. By and 
by the great clock struck eleven, the Waterbury was marking 
10.30. I pushed it ahead half an hour, with some show of 
temper. By and by the great dock struck eleven again. The 
Waterbury showed up 11.30 now, and I beat her brains out 
against the bedstead. I was soiry next day, when I found 
out. 

To return to the ship. The average human being is a per- 
verse creature, and when he isn’t that, he is a practical joker. 
The result to the other person concerned is about the same, that 
is, he is made to suffer. The washing down of the decks t3egins 
at a Very early hour in all ships ; in but few ships are any measures 
taken to protect the passengers, either by waking and warning 
them, or by sending a steward to close their ports. And so the 
deck-washers have their opportunity, and they use it. They send 
a bucket of water slashing along the side of the ship and into 
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thfi ports, drenching the passengers’ dotbes, and oftesf the 
passenger himsel£ This good old custom prevailed iXx (jhe 
ship, and under unusually favourable drcumstonces, fcif in the 
blazing tropical regions a removable zinc thing like a sugar 
shovel projects from the port to catch the wind and bring it in $ 
this thing catches the wash-water and brings it \n, too — and in 

flooding abundance. Mrs. J ^ an invalid, had to sleep on 

the locker-sofa imder her port, and every time she overslept 
and thus failed to take care of herself, the deck- washers drowned 
her out. 

And the painters, what a good time they had ! This ship 
would be going into dock for a month in Sydney for repairs ; 
but no matter, painting was going on all the time somewin^re 
or other. The ladies’ dresses were constantly getting ruined, 
nevertheless protests and supplications went for nothing. 
Sometimes a lady taking an afternoon nap on deck near a 
ventilator or some other thing that didn’t need painting, would 
wake up by and by and find that the humorous painter had 
been noiselessly daubing that thing and had splattered her 
white gown all over with little greasy yellow spots. 

The blame for this untimely painting did not lie with the 
ship’s cffi.ers, but with custom. As far back as Noah’s time it 
became law that ships must be constantly painted and fussed 
at when at sea ; custom grew out of the law, and at sea custom 
knoAvs no death. This custom will continue until the sea goes 
dry. 

September 8, Sunday . — We are moving so nearly south that 
we cross only about two meridians of longitude a day. This 
morning we were in longitude 178 west from Greenwich, and 
57 degrees west from San Francisco. To-morrow we shall be 
close to the centre of the globe, the 180th degree of west 
longitude and 180th degree of east longitude. 

And then we must drop out a day — lose a day out of our 
lives, a day never to be found again. We shall all die one day 
earlier than from the beginning of time we were foreordained 
to die. We shall be a day behind hand all through eternity* 
We shall always be saying to the other angels, * Fine day to-day/ 
and they will be always retorting, * But it isn’t to-day, it’s td*- 
morrow.’ We shall be in a state of confusion all tte time^ 
and shall never know what true happiness is. 
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Mxi enough, it has happened Yesterday it 

Krts September 8 , Sunday ; to-day, per the bulletin-board at 
the fae^d of the companion way, it is September zo^ Tuesday. 
There is something uncanny about it, and uncomfortable. In 
. foct, nearly unthinkable, and wholly unrealisable, when one 
iomes to consider it. While we were crossing the iSoth 
meridian it was Sunday in the stem of the ship where my 
fitmily were, and Tuesday in the bow, where I was. They 
were there eating the half of a fresh apple on the 8 th, and I 
was at the same time eating the other half of it on the loth, 
and I could notice how stale it was already. The family were 
the same age that they were when I had l^t them five minutes 
before, but 1 was a day older now than I was then. The day 
they were living in stretched behind them half way around the 
globe, across the Pacific and America and Europe ; the day I 
was living in stretched in front of me around the other half to 
meet it They were Stupendous days for bulk and stretch; 
apparently much larger days than we had ever been in before. 
All previoy^ days had been but shrunk-up little things by 
comparison. The difference in temperature between the two 
days was very marked, their day being hotter than mine because 
it was closer to the equator. 

Along about the moment that we were crossing the Great 
Meridian a child was born in the steerage, and now there is no 
way to tell which day it was born on. The nuise thinks it was 
Sunday, the surgeon thinks it was Tuesday. The child will 
never know its own birthday. It will always be choosing first 
one and then the other, and will never be able to make up its 
mind permanently. This will breed vacillation and uncertainty 
in its opinions about religion and politics, and business and 
sweethearts, and everything, and will undermine its principles 
and rot them away, and make the poor thing characterless and 
its success in life impossible. Everyone in the ship says so. 
Add this is not all, in fact not the worst. For there is an 
enormously rich brewer in the ship who said as much as ten 
days ago that it the child was bom on his birthday he would 
give it ten thousand dollars to start its little life with. His 
turthday was Monday, September 9 . 

If the ships all moved in the one direction — ^westward, I 
mean-*-the world would suffer a prodigious loss in the matter 
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6f valuable time through the dumping overboard on theOveiA 
Meridian of such multitudes of days by ships* crews and pl^ 
sengers. But fortunately the ships do not all sail wes^rhalf of 
them sail east So there is no real los& These latter pick up 
the discarded days and add them to the world’s stock ag^ ; 
and about as good as new, too ; for, of course, the salt water 
preserves them. 


CHAPTER V 

Koise proves nothing. Often a hen who has merely laid on egg car Ides 
as if she had laid an asteroid. IVilson's New Ca/e»dar, 

Wednesday ^ September ii. — ^In this world we often make 
mistakes of judgment. We do not, as a rule, get out of them 
sound and whole, but sometimes we do. At dinner yesterday 
evening — present, a mixture of Scotch, English** American, 
Canadian, and Australasian folk — a discussion broke out about 
the pronunciation of certain Scottish words. This was private 
ground, and the non-Scotch nationalities, with one exception, 
discreetly kept still. But I am not discreet, and 1 took a hand. 
I didn’t know anything about the subject, but I toQjc a hand 
just to have something to do. At that moment the word in 
dispute was the word three. One Scotchman was claiming 
that the peasantry of Scotland pronounced it three^ his adver** 
saries claimed tliat they didn’t — that they pronounced it thraixt. 
The solitary Scot was having a sultry time of it, so I thought I 
would enrich him with my help. In my position I was neces- 
sarily quite impartial, and was equally as well and as ill equipped 
to fight on the one side as on the other. So 1 spoke up and 
said the peasantry pronounced it three not thraw. It was an 
error of judgment. "T'here was a moment of astonished and 
ominous silence, then weather ensued. The storm rose and 
spread in a surprising way, and I was snowed under in a very 
few minutes. It was a bad defeat for me, a kind of Waterloo^ 
It promised to remain so, and I wished I had had better sense 
than to enter upon such a forlorn enterprise. But just then 1 
had a saxjmg thought, at least a thought that offered a chance. 
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wmte the storm was still mging I made tip a Scotch couplet* 
aad then spoke up and said — 

* ypiy well, don’t say any mor^ I confess defeat I thought 
I knew, but I see my mistake. I was deceived by one of your 
Scotch poets.’ 

’ A Sco/cA poet 1 Oh, come I Name him.’ 

^Robert Burns^ 

It is wonderful the power of that name. These nien looked 
doubtful — ^but paralysed all the same. They were quite silent 
for a moment ; then one of them said — with the reverence in 
his voice which is always present in a Scotchman’s tone when 
he utters the name — 

‘Does Robbie Burns say what docs he say?’ 

‘Thi| is what he says : 

. There were nae bairns but only tliree— - 

Ane at the breast, twa at the knee.’ 

It ended the discussion. There was no man there profane 
enough, di^oyal enough, to say any word against a thing which 
Robert Burns had settled. I shall always honour that great 
name for the salvation it brought me in this time of my sore 
need. 

It is my belief that nearly any invented quotation, played 
with confidence, stands a good chance to deceive. There are 
people who think that honesty is always the best policy. This 
is a superstition ; there are times when the appearance of it is 
worth six of it. 

We are moving steadily southward — getting further and 
further down under the projecting paunch of the globe. 
Yesterday evening we saw the Big Dipper and the North Star 
sink below the horizon and disappear from our world. No, 
not ‘we,’ but they. They saw it— somebody saw it — and told 
me about it. But it is no matter, I was not caring for those 
things, I am tired of them anyway. I think they are well 
enotgh, but one doesn’t want# them always hanging around. 
My interest was all in the Southern Cross. I had never seen 
that I had heard about it all my life, and it was but natural 
that I should be burning to see it No other constellation 
makes so much talk. I had nothing against the Big Dipper 
— ^«nd naturally couldn’t have anything against it, since it is a 
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citi2eu of our owo sky and the proper^ of the United 6tate«^ 
but I did want it to move out of the way and give this foreigMt 
a chance. Judging by the size of the talk which the Seibert) 
Cross bad made, I supposed it would need a sky all to itseE 
But that was a mistake. We saw the Cross to*night, and it 
is not large. Not large, and not strikingly bright But it was 
low down toward the horizon, and it may improve when it gets 
up higher in the sky. It is ingeniously named, for it looks 
just as a cross would look if it looked like something else. 
But that description does not describe ; it is loo vague, too 
general, too indefinite. It docs after a fashion suggest a cross 
— a cross that is out of repair — or out of drawing ; not correctly 
shaped. It is long, with a short cross-bar, and the cro^Scba^ 
is canted out of the straight line. 


It consists of four large stars and one little one. The little 
one is out of line and further damages the shape. It should 
have been placed at the intersection of the stem and the, cross- 
bar. If you do not draw an imaginary line from star to star 
it does not suggest a cross — nor anything in particular. 


One must ignore the little star and leave it out of the 
combination— it confuses everything. If you leave it out, then 
you can make out of the four stars a sort of cross — out of true; 
or a sort pf kite — out of true ; or a sort of coffin^-out of true. 
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OtmKteQations have altt^jrs been trotiblesome things to name, 
{f^oa give one of them a fanciful name, it will always refuse to 
five txp^to it ; it will always persist in not resembling the thing 
it has been named for. Ultimately, to satisfy the public, the 
fsndful name has to be discarded for a common-sense one^ a 
manifestly descriptive one. The Great Bear remained the 
Great Bear— and unrecognisable as such— for thousands of 
years ; and people complained about it all the time, and quite 
properly ; but as soon as it became the property of the United 
States, Congress changed it to the Big Dipper, and now every- 
body is satisfied, and there is no more talk about riots. I 
would not change the Southern Cross to the Southern Coffin, 
I would change it to the Southern Kite ; for up there in the 
general emptiness is the proper home of a kite, but not for 
coffins, and crosses, and dippers. In a little while now— I 
cannot tell exactly how long it will be— the globe will belong 
to the English-speaking race, and, of course, the skies also. 
Then the constellations will be reorganised, and polished up, 
and renamed — the most of them ‘Victoria,' I reckon, but this 
one will sail thereafter as the Southern Kite, or go out of 
business. Several towns and things, here and there, have been 
named for her Majesty already. 

In these past few days we are plowing through a mighty 
milky way of islands. 1 hey arc so thick on the map that one 
would hardly expect to find room between them for a canoe, 
yet we seldom glimpse one. Once wc saw the dim bulk of a 
couple of them, far away, spectral and dreamy things ; members 
of the Horne group — Alofa and Fortuna. On the larger one 
are two rival native kings— and they have a time together. 
They are Catholics ; so are their people. The missionaries 
there are French priests. 

From the multitudinous islands in these regions the 
^recruits* for the Queensland plantations were formerly 
drawn j are still drawn from them, I believe. Vessels fitted 
up like old-time slavers came here and carried off the natives 
to serve as labourers in the great Australian province. In the 
beginning it was plain, simple man-stealing, as per testimony 
of the missionaries. This has been denied, but not disproven. 
Afterward it was forbidden by law to ‘ recruit ' a native without 
his i^sent, and governmental agents were sent in all recruiting 
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ve&sek to see that the law was obeyed^which they did, 
aeconling to the recruiting people ; and which they sometin&s 
didn’t, according to the missionaries. A man could be hwfhltjr 
recruited for a three-years’ term of service ; he could volunteer 
for another term if he so chose ; when his time was up he 
could return to his island And would also have the means 
to do it ; for the Government required the employer to put 
money in its hands for this purpose before the recruit was 
delivered to him. 

Captain Wawn was a recruiting shipmaster during many years. 
From his pleasant book one gets the idea that the recruiting 
business was quite popular with the islanders, as a .rule. 
And yet that did not make the business wholly dufi'^and 
uninteresting, for one finds rather frequent little breaks in 
the monotony of it— like this, for instance : 

* The afternoon of our arrival at l^per Island the schooner 
was lying almost becalmed under the lee of the lofty central 
portion of the island, about three-quarters of a mile from the 
shore. The boats were in sight at some distance. The 
recruiter-boat had run into a small nook on the rocky coasts 
under a high bank, above which stood a solitary hut backed 
by dense forest. The Government agent and mate in the 
second boat lay about 400 yards to the Vestward, 

‘ Suddenly we heard the sound of firing, followed by yells 
from the natives on shore, and then we saw the recruiter-boat 
push out with a seemingly diminished crew. The mate’s boat 
pulled quickly up, took her in tow, and presently brought her 
alongside, all her own crew being more or less hurt. It seems 
the natives had called them into the place on pretence of 
friendship. A crowd gathered about the stem of the boat, 
and several fellows even got into her. All of a sudden our 
men were attacked with clubs and tomahawks. The recruiter 
escaped the first blows aimed at him, making play with bis 
fists until he had an opportunity to draw his revolver. ** Tom 
Sayers/’ a Mar& man, received a tomahawk blow on the head 
which laid the scalp open but did not penetrate his skulb 
i^brt^unately. Bobby Towns,” another Mar^ boatman, had 
both bis thumbs cut in warding off blows, one of them being 
so nearly severed from the hand that the doctor had to finish 
that operation, Lihu, a lifu boy, the recruiter’s spedwl 



ms CQt fm4 j^cJeed m miens jglaoes, h^t mmhete 
Jac^.i^ unlucky Tanna necruit; isho l:^d been 
to act as boatman, received an arrow through bis 
the head of which— a piece of bone seven or eight 
long— was still in the limb, protruding from both sides, 
^jben the (mats returned. The recruiter himself would have 
got off scot-free had not an arrow'pinned one of bis fingers 
to the loom of the steering-oar just as they were getting off. 
iiie fight had been short but sharp. The enemy lost two 
men, l>oth shot dead.’ 

The truth is. Captain Wawn furnishes such a crowd of 
instanceli of fatal encounters between natives and French and 
English recruiting crews (for the French are in the business 
for the plantations of New Caledonia), that one is almost 
persuaded that recruiting is not thoroughly popular among the 
islanders ; else why this bristling string of attacks and blood- 
curdling slaughter ? The captain lays it all to * Exeter Hall 
influence.’ But for the meddling philanthropists the native 
fathers an^ mothers would be fond of seeing their children 
carted into exile and now and then the grave, instead of weeping 
about it, and trying to kill the kind recruiters. 


CHAPTER VI 

History is better than prophecy. In fact history ts prophecy. And 
history says that wherever a weak and ignorant people possess a thing 
which a strong and enlightened people want, it must be yielded up peace- 
aNy . — PudtPnhead Wilson^ s New Cakndan 

Captain Wawn is crystal-clear on one point : he does not 
approve of missionaries. They obstruct his business. They 
•make ‘recruiting,* as he calls it (‘ slave-catching,’ as /^call 
it in their frank way), a trouble, when it ought to be just a picnic 
j^d a pleasure excursion. The missionaries have their opinion 
iibbut the manner in which the Labour Traffic is conducted, 
;jaM 4bout the recruiter’s evasions of the law of the traffic, and 
the traffic itself; and it is distinctly uncomplimentary 
. iW traffic and to everything connected with it, induding thi 
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Uw for it9 regulation. Captain Wawn’s book ft at very 
date. I have by me a pamphlet of still later date— hot ftbm 
the press, in fact, by Rev. W. Gray, a missionary ; and the 
book and the pamphlet taken together make exceedingly in- 
teresting reading, to my mind. 

Interesting, and easy to understand — except in one detail, 
which I will mention presently. It is easy to understand why 
the Queensland sugar planter should want the Kanaka recruit ; 
he is cheap, very cheap, in fact These are the figures paid 
by the planter : 20/. to the recruiter for getting the Kanaka — or 
* catching ’ him, as the missionary phrase goes ; 3/. to the 
Queensland Government for * superintending ’ the importation ; 
5/. deposited with the Government for the Kanaka’s passage 
home when his three years are up, in case he shall live that 
long ; about 25/. to the Kanaka himself for three years’ wages 
and clothing ; total payment for the use of a man three years, 
53/. ; or, including diet, 60/. Altogether a hundred dollars a 
year. One can understand why the recruiter is fond of the 
business ; the recruit costs him a few cheap presents (given to 
the recruit’s relatives, not to the recruit himselOi and the 
recruit is worth 20/. to the recruiter when delivered in Queens- 
land. All this is clear enough ; but the thing that is not clear 
is, what there is about it all to persuade the recruit ? He is 
young and brisk, life at home in his beautiful island is one lazy 
long holiday to him ; or if he wants to work, he can turn out a 
couple of bags of copra per week and sell it for four or five 
shillings a bag. In Queensland he must get up at dawn and 
work from eight to twelve hours a day in the cane fields— in a 
much hotter climate than he is used to— and get less than four 
shillings a week for it. 

I cannot understand his willingness to go to Queensland. 
It is a deep puzzle to me. Here is the explanation from the 
planter’s point of view ; at least, 1 gather from the missionary’s 
pamphlet that it is the planter’s : 

* When he comes from his home he is a savage pure aud 
simple. He feels no shame at his nakedness and want of 
adornment. When he returns home he does so well dressed, 
sporting Waterbury watch, collars, cuffs, boots, and jewellery. 
He takes with him one or more boxes ‘ well filled with clotbingi 
' * Box ' is Enaiish for trunk. 
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i musical instrument or two, ppftimerjrj and other artides of 
kocuiy he has learned to appreciate.’ 

just one moment we have i seeming flash of compre- 
hension of the Kanaka’s reason for exiling himself ; he goes 
away to acquire dvUisation. Yes, he was naked and not 
ashamed, now he is clothed and knows how to be ashamed ; 
he was unenlightened, now he has a Waterbury watch ; he was 
unrefined, now he has jewellery, and something to make him 
smell good ; he was a nobody, a provincial, now he has been 
^to far countries and can show off. 

It all looks plausible — for a moment. Then the missionary 
takes hold of this explanation and pulls it to pieces, and dances 
on it, and damages it beyond recognition. 

‘Admitting that the foregoing description is the average 
, one, the average sequel is this : The cuffs and collars, if used 
at all, are carried off by youngsters, who fasten them round the 
leg, just below the knee, as ornaments. The Waterbury, 
broken and dirty, finds its way to the trader, who gives a trifle 
for it ; or tl^ inside is taken out, the wheels strung on a thread 
and hung round the neck. Knives, axes, calico, and handker- 
chiefs are divided among friends, and there is hardly one of 
these apiece. The boxes, the keys lost on the road home, 
can be bought for 2j. td. They are to be seen rotting outside 
in almost any shore village on Tanna. (I speak of what I 
have seen.) A returned Kanaka has been furiously angry with 
me because I would not buy his trousers, which he declared 
were just my fit. He sold them afterwards to one of my 
Aniwan teachers for 9^. worth of tobacco — a pair of trousers 
that probably cost him Ss. or los, in Queensland. A coat or 
a shirt is handy for cold weather. The white handkerchiefs, 
the ‘senet’ (perfumery), the umbrella, and perhaps the hat, are 
kept. The boots have to take their chance, if they do not 
happen to fit the copra trader. ‘ Senet ’ on the hair, streaks 
of paint on the face, a dirty white handkerchief round the neck, 
strips of turtle shell in the ears, a belt, a sheath and knife, and 
atj^ umbrella constitute the rig of the returned Kanaka at home 
the day after landing.’ 

A hat, an umbrella, a belt, a neckerchief— otherwise, stark 
rsaked. All in a day the hard-earned * civilisation ’ has melted 
away to this. And even these perishable things must presently 
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go, Indeed* there is but a single detail of his civilisation that 
can be depended on to stay by him ; according to the nRa- 
sionary* he has learned to Swear. This is art* and art ^ long^ 
as the poet says. 

In all countries the laws throw light upon the past. The 
Queensland law for the regulation of the Labour Traffic is a, 
confession. It is a confession tliat the evils charged by the 
missionaries upon the traffic had existed in the past, and that 
they still existed when the law was made. The missionaries 
make a further charge : that the law is evaded by the recruiters^, 
and that the Government agent sometimes helps them to do 
it Regulation 31 reveals two things : that sometimes a young 
fool of a recruit gets his senses back, after being persuaded^to 
sign away his liberty for three years, and dearly wants to get 
out of the engagement and stay at home with his own people 
and that threats, intimidation, and force are used to keep him 
on board the recruiting>ship and hold him to his contract. 
Regulation 31 forbids these coercions. The law requires that 
he shall be allowed to go free ; and another clause of it 
requires the recruiter to set him ashore — per boat, because of 
the prevalence of sharks. Testimony from Rev. Mr. Gray : 

‘ There are “ wrinkles ” for taking the penitent Kanaka. My 
first experience of the traffic was a case of this kind in 1S84, 
A vessel anchored just out of sight of our station, word was 
brought me that some boys were stolen, and the relatives 
wished me to go and get them back. The facts were, a$ I 
found, that six boys had recruited, had rushed into the boat, 
the Government agent informed me. They had all “ signed," 
and, said the Government agent, “ on board they shall remain." 
I was assured that the six boys were of age and willing to 
go. Yet oh getting ready to leave the ship I found four of the 
lads ready to come ashore in the boat 1 This I forbade. 
One of them jumped into the water and persisted iu coming 
ashore in my boat. When appealed to, the Government agent 
suggested that we go and leave him to be picked up by the 
ship’s boat, a quarter mile distant at the time i ’ 

The law and the missionaries feel for the repentant recruit 
-^and properly, one may be permitted to think, for he is only a 

i routh, and ignorant and persuadable to his hurt ; but sympa^ 
or him is not kept in stock by the recruiter. Rev* Mr* Gray says 1 
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^ Aca^tain many years in the traffic explained to me how 
afHmitent could be taken. ^ When a boy jumps overboard we 
Jnsttahe a boat and pull e^ead of him, then lie between him 
and the shore. If he has not tired hhnself swimming, and 
passes the boat, keep on heading him in this way. The dodge 
4 ^4arely fails. The boy generally tires of swimming, gets into 
the boat of his own accord, and goes quietly on board.” ’ 

Yes, exhaustion is likely to make a boy quiet. If the 
distressed boy had been the speaker's son, and the captors 
savages, the speaker would have been surprised to see how 
didimntly the thing looked from the new point of view. 
However, it is not our custom to put ourselves in the other 
person’s place. Somehow there is something pathetic about 
that disappointed young savage’s resignation. I must explain 
here that in the traffic dialect ‘boy* docs not always mean 
boy; it means a youth above sixteen years of age. That is by 
Queensland law the age of consent, though it is held that 
recruiters allow themselves some latitude in guessing at ages. 

Captain Wawn of the free spirit chafes under the annoyance 
of ‘cast-iron regulations.* They and the missionaries have 
poisoned his life. He grieves for the good old days, vanished 
to come no more. See him weep ; herr him cuss between the 
lines ! 

‘ For a long time we were allowed to apprehend and detain 
all deserters who had signed the agreement on board ship, but 
the “cast-iron** regulations of the Act of 1884 put a stop to 
that, allowing the Kanaka to sign the agreement for three years’ 
service, travel about in the ship in receipt of the regular rations, 
cadge all he could, and leave when he thought fit, so long as 
he did not extend his pleasure trip to Queensland.* 

Rev. Mr. Gray calls this same restrictive cast-iron law a 
‘farce,* ‘There is as much cruelty and injustice done to 
natives by Acts that are legal as by deeds unlawful The 
regulations that exist are unjust and inadequate — unjust and 
inadequate they must ever be.* He furnishes his reasons for 
his position, but they are too long for reproduction here. 

However, if the most a Kanaka advantages himself by a 
&ree-years* course in civilisation in Queensland is a necklace 
and an umbrella, and a showy imperfection in the art of svrearing, 
j|t must be that a/l the profit of the traffic goes to the white 

V ^ • 
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tmm. This could be twisted ioto a plausible aifoment tbal 
the traffic ought to be squarely abolished. ^ * 

>* However, there is reason for hope that that can be 
to achieve itself. It is claimed that the traffic will depopulate 
its sources of supply within the next twenty or thirty years* 
Queensland is a very healthy place for white peqple^deat^ 
rate 12 in 1,000 of the population — but the Kanaka death-ralle 
is away above that The vital statistics for 1893 place it at 52 ; 
for 1894 (Mackay district), 68. The first six months of the 
Kanaka’s exile are peculiarly p^ilous for him because of the 
rigors of the new climate. The death-rate among the new 
men has reached as high as x8o in the 1,000. In the Kanaka’s 
native home his death-rate is 12 in time of peace and ^ in 
time of war. Thus exile to Queensland —with the opportunity 
to acquire civilisation, an umbrella, and a pretty poor quality 
of profanity — is twelve times as deadly for him as war. 
Common Christian charity, common humanity, docs seem to 
require, not only that these people be returned to their homes, 
but that war, pestilence, and famine be introtjljLiced among 
them for their preservation. 

Concerning these Pacific isles and their peoples an eloquent 
prophet spoke long years ago— five-and- fifty years ago. In fact, 
he spoke a little too early. Prophecy is a good line of busi- 
ness, but it is full of risks. This prophet was the Right Rev. 
M. Russell, LL.D., D.C.L,, of Edinburgh. 

* Is the tide of civilisation to roll only to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, and is the sun of knowledge to set at last 
in the weaves of the Pacific? No, the mighty day of four 
thousand years is drawing to its close, the sun of humanity has 
performed its destined course ; but long ere its setting rays 
are extinguished in the west, its ascending beams have 
glittered on the isles of the eastern seas. . . . And now we see the 
race of Japhet setting forth to people the isles, and the seeds 
of another Europe and a second England sown in the re^ons 
of the sun. But maik the words of the prophecy : He shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant** 
It is not said Canaan shall be his s/ave. To the Anglo-Saxon 
race is given the sceptre of the globe, but there is not givi^ 
either the lash of the slave driver or the rack of the executioiier* 
The East will not be stained with the same atrocidai M ^ 
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WtOt the frightful gangrene of an inthralled race is not to mar 
'' tbi;! destinies of the family of Japhet in the Oriental world ; 
Aumai^ing, not destrnying, as they advance ; uniting with, not 
. enslaring, the inhabitants with whom they dwell, ^e British 
lace may,’ &c. &c. 

And Ae closes his vision with an invocation from 
’Thomson: 

Come« bright improvetnc&t ! on the car of time. 

And rule the spacious world from clime to clime* 

Very well, Bright Improvement has arrived, you see, with 
her civilisation, and her Wateibury, and her umbrella, and her 
third-quality profanity, and her humanising, not destroying 
machinery, and her hundred and eighty death-rate, and every- 
thing is going along just as handsome. 

But the prophet that speaks last has an advantage over the 
pioneer in the business. Rev. Mr. Gray says : 

‘What I am concerned about is that we, as a Christian 
nation, should wipe out these races to enrich ourselves.* ^ 

And he closes his pamphlet with a grim indictment which is 
as eloquent in its flowerless, straightforward English as is the 
hand-painted rhapsody of the early prcj^^het. 

* My indictment of the Queensland Kanaka Labour Traffic 
is this 

‘ I. It generally demoralises and always impoverishes the 
Kanaka, deprives him of his citizenship, and depopulates the 
islands fitted to his home. 

* 2. It is felt to lower the dignity of the white agricultural 
labourer in Queensland, and beyond a doubt it lowers his 
wages there. 

* 3« The whole system is fraught with danger to Australia 
and the islands on the score of health. 

*4. On social and political grounds the continuance of the 
Queensland Kanaka Labour Traffic must be a barrier to the 
true federation of the Australian colonies. 

^5, The Regulations under which the traffic exists in 
Queensland are inadequate to prevent abuses, and in the nature 

things they must remain so. 

* 6 ^ The whole system is contrary to the spirit and doctrine 
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of the Goq>el of Jesus Christ The Gospel requires hs^to 
help the weak, but the Kanaka is fleeced and trodden down. , 

* 7. 'Ihe bed-rock of this traffic is tftat the life and liberty 
of a black man is of less value than those ol* a white man. And 
a traffic that has grown out of “slave-hunting” will certainly 
remain to the end not unlike its origin.' * 


CHAPTER VII 

Honesty is often the best policy, but sometimes the appearance of It is 
wortli six of li.'^Pudd^nhead JVilion's Neiv Caletidar, 

From Diary : For a day or two we have been plowing among 
an invisible vast wilderness of islands, catching now and tWn 
a shadowy glimpse of a member of it. There does seem to be 
a prodigious lot of islands this year ; the map of this region 
is freckled and fly-specked all over with them. Xheir number 
would seem to be uncountable. We are moving among the 
Fijis now — 224 islands and islets in the group. In front of 
us, to the west, the wilderness stretches toward Australia, then 
curves upward to New Guinea, and still up and up to Japan ; 
behind us, to the east, the wilderness stretches sixty degrees 
across the wastes of the Pacific ; south of us is New Zealand. 
Somewhere or other among these myriads Samoa is concealed, 
and not discoverable on the map. Still, if you wish to go there, 
you will have no trouble about finding it if you follow the 
directions given by Robert Louis Stevenson to Dr. Conan 
Doyle and to Mr. J. M. Barrie. ‘ You go to America, cross 
the continent to San Francisco, and then it’s the second turning 
to the left.’ To get the full flavour of the joke one must take a 
glance at the map. 

Wednesday^ September ii. — ^Yesterday we passed close to 
anisland or so, and recognised the published Fiji characteristics : 
a broad belt of clean white coral sand around the island hack 
of it a graceful fringe of leaning palms, with native huts nestling 
cosily among the shrubbery at their bases ; back of these a 
stretch of level land clothed in tropic vegetation ; back of thal^ 
rugged and picturesque mountains, A detail of the immediate 



: a i»oul3ering ship perdied high tip on a reef-]^ndi« 
completes the compositioni and the picture 

|pl|j|^ic|^y perfect 

N, . In the afternoon we sighted Suva, the capital of the groui), 
.and threaded our way into the secluded little harbour — a placid 
hasih of brilliant blue and green water tucked snugly in among 
the sheltering hills. A few ships rode at anchor in it — orfe of 
them a sailing vessel flying the American flag; and they said 
she came from Duluth 1 There’s a journey t Duluth is 
Several thousand miles from the sea, and yet she is entitled to 
the proud name of Mistress of the Commercial Marine of the 
United States of America. There is only one free, independenti 
unsubsidised American ship sailing the foreign seas, and 
Duluth owns it. All by itself that ship is the American Fleet, 
All by itself it causes the American name and power to be 
respected in the far regions of the globe. All by itself it 
certifies to the world that the most populous civilised nation in 
the earth has a just pride in her stupendous stretch of sea- 
front, and ^ determined to assert and maintain her rightful 
place as one of the Great Maritime Powers of the Planet. All 
by itself it is making foreign eyes familiar with a Flag which 
they have not seen before for forty years outside of the 
museum. For what Duluth has done, in building, equipping, 
and maintaining at her sole expense the American Foreign 
Commercial Fleet, and in thus rescuing the American name 
from shame and lifting it high for the homage of the nations, 
we owe her a debt of gratitude which our hearts shall confess 
with quickened beats whenever her name is named henceforth. 
Many national toasts will die in the lapse of time, but while 
, the flag flies and the Republic survives, they who live under 
their shelter will still drink this one, standing and un- 
<X)vered : * Health and prosperity to thee, O Duluth, American 
Queen of the Alien Seas I ’ 

Row boats began to flock from the shore; their crews 
were the first natives we had seen. These men carried no 
.'jpyeiid of clothing, and this was wise, for the weather was 
Handsome great dusky men they were, muscular, cle^n- 
,^mbed, and with faces full of character and intelligence. It 
" W^d be hard to find their superiors anywhere among the dark 
1 should think. 
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Evetybody vent a&ote to look atouod, And qty out tlk4 
land, and have that luxury of luxuries to sea-voyi^ers, a 
dinner. And there we saw more natives : wrinkled oldcwomat 
with their flat mammals flung over the shoulder or hanging 
down in front like the cold-weather drip from the molasses- 
faucet ; plump and smily young girls, blithe and content, easy 
and* graceful, a pleasure to look at; young matrons, tal^ 
straight, comely, nobly built, sweeping by with chin up, and a 
gait incomparable for unconscious stateliness and dignity j 
majestic young men— athletes, for build and muscle— dothed 
in a loose arrangement of dazzling white, with bronze breast 
and bronze legs naked, and the head a cannon-swab of solid 
hair combed straight out from the skull and dyed a rich bri&- 
red. Only sixty years ago they were sunk in darkness ; now 
they have the bicycle. 

We strolled about the streets of the white folk’s little town 
and around over the hills by paths and roads among European 
dwellings, and gardens, and plantations, and past clumps of 
hibiscus that made a body blink, the great blosssms were so 
intensely red ; and by and by we stopped to ask an elderly 
English colonist a question oi two, and to sympathise with him 
concerning the torrid weather ; but he was surprised, and said : 

‘This? This is not hot. You ought to be here in the 
summer time once.’ 

‘We supposed that this was summer ; it has the ear-marks 
of it. You could take it to almost any country and deceive 
people with it. But if it isn’t summer, what does it lack?’ 

‘ It lacks half a year. This is midwinter.’ 

I had been suffering from colds for several months, and a 
sudden change of season like this could hardly fail to do me 
hurt. It brought on another cold. 

It is odd, these sudden jumps from season to season. A 
fortnight ago we left A^merica in midsummer, now it is midwinter ; 
about a week hence we shall arrive in Australia in the spring. 

After dinner I found in the billiard room a resident whom 
I had known somewhere else in the world, and presently made 
some new friends and drove with them out into the country to 
visit his Excellency, the head of the State, who was occupying 
his country residence to escape the rigors of the winter weathoft 
I suppose for it was on breezy, high ground, and much tnoie 
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0ptofortat)3e thatt the lorn where the tawn iS| and 

the winter has full swings and often sets a person's hair 
afire when he takes off his hat to bow. There is a noble and 
beautim view of ocean and islands and castellated peaks from 
the governor’s high-placed house, and its immediate sur- 
roundings lie drowsing in that dreamy repose and serenity 
which are the charm of life in the Pacific islands. 

One of the new friends who went out there with me was a 
large man, and I had been admiring his size all the way. 1 
was still admiring it as he stood by the governor on the verandah, 
talking. Then the Fijian butler stepped out there to announce 
tea and dwarfed him. Maybe be did not quite dwarf him, but 
at any rate the contrast was quite striking. Perhaps that dark 
giant was a king in a condition of political suspension. I 
think that in the talk there on the verandah it was said that in 
Fiji, as in the Sandwich Islands, native kings and chiefs are 
of much giandcr size and build than the commoners. This 
man was clothed in flowing white vestments, and they were 
just the th\pg for him ; they comported well with his great 
stature and his kingly port and dignity. European clothes 
would have degraded him and made him commonplace. I 
know that, because they do that with everybody that wears them 

It was said that the old-time devotion to chiefs and reverence 
for their persons still survive in the native commoner, and in 
great force. The educated young gentleman who is chief oi 
the tribe that live in the region about the capital dresses in the 
fashion of high-class European gentlemen, hut even his clothes 
cannot damn him in the reverence of his people. Their pride 
in his lofty rank and ancient lineage lives on, in spite of his 
lost authority and the evil magic of his tailor. He has no 
need to defile himself with work, or trouble his heart with the 
sordid cares of life ; the tribe will see to it that he shall not 
want, and that he shall hold up his head and live like a gentle- 
man. I bad a glimpse of him down in the town. Perhaps he 
13 a descen^nt of the last king — the king with the difficult 
name, whose memory is preserved by a notable monument of 
cut stone which one sees in an enclosure in the middle of the 
town. Tbakombau — I remember, now ; that is the name. It 
^ easier to preserve it on a granite block than in your head. 

, Fiji was ceded to England by this king in x8}4. One of 
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the gentleioen prei^ent at the govemor’a quoted arematk lUf^ 
by the king at the time of the cession— a neat retort, and 
k touch of pathos in it, toa The English commissioner had 
offered a crumb of comfort to Thakombau by saying tSat the 
transfer of the kingdom to Great Britain was merely ^a sort ot 
hermit-crab formality, you know.' * Y es,' said poor Thakombau, 
* but with this difference— the crab moves into an unoccupied 
shell, but mine isn't' 

However, as far as I can make out from the books, the 
king was between the devil and the deep sea at the time, and 
hadn’t much choice. He owed the United States a large debt 
— a debt which he could pay if allowed time, but time was 
denied him. He must pay up right away, or the warshif^ 
would be upon him. To protect his people from this disaster 
he ceded his country to Britain, with a clause in the contract 
which provided for the ultimate payment of the American debt 

In old times the Fijians were fierce fighters ; they ifrere 
very religious, and worshipped idols ; the big chiefs were proud 
and haughty, and they were men of great style in many ways ; 
all chiefs had several wives, the biggest chiefs sometimes had 
as many as fifiy. When a chief was dead and ready for burial, 
four or five of his wives were strangled and put in the grave 
with him. In 1804 twenty-seven British convicts escaped 
fiom Australia to Fiji, and brought guns and ammunition with 
them. Consider what a power they were, armed like tliat, 
and what an cppoitunity they had. If they had been energetic 
men and sober, and had had brains and known how to use 
them, they could have achieved the sovereignty of the Archi- 
pelago — twenty-seven kings, and each with eight or nine islands 
under his sceptre. But nothing came of their chance. They 
lived worthless lives of sin and luxury, and died without honour 
—in most cases by violence. Only one of them had any 
ambition ; he was an Irishman named Connor. He tried to 
raise a family of fifty children, and scored forty-eight. He 
died lamenting his failure. It was a foolish sort of avaiice* 
Many a father would have been rich enough with forty. 

-They are a fine race, the Fijians, with brains in their heads, 
and an inquiring turn of mind. 

It appears that their savage ancestors had a doctrine of 
unmortality in their scheme of religion— with limitations. That 
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itlx» iay» their dead friend woidd go to a happy faereaftar if he 
toidd be accumulated, but not otherwise, They*^ drew the 
line; they thought that the missionary’s doctrine was too 
sweeping too comprehensive. They called his attention to 
certain facts. For instance, many of their friends had been 
devoured by sharks ; the sharks, in their turn, were caught and 
eaten by other men ; later, these men were captured in war, 
and eaten by* the enemy. The original persons had entered 
into the composition of the sharks ; next, they and the sharks 
had become part of the flesh and blood and bone of the 
cannibals. How, then, could the particles of the original men 
be searched out from the final conglomerate and put together 
again? The inquirers were full of doubts, and considered that 
the missionary had not examined the matter with the gravity 
and attention which so serious a thing deserved. 

The missionary taught these exacting savages many valu- 
able things, and got from them one — a very damty and poetical 
idea : Those wild atfd ignorant poor children of Nature 
believed tha^the flowers, after they perish, rise on the winds 
and float away to the fair fields of heaven, and flourish there 
for ever in immortal beauty 1 


CHAPTER VIII 

He WAS as shy as a newspaper is when referring to its own merits. 

Pudd'nhcad Wtlsoti^s Netv Calendar* 

When one glances at the map the members of the stupendous 
island wilderness of the Pacific seem to crowd upon each 
other; but 'no, there is no crowding, even in the centre of 
a group ; and between groups there are lonely wide deserts of 
sea. Not everything is known about the islands, their peoples, 
BXid their languages. A startling reminder of this is furnished 
by the fact that in Fiji, twenty years s^o, were living two strange 
a^ solitary beings who came from an unknown country and 
spoke an unknown language. They were picked up by a 
passing vessel many hundreds of miles from any known land^ 
floaritig in the same tiny canoe in which they had been blown 
oul to sea. When found they were but skin and bone. No 
000 could understand what ihtj said} and they have never 
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tiatned tbmr cotmtty ; or, if they hav^ the name does not 
cotrespond with th^ of any island on any ehart They Ire 
now &t and sleek, and as happy as the day is long. « In the 
ship’s log there is an entry of the latitude and longitude in 
which they were found, and this is probably aD the clue they 
will ever l^ve to their lost homes. ^ 

What a strange and romantic episode it is ; and how one 
is tortured with curiosity to know whence thdse mysterious 
creatures came, those men without a country, errant wails 
who cannot name their lost home, wandering children of 
Nowhere. 

Indeed, the island wilderness is the very home of romance, 
and dreams, and mystery. The loneliness, the solemnity, the 
beauty, and the deep repose of this wilderness have a cha m 
which is all their own for the bruised spirit of men who have 
fought and failed in the struggle for life in the great woild $ 
and for men who have been hunted out^of the great world for 
crime ; and for other men who love an easy and indolent exist- 
ence j and for others who love a roving free life, and stir, and 
change, and adventure ; and for yet others who love an easy 
and comfortable career of trading and money-getting, mixed 
w’ith plenty of loose matrimony by purchase, divorce without 
trial or expense, and limitless spiceing thrown in to make life 
ideally perfect 

We sailed again, much refreshed. , 

The most cultivated person in the ship was a young 
Englishman whose home was in New Zealand. He was a 
naturalist. His learning in his specialty was deep and thorough, 
his interest in his subject amounted to a passion, he had an 
easy gift of speech ; and so, when he talked about animals it 
was a pleasure to listen to him, and profitable, too, though 
he was sometimes difficult to understand, because now and then 
he used scientific technicalities which ware above the reach of 
some of us. They were pretty sure to be above my reach, but 
as he was quite willing to explain them 1 always made it a 
point to get him to do it. Z had a fair knowledge of his subject 
— layman’s knowledge — to begin with, but it was his teach*^ 
ings which crystallised it into scientific form and clarity — a 
word, gave it value. 

> Forbes’ Tunf Years in Fiji. 
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t ' Rli special interest vm tbe &ana of Austzala^ and his 
of the matter was as exhaustive as it was accurate. 
t AjU'ea^y knew a good deal about the rabbits in Australasia, 
aatkd their marvellous fecundity, but in my talks with him I 
fbnnd that my estimate of the great hindrance and obstruction 
inflicted by the rabbit-pest upon traffic and travel was far short 
of the facts. He told me that the first pair of rabbits imported 
into Australasia bred so wonderfully that within six months 
rabbits were so thick in the land that people had to dig trenches 
through them to get from town to town. 

He told me a great deal about worms, and the kangaroo, 
and other coleoptera, and said he knew the history and 
ways of all such pachydermata. He said the kangaroo had 
pockets, and carried its young in them when it couldn’t get 
apples. And he said that the emu was as big as an ostrich, 
and looked like one, and had an amorphous appetite and would 
eat bricks. Also, that the dingo was not a dingo at all, but 
just a wild dog j and that the only difference between a dingo 
and a dodo igas that neither of them barked ; otherwise they 
were just the same. 

He said that the only game bird in Australia was the 
wombat, and the only song-bird the larrikin, and that both 
were protected by Government The most beautiful of the 
native birds was the bird of Paradise. Next came the two 
kinds of lyres, not spelt the same. He said tbe one kind was 
dying out, the other thickening up. He explained that the 
* sundowner ’ was not a bird, it was a man ; sundowner was 
merely the Australian equivalent of our word tramp. He is a 
loafer, a hard drinker, and a sponge. He tramps across tbe 
country in the sheep-shearing season, pretending to look for 
work, but he always times himself to arrive at a sheep-run just 
at sundown, when the day’s labour ends ; all he wants is 
whisky and supper and bed and breakfast ; he gets them,>^and 
then disappears. The naturalist spoke of the bell-bird, the 
O^ature that at short intervals all day rings out its mellow and 
exquisite peal from tbe deeps of the forest. It is the favourite 
ailid best friend of the weary and thirsty sundowner ; for he 
knows that wherever the bell-bird is, there is water, and he 
goes somewhere else. The naturalist said that the oddest bird 
ik Australasia was the laughing jackass, and the biggest the 
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tmr txtinct great moa. The moa stood thirteen feet high, ml 
could step over an ordinary man’s head or kick his l^t dSTj 
and his head too, for that matter. He said it was winglessi 
but a swift runner. The natives used to ride it ft could 
make forty miles an hour, and keep it up for four hundred 
miles and come out reasonably fresh. It was still in existence 
when the railway was introduced into New Zealand, still in 
existence, and canying the mails. The railroad began with 
the same schedule it has now r two expresses a week — time, 
twenty miles an hour. The company exterminated the moa to 
get the mails. 

Speaking of the indigenous coneys and Bactrian camels, the 
naturalist said that the coniferous and bacteriological output of 
Australasia was remarkable for its many and curious departtnks 
from the accepted laws governing these species of tubercles, 
but that in his opinion Nature’s fondness for dabbling in the 
erratic was most notably exhibited in that curious combina- 
tion of bird, fish, amphibian, borrower, crawler, quadruped, and 
Christian, called the ornithorhyncus— grotesques^ of animals, 
king of the animalcuke of the world for versatility of character 
and make-up. Said he — 

‘ You can call it anything you want to, and be right It is 
a fish, for it lives in a river half the time ; it is a land animal, 
for it resides on the land half the time ; it is an amphibian, 
since it likes both and does not know which it prefers ; it is a 
hybernian, for when times are dull and nothing much going on, 
it buries itself under the mud at the bottom of a puddle, and 
hybernates there a couple of weeks at a time ; it is a kind of 
duck, for it has a duck-bill and four webbed paddles ; it is fish 
and quadruped together, for in the water it swims with the 
paddles, and on shore it paws itself across country with them ; 
it is a kind of seal, for it has a seal’s fur ; it is carnivorous, 
herbivorous, insectivorous, and vermifuginous, for it eats fish, 
and grass, and butterflies, and in the season digs worms out of 
the mud and devours them ; it is clearly a bird, for it lays eggs 
and hatches them ; it is clearly a mammal, for it nurses its 
young ; and it is manifestly a kind of Christian, for it keeps the 
sabbath when there is anybody around, and when there isn’t^ 
doesn’t. It has all the tastes there are, except refined ones ; 
has all the habits there are, except good ones. 
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^ tt is a survival—^ survival of tbe fittest Mr. Darwin in* 
we&ted tfie theory that goes by that name, but the omithorbyncus 
was thaifirst to put it to actual experiment and prove that it 
could be done. Hence it should have as much of the credit 
as Mr. Darwin. It was never in the Ark, you will find no 
mention of it there ; it nobly stayed out and worked the tbcoryi 
Of all creatures in the world it was the only one properly 
ec|uipped for the test. The Ark was thirteen months afloat, 
and all the globe submerged, no land visible above the flood, 
no vegetation, no food for a mammal to eat, nor water for a 
mammal to drink, for all mammal food was destroyed, and 
when the pure floods from heaven and the salt oceans of the 
earth mingled, their waters rose above the mountain tops. The 
result was a drink which no bird or beast of ordinary construc- 
tion could use and live. But this combination was nuts 
for the ornithorhyncus, if I may use a term like that without 
offence. Its river home had always been salted by the flood- 
tides of the sea. On the face of the Noachian deluge in- 
numerable Sorest trees were floating. Upon these the 
ornithorhyncus voyaged in peace, voyaged from clime to clime, 
from hemisphere to hemisphere, in contentment and comfort, 
in virile interest in the constant charge of scene, in humble 
thankfulness for its privileges, in cver-increasing enthusiasm in 
the development of the great theory upon whose validity it had 
staked its life, its fortune, and its sacred honour, if I may use 
such expressions without impropriety in connection with an 
episode qf this nature. 

^It lived the tranquil and luxurious life of a creature of 
independent means. Of things actually necessary to its 
existence and its happiness not a detail was wanting. When it 
wished to walk it scrambled along the tree-trunk ; it mused in 
the shade of the leaves by day, it slept in their shelter by 
night ; when it wanted the refreshment of a swim, it had it ; it 
ate leaves when it wanted a vegetable diet ; it dug under the 
bark for worms and grubs ; when it wanted fish it caught them, 
when it wanted eggs it laid them. If the grubs gave out in one 
tree H swam to another, and as for fish, the very opulence of 
the supply was an embarrassment. And finally, when it was 
thirsty it smacked its chops in gratitude over a blend that 
^uld have slain a crocodile 
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" * When at last, after thirteen months of travel and reseattA ^ 
in all the zones, it went aground on a mountain summif, k * 
strode ashore, saying in its heart, Let them that com^afterme 
invent theories and dream dreams about the Survival of the 
Fittest if they like, but I am the first that has done it.” 

* This wonderful creature dates back, like the kangaroo and 
many other Australian hydrocephalous invertebrates, to an age 
long anterior to the advent of man upon the earth ; they date 
back, indeed, to a time when a causeway hundreds of miles 
wide and thousands of miles long joined Australia to Africa, 
and the animals of the two countries were alike, and all 
belonged to that remote geological epoch known to science as 
the Old Red Grindstone Post-Pleosaurian. Later, the cause* 
way sank under the sea ; subterranean convulsions lifted 
African continent a thousand feet higher than it was before, 
but Australia kept her old level. In Africa’s new climate the 
animals necessarily began to develop and shade off into new 
forms, and families, and species, but our animals of Australia as 
necessarily remained stationary, and have so remained until 
this day. In the course of some millions of years the African 
ornithorhyncus developed, and developed, and developed, and 
sluffed off detail after detail of its make-up until at last the 
creature became wholly disintegrated and scattered. Whenever 
you see a bird or a beast, or a seal or an otter in Africa, you 
know that he is merely a sorry surviving fragment of that 
sublime original of whom I have been speaking— that creature 
which was everything in general and nothing in particular— the 
opulently endowed JS Pluribus Unum of the animal world. 

‘ Such is the history of the most hoary, the most ancient, 
the most venerable creature that exists in the earth to-day 
— Ornithorhyncus Platypus Exiraordinariensis — ^whom God 
preserve I ’ 

When he was strongly moved he could rise and soar like 
that with ease. And not only in the prose form but in the ' 
poetical as well. He had written many pieces of poetry in his 
time^ and these manuscripts he lent around among the 
passengers, and was willing to let them be copied. It seemed 
to me that the least technical one in the series, and the am 
which reached the loftiest note, perhaps, was his 
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INVOCATION 

Come forth from th^r oozy couch 
Op Ornithorhyncus dear I 
And greet with a cordial claw 
The sti anger that longs to hear 

From thy own own lips the tale 
Of thy ongm all unknown • 

Thy misplaced bone where flesh should be 
And flesh where should be bone ; 

And fiohy fin where should be paw, 

And bea\cr-lrowel tail, 

At.d snout of beast equipp'd with teeth 
Where gills ought U pre\ail. 

Come, Kangaroo, the good and true 1 
Foreshortened as to legs. 

And body tapered like a churn, 

* And sack marsupial, i*fcg$. 

And till us why you linger here, 

Thou lelic of a saniOicd ti ns, 

When all your friends ns fossils sleep. 

Immortalised in hmc 1 

Perhaps no poet is a conscious plagiarist ; but there seems 
to be warrant for suspecting that there is no poet who is not at 
one time or another an unconscious one. The above verses 
are indeed beautiful, and in a way, touching ; but there is a 
haunting something about them which unavoidably suggests the 
Sweet Singer of Michigan. It can hardly be doubted that the 
author had read the works of that poet and been impressed by 
them. It is not apparent that he has borrowed from them any 
word or yet any phrase, but the style and swing, and mastery 
and melody of the Sweet Singer are all there. Compare this 
Invocation with ‘ Frank Dutton —particularly stanzas first and 
seventeenth ^and I think the reader will feel convinced that he 
wbo wrote the one had read the other.^ 


* Thi SmHmnfat Son^ 3 $^ ^y Mrs. Julia Mooie, p. 36b 
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Frank Dutton wa$ as fine a lad 
As ever you wi^ to see, 

And he was drowned in I^e Island Lake— > 
On earth no more will he be. 

His age was near fifteen years, 

And he was a motherless boy — 

He was living with his grandmother 
When he was drowned, poor boy. 

xvii 

lie was drowned on Tuesday afternoon— 
On Sunday he was found, 

And the tidings of that drowned boy 
Was heard for miles around. 

His form was laid by his mother's side^ 
Beneath the cold, cold ground — 

His friends for him will drop a tear 
When they view his little mound. 


CHAPTER IX 

Pity is for the living, envy is for the dead. 

PudtVnhead fVi/son's New CaUndar^ 

September 13 — Night — Close to Australia now. Sydney fifty 
miles distant. 

That note recalls an experience. The passengers were sent 
for to come up in the bow and see a fine sight It was very 
dark. One could not follow with the eye the surface of the 
sea more than fifty yards in any ^direction — it dimmed away 
and became lost to sight at about that distance from us. But 
if you patiently gazed into the darkness a little while, there was 
a sure reward for you. Presently, a quarter of a mile away, you 
would see a blinding Lplash or explosion of light on the water— 
a flash so sudden and so astonishingly brilliant that it would 
make you catch your breath ; then that blotch of light would 
instantly extend itself and take the corkscrew shape and 
imposing length of the fabled sea-serpent, with every curve of 
its body and the * break ’ spreading away from its head and the 
weke following behind its tail clothed in a fierce splendour of 
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living 0 ie. And my, but it was coming at a lightning gait 1 
, Almost before you could think, this monster of light, fifty feet 
long, would go flaming and storming by, and. suddenly dis- 
appear. And out in the distance whence he came you would 
see another flash ; and another, and another, and another, and 
see them turn into sea-serpents on the instant ; and once six- 
teen flashed up at the same time and came tearing toward us, 
a swarm of wriggling curves, a moving conflagration, a vision of 
bewildering beauty, a spectacle of fire and energy whose equal 
the most of those people will not see again until after they are 
dead. 

It was porpoises — porpoises aglow with phosphorescent 
light. They presently collected in a wild and magnificent 
jumble under the bows, and there they played for an hour, 
leaping and frolicking and carrying on, turning summersaults 
in front of the stem or across it, and never getting hit, never 
making a miscalculation, though the stem missed them only 
about an inch as a rule. They were porpoises of the ordinary 
length — eight pr ten feet, but every twist of their bodies sent a 
long corkscrew of glowing curves astern. That fiery jumble 
was an enchanting thing to look at, and we stayed out 
the performance; one cannot have surh a show as that twice 
in a hfe-lime. The porpoise is the kitten of the sea ; he never 
has a serious thought, he cares for nothing but fun and play. 
But I think I never saw him at his winsomest until that night. 
It was near a centre of civilisation, and he could have been 
drinking. 

By and by, when we had approached to somewhere within 
thirty miles of Sydney Heads, the great electric light that is 
posted on one of those lofty ramparts began to show, and in 
time the little spark grew to a great sun and pierced the firma- 
ment of darkness with a far-reaching sword of light. 

Sydney harbour is shut in behind a precipice that extends 
some miles like a wall, and exhibits no break to the ignorant 
stranger. It has a break in the middle, but it makes so little 
show that even Captain Cook sailed by it without seeing it 
by that break is a false break which resembles it, and 
which used to make trouble for the mariner at night, in the 
early days before the place was lighted. It caused the 
disaster to the Duncon Dunbar^ one of the most 

r 
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pathetic tragedies in the historj^ of tba^ pitiless ru6Saji the Sea* 
The ship was a sailing vessel ; a fine and favourite passen|er<^ 
packet, commanded by a popular captain of high rcg)Utatioa 
She was due from England, and Sydney was waitings and 
counting the hours ; counting the hours, and making ready to 
give her a heart-stirring welcome ; for she was bringing back a 
great company of mothers and daughters, the long-missed light 
and bloom and life of Sydney homes ; daughters that had b^n 
years absent at school, and mothers that had been with them 
all that time watching over them. Of all the world only India 
and Australasia have by custom freighted ships and fleets with 
their hearts, and know the tremendous meaning of that phrase ; 
only they know what the waiting is like when this freightage is 
entrusted to the fickle winds, not steam, and what the joj^ is 
like when the ship that is returning this treasure comes safe to 
port and the long dread is over. 

On board the Duncan Dunbar^ flying towards Sydney 
Heads in the waning afternoon, the happy home comers made 
busy preparation, for it was not doubted that Ihfjy would be in 
the arms of their friends before the day was done. They put 
away their sea-going clothes and put on clothes meetcr for the 
meeting, their richest and their loveliest, these poor biides of 
the grave. But the wind lost force, or there was a miscalcuLi- 
tion, and before the Heads were sighted the darkness came on. 
It was said that ordinarily the captain would have made a safe 
oiling and waited for the morning, but this was no ordinary 
occasion ; all about him were appealing faces, faces pathetic 
with disappointment. So his sympathy moved him to try the 
dangerous passage in the dark. He had entered the Pleads 
seventeen times, and believed he knew the ground. So 
steered straight for the false opening, mistaking it for the true 
one. He did not find out that he was wrong until it was top 
late. There was no saving the ship. The great seas swept 
her in and crushed her to splinters and rubbish upon the rock 
tushes at the base of the precipice. Not one of all that &ir 
and gracious company v.as ever seen again alive. 

The tale is told to every stranger that passes the spot, and 
it will continue to be told to all that come, for generations i 
but it^wiU nevei grow old, custom cannot stale it, the beait* 
facc^'^tbat is in it can never perish out of it. 
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There were two hundred t>drdOns id the shipi and but one 
ittlKived the disaster. He was a sailor. A huge sea flung him 

the fiice of the precipice and stretched him on a narrow 
welf of rock midway between the top and bottom, and there 
' he lay all night At any other time he would have lain there; 
for the rest of his life, without chance of discovery ; but next 
morning the ghastly news swept through Sydney that the 
Duncan Dunbar had gone down in sight of home, and straight- 
way the walls of the Heads were black with mourners ; and 
one of these, stretching himself out over the precipice to spy 
out what might be seen below, discovered this miraculously 
preserved relic of the wreck. Ropes were brought and the 
nearly impossible feat of rescuing the man was accomplished. 
He was a person with a practical turn of mind, and he hired a 
hall in Sydney and exhibited himself at sixpence a head till he 
‘exhausted the output of the gold-fields for that year. 

We entered and cast anchor, and in the morning went 
oh ing and ah-ing in admiration up through the crooks and 
turns of the spacious and beautiful harbour — a harbour which is 
the darling of Sydney and the wonder of the world. It is not 
surprising that the people are proud of it, nor that they put 
their enthusiasm into emphatic words. A returning citizen 
asked me what I thought of it, and I testified with a cordiality 
which I judged would up to the market rate. I said it was 
beautiful — superbly beautiful. Then, by a natural impulse, I 
gave God the praise. The citizen did not seem altogether 
satisfied. He said : 

* It is beautiful, of course it*s beautiful — the harbour ; but 
that isn’t all of it, it’s only half of it ; Sydney’s the other half, 
and it lakes both of them together to ring the supremacy-belL 
Cod made the harbour, and that’s all right, but Satan made 
Sydney.* 

Of course I made an apology and asked him to convey it 
to bis friend. He was right about Sydney being half of it. It 
would be beautiful without Sydney, but not above half as 
beautiful as it is now, with Sydney added. It is shaped some- 
what like an oak-leaf— a roomy sheet of lovely blue water, 
with narrow offshoots of water running up into the country 
on both sides between long fingers of land, high wooded ridges 
filli aides doped like graves* Handsome villas are perched 

ra 
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h^e and ther^ on these ridges, snuggling amongst the folIaKiei^ 
and one catches alluring glimpses of them as the ship s^ims 
by toward the city. The city clothes a cluster of hills and 
ruffle of neighbouring ridges with its undulating masses of 
masonry, and out of these masses spring towers and spires an4 
other architectural dignities and grandeurs that break the 
lowing lines and give picturesqueness to the general effect 
The narrow inlets which I have mentioned go wandering 
out into the land everywhere and hiding themselves in it, and 
pleasure launches are always exploring them w’ith picnic parties 
on board. It is said by^trustworthy people that if you explore 
them all you will find that you have covered seven hundred 
miles of water-passage. But there are liars e\ery where tjiis 
year, and they will double that when their works are in good 
going order. 


CHAPTER X 

It is your human environment that makc^ climate. 

Puditnluad irthons New Calendar* 

October was close at hand, spiing was come. It was really 
spring — everybody said so ; but you could have sold it for 
summer in Canada, and nobody would have suspected. It 
was the very w'eather that makes our home summers the per* 
fection of climatic luxury ; I mean, when you are out in the 
woods or by the sea. But these people said it was cool now ; 
a person ought to see Sydney in the summer time if he wanted 
to know what warm weather is ; and he ought to go north ten 
or fifteen hundred miles if he wanted to know what hot weather 
is. They said that away up there toward the equator the hens 
lay fried eggs. 

Captain Sturt, the great explorer, gives us a sample of the 
heat ; 

‘ The wind, which had been blowing all the morning from 
the N.E., increased to a heavy gale, and I sluill never forget 
its withering effect. I sought shelter behind a large gum tree^ 
hiX the blasts of beat were so terrific that I wondered 
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m take fire. This x^Uy was nothing ideal ; every- 
lihingiboth animate and inanimatei gave way before it ; the horses 
stood ^ith their backs to the wind and their noses to the 
gronndi without the muscular strength to raise their heads } the 
birds were mute, and the leaves of the trees under v hich we were 
sitting fel^ like a snow shower around us. At noon 1 took a 
thermometer, graduated to 127^, out of my box, and observed 
that the mercury was up to 125^ Thinking that it had been 
unduly influenced, I put it in the fork of a tree close to me, 
sheltered alike from the wind and the sun. 1 went to examine 
it about an hour afterwards, when 1 found that the mercury 
had risen to the top of the instrument and had hursi the bulb^ 
a circumstance that 1 believe no traveller has ever before had 
to record. I cannot find language to convey to the readers’ 
mind an idea of the intense and oppressive nature of the heat 
that prevailed.’ 

That hot wind sweeps over Sydney sometimes, and brings 
with it what is called a *dust storm.’ It is said that most 
Australian to^s are acquainted with the dust storm. 1 think 
I know what it is like, for the following description by Mr. 
Gane tallies very well with the alkali dust storm of Nevada— if 
you leave out the ‘shovel’ part Still, the shovel part is a 
pretty important part, and seems to indicate that my Nevada 
storm is but a poor thing after all : 

‘ As we proceeded the altitude became less, and the heat 
proportionately greater until we reached Dubbo, which is only 
600 feet alx)ve sea level. It is a pretty town, built on an ex- 
tensive plain. . . . After the effects of a shower of rain have 
passed away, the surface of the ground crumbles into a thick 
layer of dust, and occasionally, when the wind is in a particular 
quarter, it is lifted bodily from the ground in one long opaqt^ 
tloud. In the midst of such a storm nothing can be seen a few 
yards ahead, and the unlucky person who happens to be out 
at the time is compelled to seek the nearest retreat at hand. 
Wfien the thrifty housewife sees in the distance the dark 
'column advancing in a steady whirl towards her house, she 
closes the doors and windows with all expedition. A drawing- 
room, the window of which has been carelessly left open during 
a dust storm, is indeed an extraordinary sight A lady who 
Hums jresided in Dubbo for some years says that the dust lies so 
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tliick on caipot that it is neoeasaiy to use a shovel to 
remove it.’ * 

And probably a wa^on. I was mistaken, I have i}Ot seen 
A DroDer dust storm. 


CHAPTER XI 

Everything htin^ is pathetic. The secret source of humour itself Is 
not joy but sorrow. There is no humour in heaven. — PudePnhead WHwn^t 
New Calendar. 

Captain Cook found Australia in 1770, and eighteen 
later the British Government began to transport convicts w it. 
Altogether, New South Wales received 83,000 in fifty-three years. 
The convicts wore heavy chains, they were ill fed and badly 
treated by the officers set over them ; they were heavily pun- 
ished for even slight infractions of the rules ; * the crudest 
discipline ever known ’ is one historian’s deseveption Of their 
life.» 

English law was hard-hearted in those days. F6r trifling 
offences, which in our day would be punished by a small fine 
or a few days’ confinement, men, women, and boys were sent 
to this other end of the earth to serve terms of seven and four-* 
teen years ; and for serious crimes they were transported for 
life. 

Children were sent to the penal colonies for seven years 
for stealing a rabbit I 

When I was in London twenty-three years ago there was a 
new penalty in force for diminishing garroting and wife beating 
— twenty-five lashes on the bare back with the cat-o*-nine 
tails. It was said that this terrible punishment was able tc 
bring the stubborncst ruffians to terms ; and that no man had 
been found with grit enough to keep his emotions to himself 
beyond the ninth blow, as a rule they shrieked earlier. That 
penalty had a great and wholesome effect upon the garroters 
and wife beaters ; but humane modern London could not 
^dure it ; it got the law rescinded. Many a bruised and 
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English wife has since had occasion to deplore that 
crtehachievement of sentimental * humanity/ 

Tw^ty^^five lashes 1 In Australia and Tasmania they gave 
a convict fifty for almost any little offencei and sometimes a 
brutal officer would add fifty, and then another fifty, and so on, 
as long as the sufferer could endure the torture and live. In 
Tasmania I read the entry in an old manuscript official record 
of a case where a convict was given tAree hundred lashes — ^for 
stealing some silver spoons. And men got more than that 
sometimes. Who handled the cat? Often it was another 
convict ; sometimes it was the culprit’s dearest comrade ; and 
he had to lay on with all his might, otherwise he would get a 
flogging himself for his mercy — for he was under watch — and 
yet not do his friend any good. The friend would be attended 
to by another band, and suffer no lack in the matter of full 
punishment. 

The convict life in Tasmania was so unendurable, and 
suicide so difficult to accomplish, that once or twice despairing 
men got together and drew straws to determine which of them 
should kill another of the group — this murder to secure death 
to the perpetrator and to the witnesses of it by the hand of the 
hangman 1 

The incidents quoted above are mere hints, mere sugges- 
tions of what convict Hfc was like. 1 hey are but a couple of 
’ details tossed into view out of a shoreless sea of such ; or, to 
change the figure, they are but ai)air of flaming steeples photo- 
graphed from a point which hides from sight the burning city 
which stretches away from their bases on evexy hand. 


CHAPTER XII 

We can secuie other people's approval, if we do right and try hard 5 
but out own is worth a hundred of it, and no way has been found out of 
securing that . — PudtPnhead Wihim*s Nrm Calendar^ 

Within four years after the reception of the first convicts there 
was an aggregate of 2,500 of them in the colony. Some of 
these— indeed, a good many of them— were very bad people, 
even for that day j but the most of them were probably not 
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noticeably worse than the average of the people they left behind 
them at home. We must believe this ; we cannot avdld^t 
We are obliged to believe that a nation that could oui 
unmoved, and see starving or freezing women hanged for 
stealing twenty-six cents' worth of bacon or rags, and boys 
snatched from their mothers and men from their families and 
sent to the other side of the world for long terms of years for 
similarly triding offences, was a nation to whom the term 
‘civilised’ could not in any large way be applied. And we 
must also believe that a nation that knew, during more than 
forty years, what was happening to those exiles and was still 
content with it, was not advancing in any showy way toward a 
higher grade of civilisation. ^ 

If we look into the characters and conduct of the ofScers 
and gentlemen who had charge of the convicts and attended to 
their backs and stomachs, we must grant again that as between 
the convict and his masters, and between both and the nation 
at home, there was a quite noticeable monotony of sameness. 

Four years had gone by, and many convict had come. 
Respectable settlers vrere beginning to arrive. These two 
classes of colonists had to be protected, in case of trouble 
among themselves or with the natives. It is proper to mention 
the natives, though they could hardly count, they were so 
scarce. At a time when they had not as yet begun to be much 
disturbed — not as yet being in the way — it was estimated that 
in New South Wales there was but one native to 45,000 acres 
of territory. 

People had to be protected. Officers of the regular army 
did not want this service — away off there wheic neither honour 
nor distinction was to be gained. So England recruited and 
officered a kind of militia force of one thousand uniformed 
civilians called the ‘New South Wales Corps' and shipped it. 

This was the worst blow of all. The colony fairly staggered 
under it. The corps was an object lesson of the moral 
condition of England outside of the gaols. The colonists 
trembled. It was feared Jiat next there would be an importa- 
tion of the nobility. 

In those early days the colony was non-supporting. All 
the necessaries of life — food, clothing, and all — ^were sent out 
from England, and kept in great Government storehouses and 
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|;iven to the convicts and sold to the setilers^sold at a trifling 
advance upon cost The coips saw its opportunity. Its 
o$cers^went into commerce, and in a most lawless way. They 
went to importing rum, and also to manufacturing it in private 
stills, in defiance of the Government’s commands and protests. 
They leagued themselves together and ruled the market ; they 
boycotted the Government and the other dealers ; they estate 
lished a close monopoly and kept it strictly in tlieir own 
hands. When a vessel arrived with spirits they allowed 
nobody to buy but themselves, and they forced the owner to 
sell to them at a price named by themselves — ^and it was 
always low enough. They bought rum at an average of two 
dollars a gallon, and sold it at an average of ten. They made 
rum the currency of the country — for there was little or no 
money— and they maintained their devastating hold and kept 
the colony under their heel for eighteen or twenty years before 
they were finally conquered and routed by the Government 

Meanwhile they had spread intemperance everywhere. And 
they had sqqgezed farm after farm out of the settlers’ hands for 
rum, and thus had bountifully enriched themselves. When a 
farmer was caught in the last agonies of thirst they took 
advantage of him and sweated him for a drink. 

In one instance they sold a man a gallon of rum worth 
two dollars foi a piece of property which was sold some years 
later for ,^100,000. 

When the colony was about eighteen or twenty years old it 
was discovered that the land was specially fitted for the wool 
culture. Prosperity followed, commerce with the world began, 
by and by rich mines of the noble metals were opened, 
immigrants flowed in, capital likewise. The result is the great 
and wealthy* and enlightened commonwealth of New South 
Wales. 

It is a country that is rich in mines, wool-ranches, trams, 
Railways, steamship lines, schools, newspapers, botanical gardens, 
art galleries, libraries, museums, hospitals, learned societies ; 
it is the hospitable home of every species of culture and of every 
species of material enterprise, and there is a church at every 
man’s door and a race-track over the wav. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

We should be careful to get out of an experience only the wisdom thot 
Is in it — and stay there, lest we be like the cat that sits down on a hot 
stove-lid. 5he will never sit down on a hot stove-lid again^and that is 
well ; but also she will never sit down on a cold one any 
head WihotdsHim) Calendar, 

All English-speaking colonies are made up of lavishly hos- 
pitable people, and New South Wales and its capital afe like 
the rest in this. The English-speaking colony of the United 
States of America is always called lavishly hospitable by the 
English traveller. As to the other English-speaking colc»i*ss 
throughout the world, from Canada all around, I know by 
experience that the description fits them. I will not go more 
particularly into this matter, for I find that when writers try 
to distribute their gratitude here and there and yonder by 
detail, they run across difficulties and do son^e ungraceful 
stumbling. Mr. Gane (‘ New South Wales and Victoria in 
1S95 ’) distribute his gratitude, and was not lucky. 

‘ The inhabitants of Sydney are renowned for their hospitality. 
The treatment which we experienced at the hands of this 
generous-hearted people will help more than anything else to 
make us recollect with pleasure our stay amongst them. In 
the character of hosts and hostesses they excel. The “ new 
chum ” needs only the acquaintanceship of one of their number 
and he becomes at once the happy recipient of numerous 
complimentary invitations and thoughtful kindnesses. Of the 
towns it has been our good fortune to visit, none have por- 
trayed home so faithfully as Sydney.' 

Nobody could say it finer than that. If he had put in hils 
cork then and stayed away from Dubbo— but no; heedless 
man, he pulled it again. Pulled it when he was away along in 
his book, and his mcm^jry of what he had said about Sydney 
had grown dim. 

‘We cannot quit the promising town of Dubbo without 
testifybg in warm praise to the kind-hearted and hospitable 
usages of its inhabitants. Sydney, though well deserving the 
character it bears of its kindly treatment of strangers, possesses 
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M little fonnality and resenre* In Pubbo^ on the contrary, 
(iiOQgh the same congenial manners prevail, there is a pleasing 
4egree of respectful familiarity, which gives the town a homely 
comfort not often met with elsewhere. In laying on one side 
cur pen, we feel contented in having been able, though so late 
in tUs work, to bestow a panegyric, however unpretentious, 
On a town which, though possessing no picturesque natural sur- 
roundings nor interesting architectural productions, has yet 
a body of citizens whose hearts cannot but obtain for their 
town a reputation for benevolence and kind-heartedness.’ 

I^onder what soured him on Sydney. It seems strange 
that a pleasing degree of three or four fingers of respectful 
familiarity should fill a man up and give him the panegyrics so 
bad. For he /tas them, the worst way — any one can see that 
A man who is perfectly at himself does not throw cold detrac- 
tion at people’s architectural productions and picturesque 
surroundings, and let on that what he prefers is a Dubbonese 
dust-storm and a pleasing degree of respectful familiarity. No, 
these are ol^, old symptoms, and when they appear, we know 
that the man has got the panegyrics. 

Sydney has a population of 400,000. When a stranger 
from America steps ashore there, the first thing that strikes him 
is that the place is eight times os large as he was expecting 
it to be ; and the next thing that strikes him is that it is 
an English city with American trimmings. Later on, in 
Melbourne, he will find the American trimmings still more in 
evidence; there, even the architecture will often suggest 
America ; a photograph of its stateliest business street might 
be passed upon him for a picture of the finest street in a large 
American city. 

I was told that the most of the fine residences were the city 
residences of squatters. The name seemed out of focus 
somehow. When the explanation came, it offered a new 
instance of the curious changes which words, as well as 
animals, undergo through change of habitat and climate. 
With us, when you speak of a squatter you are always supposed 
to be speaking of a poor man ; but in Australia, when you speak 
of a squatter, you are always supposed to be speaking of a 
millionaire ; in America the word indicates the possessor of a 
few aci:es and a doubtful title, in Australia it indicates a man 
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whose Undrbont is as joxtg as a railroad^ and whose title has 
been perfected in one way or another; in America the woM 
indicates a man who owns a doren head of live stqpk, in 
Australia a man who owns anywhere from fifty thousand up to 
half a million head ; in America the word indicates^ man who 
is obscure and not important, in Australia a man who is 
prpminent and of the first importance ; in America you take 
off your hat to no squatter, in Australia you do ; in America* 
if your uncle is a squatter you keep it dark, in Australia you 
advertise it ; in America, if your friend is a squatter n^ing 
comes of it, but with a squatter for your friend in Australfl you 
may sup with kings if there are any around. 

In Australia it takes about two acres and a half of pasture- 
land (some people say twice as many) to support a sheep ; afid* 
when the squatter has half a million sheep his private domain 
is about as large as Rhode Island, to speak in general terms. 
His annual wool crop may be worth a quarter or a half million 
dollars. 

He will live in a palace in Melbourne or Sydney or some 
other of the large cities, and make occasional trips to his sheep 
kingdom, several hundred miles away in the great plains, to look 
after his battalions of riders and shepherds and other bands. 
He has a commodious dwelling out there, and if he approve of 
you he will invite you to spend a week in it, and will make you 
at home and comfortable, and let you see the great industry m 
all its details, and feed you, and slake you, and smoke you with 
the best that money can buy. 

On at least one of these vast estates there is a considerable 
town, with all the various businesses and occupations that go 
to make an important town ; and the town and the land it 
stands upon are the property of the squatter. I have seen that 
town, and it is not unlikely that there are other squatter-owned 
towns in Australia. 

Australia supplies the world not only with fine wool, but 
with mutton also. The modem invention of cold storage and 
its application in ships has created this great trade. In Sydney 
I visited a huge establishment where they kill and clean and 
solidly freeze a thousand sheep a day for shipment to England. 

The Australians did not seem to me to differ noticeably 
frpm AmericonSs either in dress, carriage, ways, pronunciation, 
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Ibflectionsi or general appearance* There wer^ fleeting and 
edbde suggestions of their English origin, but these were not 
pionoigiced enoughi as a rule, to catch one’s attention. The 
people have easy and cordial manners from the beginning— 
from the moment that the introduction is completed. This is 
American. To put it in another way, it is English friendliness 
with the English shyness and self-consciousness left out. 

Now and then — but this is rare — one hears such words as 
piper for paper, lydy for lady, and i}bk for table fall from lips 
whence one would not expect such pronunciations to come. 
Ther^ is a superstition prevalent m Sydney that this pro- 
nunciation is an Australianism, but people who have been 
* home’ — as the native reverently and lovingly calls England — 
know better. It is * costermonger.* All over Australasia this 
pronunciation is nearly as common among servants as it is in 
London among the uneducated and the partially educated of 
all sorts and conditions of people. That mislaid _y is rather 
striking w’hen a person gets enough of it into a short sentence 
to enable it to show up. In the hotel in Sydney the chamber- 
maid said, one morning ; 

‘The tyble is set, and here is the piper ; and if the l)*dy is 
ready 1*11 tell the wyter to bring up th^ breakfast.’ 

1 have made passing mention, a moment ago, of the native 
Australasian’s custom of speaking of England as ‘home.* It 
was always pretty to hear it, and often it was said in an 
unconsciously caressing way that made it touching ; in a 
way which transmuted a sentiment into an embodiment, and 
mode one seem to see Australasia as a young girl stroking 
Mother England’s old gray head. 

In the Australasian home, the table talk is vivacious and 
unembarrassed ; it is v\ithout stiffness or restraint. This does 
not remind one of England so much as it docs of America, 
But Australasia is strictly democratic, and reserves and re- 
straints aic things that are bred by differences of rank. 

English and colonial audiences are phenomenally alert 
and responsive. Where masses of people are gathered to- 
gether in England, caste is submerged, and with it the English 
reserve ; equality exists for the moment, and every individual 
is free ; so free from any consciousness of fetters, indeed, that 
the Englishman’s habit of watching himself and guarding 
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himself against any injudicious exposure of his fedlings^ji 
forgotten, and falls into abeyance — and to such a degree^ 
indeed, that he urill bravely applaud all by himself if be wants 
to«-an exhibition of daring which is unusual elsewhere in the 
world. 

But it is hard to move a new English acquaintance when 
he is by himself, or when the company present is small and 
new to him. He is on his guard then, and his natural reserve 
is to the fore. This has given him the false reputation of 
being without humour and without the appreciation of humour. 
Americans are not Englishmen, and American humour is not 
English humour ; but both the American and his humour 
had their origin in England, and have merely undergo^ 
changes brought about by changed conditions and a new environ- 
ment. About the best humorous speeches I have yet heard 
were a couple that were made in Austialia at club suppers~ 
one of them by an Englishman, the other by an Australian. 


CHAPTER XIV 

There aic those who scoff at the schoolboy, calling him frivolous and 
shallow. Yet it wis the schoolboy who said * Faith is believing what you 
know dm*t so / — PiiUVrihead VVihon's New Cahndaf, 

In Sydney I had a large dream, and in the course of talk I 
told It to a missionary from India who was on his way to visit 
some relatives in New Zealand. I dreamed that the visible 
universe is the physical person of God ; that the vast worlds that 
we see twinkling millions of miles apart in the fields of spare 
arc the blood corpuscles in IIis veins ; and that we and the 
other creatures are the microbes that charge with multitudinous 
life the corpuscles. 

Mr. X., the missiorvy, considered the dream awhile, then 
said: 

* It is not surpassable for magnitude, since its metes and 
bounds are the metes and bounds of the universe itself ; and 
it seems to me that it almost accounts for a thing which is 
Otherwise nearly unaccountable— the origin of the sacred 
legends of the Hindoos. Perhaps they dream theiHi and then 
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HMCStiy believe them to be di vhw revcUttioos of fact. It looks 
Qke ibat^ for the legends are bu9t on so vast a scale that it docs 
not se^ reasonable that plodding priests would happen upon 
i^uch colossal fancies when awake.’ 

He told some of the legends, and said that they were im« 
plicitly believed by all classes of Hindoos, including those of 
high social position and intelligence ; and he said that this 
universal credulity was a great hindrance to the missionary in 
his work. Then he said something like this : 

•At home, people wonder why Christianity does not make 
faster progress in India. They hear that the Indians believe 
easily, and that they have a natural trust in miracles and give 
them a hospitable reception. Then they argue like this : since 
the Indians believe easily, place Christianity before them and 
they must believe ; confirm its truths by the biblical miracles, 
and they will no longer doubt. The natural deduction is, that 
as Christianity makes but indifferent progiess in India, the 
fault is with us, we are not fortunate in presenting the doctrines 
and the miraglcs. 

•But the truth is, we are not by any means so well equipped 
as they think. We have the easy task that they imagine. 
To use a military figure, we are sent ..gainst the enemy with 
good powder in our guns, but only wads for bullets. That is 
to say, our miracles are not effective ; the Hindoos do not care 
for them; they have more extraordinary ones of their own. 
All the details of their own religion are proven and established 
by miracles. The details of ours must be proven in the same 
way. When I first began my work in India I greatly under- 
estimated the difficulties thus put upon my task. A corrective 
was not long in coming. I thought as our friends think at 
home— that to prepare my childlike wonder-lovers to listen 
with fevour to my grave message I only needed to charm the 
way to it with wonders, marvels, miracles. With full confidence 
I told the wonders performed by Samson, the strongest man 
that had ever lived — for so I called him. 

‘At first I saw lively anticipation and strong interest in the 
fiices of my people, but as I moved along from incident to in- 
cident of the great story I was distressed to see that I was 
Steadily losing the sympathy of my audience. I could not 
tWders^d it It was a surprise to m^ and a disappointment^ 
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Beliak | was Jtbjrough, the fading sym^thy 

diSS^enc^. Thence to the end the indifferent^ 

wb ttot able to make any impression upon it. ' ^ : 

* A good old Hindoo gentleman told me where my trouble 
lay. He said : “We Hindoos recognise a god by the work of ] 
his hands— w'e accept no other testimony. Apparently this i« > 
also the rule with you Christians. And we know when a man 
has his power from a god by the fact that he does things which 
he could not dp, as a man, with the mere powers of a man^ , 
Plainly this is the Christian’s way also, of knowing when a' 
man is working by a god’s power and not by his own. You 
saw that there was a supernatural property in the hair of 
Samson; for you perceived that when his hair was gone^^^be 
was as other men. It is our way, as 1 have said. There in 
many nations in the w'orld and each group of nations has its , 
Own gods, and will pay no worship to the gods of the others. 
Each group believes its own gods to be the strongest, and it ^ 
will not exchange them except for gods that shall be proven to 
be their superiors in power. Man is but a weak«creature, and 
needs the help of gods— he cannot do without it. Shall he* 
place his fate in the hands of weak gods when there may be 
stronger ones to be found? That would be foolish. No, if, 
he hear of gods that are stronger than his own, he should not 
turn a deaf ear, for it is not a light matter that is at stake. How 
then shall he determine which gods are the stronger, his own 
or those that preside over the concerns of other nations? 
By comparing the known works of his own gods with the works 
of those others ; there is no other way. Now, when we make 
this comparison, we are not drawn toward the gods of any 
other nation. Our gods are shown by their works to be the 
strongest, the most powerful. The Christians have but few 
gods, and they are new — new, and not strong, as it seems to 
us. They will increase in number, it is true, for this has 
liappened with all g"^s, but that time is far away, many 
ages and decades of ages away, for gods multiply slowly, 
as is mete for beings to whom a thousand of our years ^ 
but a single moment. Our own gods have been bom millions 
of years apart. The process is slow, the gathering of strength 
and power is similarly slow. In the slow lapse of the ; 
the iAeadily accumulating power of out gods has at bst ; 
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become prodigious. We have a thousand proofs of this in the 
t:oA)Ssal character of their personal acts and the acts of ordinary 
men to erhom they have given supernatural qualities. To your 
Samson was given supernatural power ; and when he broke the 
Vrithesy and slew the thousands with the jawbone of an ass, 
and carried away the gates of the city upon his shoulders, yob 
were amazed, and also awed, for you recognised the divine 
source of his strength. But it could not profit to place these 
things before your Hindoo congregation and invite their 
wonder ; for they would compare them with the deed done 
by Hanumany when our gods infused their divine strength into 
his muscles ; and they would be indifferent to them— as you 
saw. In the old, old times, ages and ages gone by, when our 
g6d Rama was waning with the demon god of Ceylon, Rama 
bethought him to bridge the sea and connect Ceylon with 
India, so that his armies might pass easily over ; and he sent 
his general, Hanuman, inspired, like your own Samson, with 
divine strength, to bring the materials for the bridge. In t\vo 
days Hanuma» strode fifteen hundred miles, to the Himalayas, 
and took upon his shoulder a range of those lofty mountains 
two hundred miles long, and started with it toward Ceylon. 
It was in the night ; and as he passed along the plain, the 
people of Govardhun heaid the thunder of his tread and felt 
the earth rocking under it, and they ran out, and there, with 
their snowy summits piled to heaven, they saw the Himalayas 
passing by 1 And as this huge continent swept along, over- 
shadowing the earth, upon its slopes they discerned the twink- 
ling lights of a thousand sleeping villages, and it was as if the 
constellations were filing in procession through the sky. 
While they were looking, Hanuman stumbled, and a small 
ridge of red sandstone, twenty miles long, was jolted loose and 
fell. Half of its length has wasted away in the course of the 
ages, but the other ten miles of it remain in the plain by 
Govardhun to this day, as proof of the might of the inspiration 
of our gods. You must know yourself that Hanuman could 
not have carried those mountains to Ceylon except by the 
strength of the gods. You know that it was not done by his 
own strength, therefore you know that it was done by the 
strength of the gods, just as you know that Samson carried 
the gates by the divine strength and not by his own. I think 
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]wu lanst concede tvo dungs : first, that in carrying the gatM 
of the dty upon his shoulders, Samson did not establish Ao 
superiority of his gods over ours ; secondly, that his fe^t is not 
supported by any but verbal evidence, while Hanuman’s is 
not only supported by verbal evidence, but this evidence is 
confirmed, established, proven, by visible and tangible evidence 
which is the strongest of all testimony. We have the sand* 
stone ridge — and while it remains we cannot doubt, and riukU 
not Have you the gates ? ” * 


CHAPTER XV 

The timid man yearns for full value, and asks a tenth ; the hold tAn 
strikes for double value, and compromiises ob '^zx,^Pud^f%head Wilsotf^t 
New Calendar, 

One is sure to be struck by the liberal way in which Australasia 
spends money upon public works— such as legislative buildings, 
town halls, hospitals, asylums, parks, and botanical gardens. 
I should say that where minor towns in America spend a 
hundred dollars on the town hall and on public parks and 
gardens, the like towns in Australasia spend a thousand. And 
J think that this ratio will hold good in the matter of hospitals 
also. I have seen a costly and well-equipped and architecturally 
handsome hospital in an Australian village of four thousand 
inhabitants. It was built by private funds furnished by the 
villagers and the neighbouring planters, and its running 
expenses are drawn from the same sources I suppose it 
would be hard to match this in any country. This village ^'as 
about to close a contract for lighting its streets with the electric 
light when I was there. That is ahead of London. London 
is still obscured by gas — gas pretty widely scattered, too, in 
some of the districts ; so widely, indeed, that except on moon- 
light nights it is diffi'^ult to find the gas lamps. 

The botanical garden of Sydney covers thirty-eight ^cres, 
beautifully laid out and rich with the spoil of all the lands ami 
all the climes of the world. The garden is on high ground in 
the middle of the town, overlooking the great harbour, god it 
adjoins the spacious grounds of Government Hous^fifty^ix 
acres ; and at hand, also, is a recreation ground contamio/B^ 
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two acres. In addition, there are the aoolpgical gardens, 
tile race-course, and the great cricket grounds where the 
intem^^onal matches are played. Therefore there is plenty of 
room for reposeful lazying and lounging ; and for exercise, too, 
for such as like that kind of work. 

There are four specialties attainable in the way« of social 
pleasure. If you enter your name on the Visitor's Book at 
Government House you will receive an invitation to the next 
ball that takes place there, if nothing can be proven against 
you. And it will be very pleasant, for you will see everybody 
except the governor, and add a number of acquaintances and 
several friends to your list. The governor will be in England. 
He always is. The continent has four or five governors, and 1 
do not know how many it takes to govern the outlying 
archipelagos ; but anyway you will not see them. When they 
are appointed they come out from England and get inaugurated 
and give a ball, and help pray for rain, and get aboard ship 
and go back home, and so the lieutenant-governor has to 
do all the wosk. 1 was in Australasia three months and a hal^ 
and saw only one governor, the others were at home. 

The Australasian governor would not be so restless, 
perhaps, if he had a war, or a veto, ci something like that to 
call for his reserve-energies, but he hasn*’t. There isn’t any 
war, and there isn’t any veto in his hands, and so there is really 
little or nothing doing in his line. The country governs itself, 
and prefers to do it; and is so strenuous about it and so 
jealous of its independence, that it grows restive if even the 
Imperial Government at home proposes to help ; and so the 
Imperial veto, while a fact, is yet mainly a name. 

Thus the governor’s functions arc much more limited than 
are a governor’s functions with us, and therefore more 
fatiguing. He is the apparent head of the State, he is the real 
head of Society. He represents culture, refinement, elevated 
-sentiment, polite life, religion ; and by his example be 
propagates these, and they spread and flourish and bear good 
He creates the fashion, and leads it. His ball is the 
ball of balls, and his countenance makes the horse race thrive. 

is usually a lord, and this is well ; for his position 
tompds him to lead an expensive life, and on English lord is 
fSnerally iveil equipped for that 

02 • 
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Another of Sydney’s social pleasures is the visit to Adnumity 
House, which is nobly situated on high ground overlooking 
the water. The trim boats of the service convey the guests 
thither, and there, or on board the flagship, they have tlie 
duplicate of the hospitalities of Government House. The 
admiral commanding a station in British waters is a magnate of 
the first degree, and he is sumptuously housed, as becomes the 
dignity of his office. 

Third in the list of special pleasures is the tour of the 
harbour in a fine steam pleasure-launch. Your richer friends 
own boats of this kind, and they will invite you, and the joys 
of the trip will make a long day seem short. 

And finally comes the shark-fishing. Sydney Harboui; is 
populous with the finest breeds of man-eating sharks in the 
world. Some people make their living catching them, for the 
Government pays a cash bounty on them. Ihe larger the 
shark the larger the bounty, and some of the sharKS arc twenty 
feet long. You not only get the bounty, but everything that is 
in the shark belongs to you. Sometimes the contents are quite 
valuable. 

The shark is the swiftest fish that swims. The speed of the 
fastest steamer afloat is poor compared to his. And he is a 
great gad-about, and roams far and wide in the oceans, and 
visits the shores of all of them ultimately in the course of his 
restless excursions. 1 have a tile to tell now which has not 
as yet been in print. In 1870 a young stranger arrived in 
Sydney, and set about finding something to do ; but he knew 
no one and brought no recommendations, and the result was 
that he got no employment. He had aimed high, at first, but 
as time and his money wasted away, he grew less and less ex- 
acting, until at last he was willing to serve in the humblest 
capacities if so he might get bread and shelter. But luck was 
still against him ; he could find no opening of any sort. Finally 
his money was all gone. He walked the streets all day, think- 
ing ; he walked them at night, thinking, thinking, and growing 
hungrier and hungrier. At dawn he found himself well away 
A'om the town and drifting aimlessly along the harbour shore. 
As he was passing by a nodding shark-fisher, the man Icupked 
up and said, ‘ Say, young fellow, take my line a spell and ch^tnge 
my luck for me.’ 
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^ ^ Mow do you know I won^t make it worse ? 

• Because you can’t It has been at its worst all night If 
you caft’t change it, no harm’s done ; if you do change it, it’s 
for the better, of course. Come.’ 

•All right, what will you give?’ 

• m give you the shark, if you catch one.’ 

•And I will eat it, bones and all. Give me the line.’ 

‘ Here you are. I will get away now for awhile, so that 
my luck won’t spoil yours ; for many and many a time I’ve 
noticed that if— there, pull in, pull in, man. You’ve got a 
bite I /knew how it would be. Why, I knew you for a born 
son of luck the minute I saw you. All right — he’s landed.’ 

It was an unusually large sliark — ‘a full nineteen footer,’ 
the fisherman said, as he laid the creature’s stomach open with 
his knife. 

‘ Now you rob him, young man, while I step to my hamper 
for a fresh bait. There’s geneially something in them worth 
going for. You’ve changed my luck, you see. But my good- 
ness, I hope ybu liaven’t changed your o^\n,’ 

‘ Oh, it wouldn’t matter ; don’t worry about that Get your 
bail, ni rob him.’ 

When the fisherman got l»ack, the young man had just 
finished washing his hands in the bay, and was starting away. 

• Wha^ you’re not going ?’ 

•Yes. Good-bye.’ 

• But what about your shaik ? ’ 

• I'he shark ? Why, what use is he to me ? * 

•What use is he? I like tliat. Don’t you know that we 
can go and report it to Government and you’ll get a clean solid 
eighty shillings bounty ? Hard cash, you know. What do ydu 
think about it now}* 

• Oh, well, you can collect it.’ 

• And keep it ? Is that what you mean ? ’ 

•Yes.’ 

• Well, this is odd. You’re one of those sort they call ex- 
centrics, I judge. The saying is you mustn’t judge a man by 
his clothes, and I’m believing it now. Why yours are looking 
jii&t latty, don’t you know ; and yet you must be rich.’ 

•I am.’ 

The young man walked slowly back to the town, deepl]^ 
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rousing as be went. He halted a moment in front of the 
restaurant, then glanced at his clothes and passed On and got 
his break^t at a ‘ stand-up.’ There was a good deal of it, and 
cost five shillings. He tendered a sovereign, got his change, 
glanced at the silver, muttered to himself, ^ There isn’t enough 
to buy clothes with,* and went his way. 

At half past nine the richest wool-broker in Sydney waai 
sitting in his morning-room at home, settling his breakfast with 
the morning paper. A servant put his head in and said ; 

‘ There’s a sundowner at the door wants to see you, sir/ 

’ What do you bring that kind of a message here for ? Send 
him about his business.’ 

* He won’t go, sir. I’ve tried.’ ' ^ 

‘ He won’t go ? That’s — ^why, that’s unusual. He’s one of 
two things, then ; he’s a remarkable person, or he’s crazy. Is 
he crazy ? ’ 

* No, sir. He don’t look it’ 

‘ Then he’s remarkable. What does he say he wants ? ’ 

*He won’t tell, sir; only says it’s very imporftint’ 

* And won’t go. Does he say he won’t go ?’ 

‘Says he’ll stand there till he sees you, sir, if it’s all day.’ 

‘ And yet isn’t crazy. Show him up.’ 

The sundowner was shown in. The broker said to himself, 
‘ No, he’s not crazy , that is easy to see, so he must be the 
other thing.’ Then aloud : ‘ Well, my good fellow, be quick 
about It ; don’t waste any words ; what is it you want?’ 

’ I want to borrow a hundred thousand pounds.’ 

‘Scott I (It’s a mistake; he is crazy. No — he cafii be — 
not with that eye.) Why, you take my breath away. Come, 
who are you ? ’ 

‘ Nobody that you know.’ 

‘ What is your name ? * 

‘ Cecil Rhodes.’ 

‘No, I don’t remember hearing the name before. Now 
then— just for curiosity’s sake — ^wliat has sent you to me on 
this extraordinary errand?’ 

‘ The intention to make a hundred thousand pounds for 
you and as much for myself within the next sixty days.’ 

‘ Well, well, well It is the most extraordinary idea that t 
r^sit dawn^yovi interest me. And somehow you— welh TOn 
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Agnate tne; I think that that is about the word And it 
l&'t your proposition— no, that doesn't fascinate me ; its some- 
thing else, I don’t quite know wliat ; something that’s born in 
you and oozes out of you, I suppose. Now then — just for 
Cttziosity’s sake again, nothing more*-^s 1 understand it, it is 
your desire to bor * 

‘ I said intention.’ 

‘Pardon, so you did. I thought it was an unheedful use 
of the word — an unheedful valuing of its strength, you know.’ 

‘ I knew its strength.’ 

‘Well, I must say — but look here, let me walk the floor a 
little ; my mind is getting into a sort of a whirl, though you 
don’t seem disturbed any. (Plainly this young fellow isn’t 
crazy ; but as to his being remarkable — well, really he amounts 
to that, and something over.) Now, then, 1 believe I am 
beyond the reach of further astonishment. Strike, and spare 
not What is your scheme ? ' 

‘To buy the wool crop — deliverable in sixty days.’ 

‘ What, the wAole of it ? ’ 

‘The whole of it’ 

‘ No, I was not quite out of the reach of surprises, after all. 
Why, how you talk I Do you know what our crop is going to 
foot up?’ 

‘Two and a half million sterling— may be a little more.’ 

‘Well, you’ve got your statistics right, anyway. Now, then, 
do you know what the margins would foot up, to buy it at 
sixty days ? ’ 

‘ The hundred thousand pounds I came here to get.’ 

‘ Right once more. Well, dear me, just to see what would 
happen, I wish you had the money. And if you had it, what 
would you do with it ? * 

‘ I shall make two hundred thousand pounds out of it in 
sixty days.* 

‘You mean, of course, that you mfghi make it if ^ 

* 1 said “ shall.” ’ 

‘Yes, by George ! you did say “ shall.” You are the most 
definite devil 1 ever saw in the matter of language. Dear, 
d^, dear — look here ! Definite speech means clarity of 
mini Upon my word, I believe you’ve got what you believe 
to be a rational reason for venturing into this house, an entire 
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strangeTi on this wild scheme of buying the wool crop of ml 
entire colony on speculation. Bring it out — I am prepareif^ 
acclimatised, if I may use the word. fVAy would you^uy the 
crop, and why would you make that sum out of it ? That is to 
say, what makes you think you * 

‘ I don't think — I know.’ 

‘ Definite again. How do you know ? ’ 

* Because France has declared war against Germany, and 
wool has gone up fourteen per cent, in London, and is still 
rising.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed ? Now then, I’ve got you ! Such a thunder- 
bolt as you have just let fl> ought to have made me jump out of 
my chair, but it didn't stir me the least little bit, you see. And 
for a very simple reason : I have read the morning paper. You 
can look at it if you want to. The fastest ship m the service 
arrived at eleven o'clock last night, fifty days out from London. 
AH her news is printed here. There are no war-clouds any- 
where ; and as for wool, why, it is the low-spiritedest commo- 
dity in the English market. It is your turn to jijmp now . . . 
Well, why don't you jump ? Why do you sit there in that 
placid fashion, when ' 

‘ Because I have later news.’ 

* Later news ? Oh, come — later news than fifty days, brought 

steaming hot from London by the ^ 

* My news is only ten days old.’ 

‘ Oh, \l.\xnckausc7i^ hear the maniac talk ! Where did you 
get it ? ' 

' * Got it out of a shark.’ 

‘ Oh, oh, oh, this is too much 1 Front ! call the police— 
bring the gun — raise the town I All the asylums in Christendom 
have broken loose in the single person of ’ 

•Sit down ! And collect yourself. Where is the use in 
getting excited? Am I excited? There is nothing to get 
excited about Whe.i 1 make a statement which I cannot 
prove, it will be time enough for you to begin to offer hospita- 
lity to damaging fancies about me and my sanity.’ 

* Oh, a thousand, thousand pardons 1 1 ought to be . 

ashamed of myself, and I am ashamed of myself for thinking 
that a little bit of a circumstance like sending a shark to 
England to fetch back a market report ^ 
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* What does your middle laitial stand fbri sir ? ^ 

* ,^drew I What are you witing ? ^ 

*W|it a moment Proof about the shark-— and another 
matter. Only ten lines. There— now it is done. Sign it' 

‘Many thanks— many. Let me see ; it says— it says— oh, 
come, this is intensting ! IVhy — ^why — ^look here ! prove what 
you say here, and Til put up the money, and double as much, 
if necessary, and divide the winnings with you, half and half. 
There now — IVe signed ; make your piomise good if you can. 
Show me a copy of the London “Times ” only ten days old.' 

‘ Here it is — and with it these buttons and a memorandum 
book that belonged to the man the shark swallowed. Swallowed 
him in the Thames, without a doubt ; for you will notice that 
the last entry in the book is dated “ London,” and is of the 
same date as the “ Times,” and says, “ Per Consequentz der 
ICriegcserklarung reise ich heute nach Deutschland ab, auf 
dass ich mein Leben auf dem Altar meines Landes legen mag ” 
*— as clean native German as anybody can put upon paper, and 
means that in j:onsequence of the declaration of war, this loyal 
soul is leaving for home io-day\ to fight. And he did leave, 
too, but the shaik had him before the day was done, pool 
fellow.^ 

^ And a pity, too. But there are times for mourning, and 
we will attend to this rise further on \ other matters are press- 
ing now. I will go down and set the machinery in motion in 
a quiet way and buy the crop. It will cheer the drooping 
spuits of the boys. In a transitory way — ever) thing is transi- 
toiy in this world Sixty days hence, when they are called to 
ilolner the goods., they will think iheyve been stiuck by 
lilmng. But there is a time for mourning, and wc will attend 
to that case along with the other one. Come along. 111 take 
you to my tailor. What did you say your name is ? ' 

‘ Cecil Rhodes.* 

* It is hard to remember. How^ever, I think you will make 
it easier by and by, it you live. There are only three kinds 
of people— commonplace men, remarkable men, and lunatics. 
I'll classify you with the remarkables, and take the chances.' 

The deal went through, and secured to the young stranger 
the first fortune he ever pocketed. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

To succeed in the other tradeSj capacity must be shosm ; in the law, 
concealment of it will do. — PudcTnhead Wilson's New Calestdar* 

Tftfi people of Sydney ought to be afraid of the sharks, but 
for some reason they do not seem to be. On Saturdays the 
young men go out in their boats, and sometimes the \\atcr is 
fairly covered with the little sails. A boat upsets now and 
then by accident, a result of tumultuous skylarking ; sometimes 
the boys upset their boat for fun — such as it is — with sharks 
visibly waiting around for just such an occurrence. The y« ^ 
fellows scramble aboard whole — sometimes — not always. 
Tragedies have happened more than once. While I was in 
Sydney it was reported that a boy fell out of a boat in the 
mouth of the Paramatta river and screamed for help, and 
a boy jumped overboard from another boat to gjsave him from 
the assembling sharks ; but the sharks made swift work with 
the lives of both. 

The Government pays a bounty for the shark. To get the 
bounty the fishermen bait the hook or the seine with agreeable 
mutton ; the news spreads, and the sharks come from all over 
the Pacific Ocean to get the free board. In time, the shark 
culture will be one of the most successful things in the colony. 

My health had broken down in New York in May; it had 
remained in a doubtful but fairish condition during a succeeding 
period of eighty-two days ; it broke again on the Pacific. It 
broke again in Sydney, but not until after I had had a good 
outing and had also filled my lecture engagements. 

This latest break lost me the chance of seeing Queensland. 
In the circumstances, to go north toward hotter weather was 
not advisable. 

So we moved south with a westward slant, seventeen hours 
by rail to the capital of the colony of Victoria, Melbourne— 
that juvenile city of sixty years and half a million inhabitants. 
On the map the distance looks small, but that is a trouble with 
all divisions of distance in such a vast country as Australia* 
The colony of Victoria itself looks small on the map— looks 
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l{|[;e 9, county m fact-*y6t it is at>out as large as England, 
S^and» and Wales combined. Or, to get anodier focus upon 
it, it is^ust eighty times as large as the State of Rhode Isl^d, 
and one-third as large as the State of Texas. 

Outside of Melbourne, Victoria seems to be owned by a 
handful of squatters, each with a Rhode Island for a sheep- 
ferm. That is the impression which one gathers from common 
talk, yet the wool industry of Victoria is by no means so great 
as that of New South Wales. The climate of Victoria is 
favourable to other great industries— among others, wheat- 
growing and the making of wine. 

We took the train at Sydney at about four in the afternoon. 
It was American in one way, for we had a most rational 
sleeping car ; also the car was clean, and fine, and new— nothing 
about It to suggest the rolling stock of the continent of Europe. 
But our baggage was weighed and extra weight charged for. 
That was continental. Continental and troublesome. Any 
detail of railroading that is not troublesome cannot honourably 
be described ^ continental. 

The tickets were round-trip ones — ^to Melbourne, and clear 
to Adelaide, in South Australia, and then all the way back to 
Sydney. Twelve hundred more miles ilian we really expected 
to make ; but then, as the round trip wouldn’t cost much more 
than the single trip, it seemed well enough to buy as many 
miles as one could afford, even if one was not likely to need 
them A human being has a natural desire to have more of a 
good thing than he needs. 

Now comes a singular thing ; the oddest thing, the strangest 
thing, the most baffling and unaccountable marvel that 
Australasia can show. At the frontier, between New South 
Wales and Victoria, our multitude of passengers were routed 
out of their snug beds by lantern-light in the morning in the 
biting cold of a high altitude to change cars on a road that has 
no break in it from Sydney to Melbourne I Think of the 
p^lysis of intellect that gave that idea birth ; imagine the 
boulder it emerged from on some petrified legislator’s shoulders. 

It is a nairow gauge road to the frontier, and a broader 
l^uge thence to Melbourne. The two Governments were the 
builders of the road and are the owners of it. 

One or two reasons are given for this curious state of things.. 
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One is, tliat it represents the jealousy existing betwec^n ^he 
colonies— ^the two most important colonies of Australasia* 
What the other one is, I have forgotten, but it il not of 
consequence. It could be but another effort to explain the 
inexplicable. 

All passengers fret at the double-gauge ; all shippers of 
freight must, of course, fret at it ; unnecessary expense, delay, 
and annoyance are imposed upon everybody concerned, and 
no one is benefited. 

Each Australian colony fences itself off from its neighbour 
with a Custom house. Personally I have no objection, but it 
must be a good deal of an inconvenience to the people. We 
have something resembling it here and there in America, buf 
it goes by another name. The large empire of the Pacifid 
coast requires a world of iron machinery, and could manufacture 
it economically on the spot if the imposts on foreign iron were 
removed. But they are not. Protection to Pennsylvania and 
Alabama forbids it. The result to the Pacific coast is the same 
as if there were several rows of Customs fences between the 
coast and the East. Iron carted across the American conti- 
nent at luxurious railway rates would be valuable enough to 
be coined when it arrived. 

We changed cars. This was at Albury. And it was 
there, I think, that the growing day and the early sun exposed 
the distant range called the Blue Mountains. Accurately 
named. ‘ My word ! ' as the Australians say, but it was a 
stunning colour, that blue. Deep, strong, rich, exquisite ; 
towering and majestic masses of blue — a softly luminous blue, 
a smouldering blue, as if vaguely lit by fires within. It ex- 
tinguished the blue of the sky — made it pallid and unwhole- 
some, whitey, and washed out A wonderful colour— just 
divine. 

A resident told me that those were not mountains ; he 
said they were rabbit-piles; and explained that long ex- 
posuie and the over-ripe condition of the rabbits was what 
made them look so blue. This man may have been right, 
but much reading of books of travel has made me distrustful 
of gratis information furnished by unofficial residents of a 
country. The facts which such people give to travellers fw 
^usually erroneous, and often intemperately so. The mbbit 
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{dape has indeed been vexy bad. in Austtalia, and it could 
for one mountain, but not for a mountain range, it 
s^jms t(kme. It is too large an order. 

We breakfasted at the station. A good breakfast, except 
the coifee; and cheap. The Government establishes the 
prices and placards them. The waiters were men, I think ; 
but that is not usual in Australasia. The usual thing is to 
have girls. No, not girls, but young ladies— generally duchesses. 
Dress? They would attract attention at any royal lev6e in 
Europe. Even empresses and queens do not dress as they 
do. Not that they could not afford it, perhaps, but that they 
would not know how. 

All the pleasant morning we slid smoothly along over the 
plains, through thin — not thick — forests of great melancholy 
gum trees, with trunks ragged with curled sheets of flaking 
bark— erysipelas convalescents, so to speak, shedding their 
dead skins. And all along were tiny cabins, built sometimes 
of wood, sometimes of gray-blue corrugated iron ; and the 
doorsteps and fences were clogged with children— rugged little 
simply clad chaps that looked as if they had been imported 
from the banks of the Mississippi without breaking bulk. 

And there were little villages with neat stations well 
placarded with showy adveitiscments— mainly of almost too 
self righteous brands of ‘ sheep-dip,* if that is the name— and 
1 think it is. It is a stuif like tar, and is dabbed onto places 
where the shearer clips a piece out of the sheep. It bars out 
the flics, and has healing properties, and a nip to it which 
makes the sheep skip like the cattle on a thousand hills. It is 
not good to eat. That is, it is not good to ea^ except when 
mixed with railroad coffee. It improves railroad coffee. 
Without it railroad coffee is too vague, but with it is quite 
assertive and enthusiastic. By itself railroad coffee is too 
passive; but sheep dip makes it wake up and get down to 
business. I wonder where they get railroad coffee. 

We saw birds, but not a kangaroo, not an emu, not an 
fWiithorhyncus, not a lecturer, not a native. Indeed, the land 
seemed quite destitute of game. But I have misused the word 
native. In Australia it is applied to Australian-born whites 
only. 1 should have said that we saw no aboriginals — ^no 
* black fellows.* And to this day I have never seen one. In 
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^ great moaeanu ycm wiU find all dte Mher cudo^ltietb ti# 
in the curio of chiefest interest to the stranger all of them'hrB 
lacking. We have at home an abundance of museums, and, 
not an American Indian in them. It is clearly an absurdity^, 
but it never struck me before. 


CHAPTER XVII 

Truth is stranger than fiction — ^to some people, but I am measurably 
familiar with It^JhtdtPnkead Wtlsoi^s New Calendar^ 

Truth is stranger than Fiction, but it is because Fiction is oblige^ 
slick to possibilities ; Truth isn’t. — Pudd^nhead Wilson's New Calendar* 

The air was balmy and delicious, the sunshine radiant ; it was 
a charming excursion. In the course of it we came to a town 
whose odd name was famous all over the world a quarter of a 
century ago — Wagga- Wagga. This was because the Tichbome 
Claimant had kept a butcher shop there. It was out of the 
midst of his humble collection of sausages and tripe that be 
soared up into the zenith of notoriety and hung there in the 
wastes of space a time, with the telescopes of all nations 
levelled at him in unappeasable curiosity — curiosity as to which 
of two long-missing persons he was : Arthur Orton, the mislaid 
roustabout of Wapping, or Sir Roger Tichbome, the lost heir of 
a name and estates as old as English history. We all know 
now, but not a dozen people knew then ; and the dozen kept 
the mystery to ^themselves, and allowed the most intricate, and 
fascinating, and marvellous rcal-hfe romance that has ever been 
played upon the world’s stage to unfold itself serenely, act by 
act, in a British court, by the long and teasing processes of 
judicial development 

When we recall details of that great romance we marvel 
to see what daring chances truth may freely take in coiv 
structing a tale, as compared with the poor little conservative risk 
permitted to fiction. The fiction-artist could achieve no jstto* 
cess with the materials of this splendid Tichbome romance* 
He would have to drop out the chief characters ; the publie 
would say such people are impossible. He would have to 
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4 ^ 9 ttt « ntunbte of the mo$t picturesque inctdeuts ; the 
prfblic would say such things pould never happen. 

Andiyet the chief characters did exist, and the incidents did 
happen. Let us imagine a fictioU'-artist sitting down to make 
a plausible romance out of these materials : — 

r. A young fellow, twenty-four years old — the hero. He 
has lived seventeen years in France, then spends seven years in 
England trying to learn English, and not succeeding very well, 
but acquiring a good enough education in other respects, and 
the polish that comes of constant contact with high and refined 
society. 

2. A young fellow, about twenty-four — the \illain. He has 
spent his twenty-four years in the slums of Wapping ; has no 
French, no polish, no education, and no English but coster- 
monger’s English, which leads a life of constant crime against 
theH. 

3. The hero’s mother. She has been at his elbow twenty- 
four years, and ought to be well acquainted with him. 

4. The here sails for South America ; visits among Spanish 
planters a few weeks, wiitcs a few letters home, then sails away 
in a ship that is never heard of again. 

5. The villain arrives at South .America as a common 
sailor, deserts his ship, and remains among those planters 
several months, serving pait of the time as a butcher; then 
sails away and is lost track of by the planters and by the home- 
folks in Wapping. 

6. The bereaved mother advertises all ovei the world for 
the lost hero ; describes him and offers rewards for infoimation. 
She cannot give him up. 

7. At last, after years and years, news comes that he has 
been found — keeping a butcher shop in Wagga-Wagga, Aus- 
tralia. He will return home if money is sent. It is sent 
instantly. 

8. He comes; comes to Prance; and sends word to his 
mother. She flies to him. But he does not fly. He is no 
lunger the thin spindling of other days, he is a mountain of fat. 
Ke is not delicate and refined now, not deferential and 
^lished i he lies on his bed, in trousers and shirt, with bis face 
to the wall. Hut no matter ; bis mother recognises him-- 
recognises him ‘ by his ears,’ as she says. 
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[By this time the fiction artist is probably bog^nning to 
courage.] 

9. This porpoise goes to England with his motheiv scatter* 
ing abandoned H’s all the way ; is received in his town and 
on the rest of his princely estates with clamour of joy-bells and 
the delirious jubilations of his tenantry ; shakes hands affably 
With dozens of ladies and gentlemen and hostlers and officers 
and constables whom he used to know — in each case throwing 
out with easy facility some well-remembered incident of the old 
days — and presently turns his usurping little nephew out of 
mansion and estates and takes possession himself. 

Broadly outlined, that is Book I, of the Great Tichborne 
Romance. That all happened in Fact ; we are now to imagiqe 
the trained romance artist pulling himself together and gettirig 
ready to make it happen in Fiction. It is a formidable contract. 

He must introduce the Wagga-AVagga butcher into the 
extremely rarefied atmosphere of the loftiest London society, 
and there, among practiced earls and countesses, play nobility 
himself, making as good an imitation of it as he can. He 
must be at his unembarrassed case; he must look, and act, 
and talk as if he has always been used to this grade of society. 
He must converse with fluent facility and with happy con- 
fidence. He must drench these people with floods of White- 
chapel English and amaze nobody. He must say, ‘Wen I 
was in ’Obart Town I met with a haccidcnt wich,* etc., and 
those people must be represented as receiving it as if they had 
been accustomed to the company of wandering H*s all their 
lives. He must greet with a kiss on the cheek titled young 
lady ‘ relatives ’ whom he is seeing for the first time, and must 
icmark upon how they have grown since he saw them last. 
In the course of weeks he must meet crowds — hundreds — of 
persons whom he has never seen before, and recognise every- 
one of them — colonels, captains, cornets, common soldiers, 
college mates, tailors, ^oemakers, butlers, waiters, duchesses, 
chambermaids; also a ruck of people from France: French 
friends, schoolmates, professors, old family servants ; and must 
recognise each of them, and identify himself to each by a ready 
reference to some* well-remembered episode of the old life in 
Fiance when the butcher was a boy there. And he must make 
all this multitude recognise and see in him the lost heir 
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of the Tlchbornesi whom they had known so well in the old 
dSys. Also, he must do a still more stupendous thing; he 
must tflk English to these French people, and make them 
believe him when he says that he has forgotten his French — 
forgotten it in a few years, after using and knowing no other 
tongue for seventeen. And he must confess that, he can still 
spe^ Spanish, although he learned it during his brief visit to 
South America, and has had no opportunity to use it since, 
and people must be made to accept this strange statement as 
fact. He must also be believed when he explains that the 
reason why he writes like a kangaroo and spells like an idiot is 
that he has forgotten. He, a man with a perfectly amazing 
memory for all manner of details, howsoever large or small, 
simple or complex, must be allowed to forget compact facts of 
imposing magnitude — facts which not even a cow could forget 
— and the fiction artist must make this incredible thing look 
plausible to his reader, and be acceptable to the several 
characters in his book. 

He would i^sign. No one has tried to make a romance 
out of the great Tichborne episode. It cannot be done. 
When we examine the episode we find it littered from beginning 
to end with impossibilities — not a thi^z it anywhere which 
could ever have happened — in ilrtion. Fiction is obliged to 
slick to possibilities ; Truth isn’t. Truth can outrage all the 
possibilities, and get off unrebuked ; but there is a fine fuss 
whenever Fiction ventures to make even the poorest little try at 
the miraculous. 

It cost the Tichborne estates ^400,000 to unmask the 
Claimant and drive him out ; and e^'cn after the exposure 
multitudes of Englishmen still believed in him. It cost the 
British Government another $400,000 to convict him of perjury ; 
and after the conviction the same old multitudes still believed 
in him ; and among these believers were many educated and 
intelligent men, and some of them had personally known the 
real Sir Roger. The Claimant was sentenced to fourteen years* 
impiisonmcnt. When he got out of prison he went to New York 
and kept a whisky saloon in the Bowery for a time, then dis- 
'appear^ from view. 

I was in London when the Claimant stood his trial for 
peijury. I attended one of his showy evenings in the 

H 
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sumpHubus quarters provided for hitn from tjie purses of 
adherents and well-wishers* He was in evening dress, aiiif I 
thought him a rather fine and stately creature. There were 
about twenty-five gentlemen present, educated men, men 
moving in good society, none of them commonplace ; some of 
them were men of distinction, none of them were obscurities. 
They were his cordial friends and admirers. It was *S’r 
Roger,' always ‘S'r Roger,' on all hands; no one withheld the 
title, all turned it from the tongue with unction, and as if it 
tasted good. 

They sat, smoked, smiled, listened, admired, applauded ; 
Sir Roger walked majestically up and down, and talked — ^talked 
easily, fiiowingly, and without balking or having to break his 
gait to skirmish for elusive words. It was plain straightforward 
English, and admirably compact and lucid ; and consider what 
he was, and what formidable obstacles of environment and 
circumstances he had had to overcome in acquiring this 
considerable mastery of the great art of speech I He seemed 
to make no attempt to put an h in the right pla^'e ; with a fine 
indifference he slaughtered it wherever he found it, cumbering 
his wake with the corpses as he marched ; and nobody seemed 
to care, nobody seemed to mind. 

He continually dropped into personal history, and his talk 
was always interesting. It was loaded with names and dates 
and places— oh, to a degree that was bewildering. Apparently 
it never occuned to him to use vague general terms in referring 
to an incident of either recent or long-gone date. His was not 
the common formula : * Ten or twelve years ago I met a man 
on a winter’s day in Scotland,’ eta No, his formula was, * On 
the i8th of January, i86i, I met a man by the name of John 
P. Smith on the south-west comer of Jackson Square in 
Dunfermline,’ and so on. His histories were long, and thickly 
littered with exact details ; and by and by, when he would be 
engaged upon a new one, something would call up one which 
he bad been telling an hour before, and out would come 
the bristling details again, each in its place, and never a 
mistake. 

I seemed to understand now how he could learn from his 
crammers a million details of the lives of strangers whqm he 
was by and by to claim as old friends and acquaintances, wA 
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•tD«« them up in bis metnoiy instantly produce tbISra again 
^year or two later whenever needed. * The man had a pre- 
postertus memory. And good courage, good pluck— unsur* 
fossable pluck and staying power. At this very time he was 
fighting that weary long pcijury fight in the court, and was 
present there every day and all day, contending against 
Clouds of witnesses imported from Fiance, Australia, Tasmania, 
and South America, and meeting their myriad details of testi- 
mony with other myriads of the like drawn from the spacious 
caverns of his memory. It was a good fight. It lasted 
weeks and months — so long, in fact, that when at last it ended 
it took the judge two weeks to deliver his charge to the 
jury. 

And what a dramatic ending the trial had ! The Claimant 
had been thoroughly coached by people who were familiar with 
the real baronet’s history and connections, and he had leained 
his lesson thoroughly. All through the trial he held his grip 
and fought his fight with steady nerve, answering a library ot 
^searching questions, and answering them promptly and without 
hesitancy ; but at last the prosecution asked him what were the 
contents of the sealed envelope which the lost heir left with his 
banker when he sailed for South A.i erica. This was a bolt 
out of the blue ! The poor Claimant had never heard of this 
deadly document before, and for a good reason : none of his 
crammers was aware that it existed. As to its contents, only 
two persons in the world had ever had knowledge of them. 
One of these persons — the lost heir — ^was in the bottom of the 
sea ; the other one — his betrothed — w^as present in the court. 
For the first tunc the Claimant’s longue forgot its office ; there 
was a pause, a dying down of whisperings, buz-cings, and other 
noises ; then a deep silence, with all eyes fixed upon the one 
man, and all ears waiting for his answer. He did not know 
what to say, but he had to say something. Gropingly, 
hesitatingly, he began to speak. He said the secret document 
contained — well, we do not need to particularise, but it was a 
brutal libel upon the young lady’s character. One may imagine 
the shudder of abhorrence and indignation which swept the 
court. 

Then the document which had lain sealed in the bank safe 
so many years was opened and read. It contained nothine 

H a * 
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but the Tost belt's vow to build a church in honour of the Virgin 
in case she brought certain things to pass in his favoiit 
while he was gone on his travels. c 

^ , That ended the Claimant His counsel threw up the case, 
and we know what followed. We have all seen greater men 
than the Tichbome Claimant, but he was easily the most, 
remarkable man I have ever seen. 

*For many years I had had a mystery in stock. Melbourne, 
and only Melbourne, could unriddle it for me. In 1873 I 
arrived in London with my wife and young child, and pr^esently 
received a note from Naples, signed by a name not familiar to 
me. It was not Bascom, and it was not Henry ; but I will 
call it Henry Bascom, for convenience’ sake. This note, of 
about six lines, was written on a strip of white paper wh&se 
end-edges were ragged. I came to be familiar with those strips 
in later years, their size and pattern were always the same. 
Their contents were usually to the same effect : would I 
and mine come to the writer’s country place in England on 
such and such a date, by such and such a train, and stay, 
twelve days, and depart by such and such a train at the end 
of the specified time? A carriage would meet us at the 
station. 

These invitations were always for a long time ahead : if we 
were in Europe, three months ahead j if we were in America, 
six to twelve months ahead. They always named the exact 
date and train for the beginning, and also for the end of the 
visit. 

This first note invited us for a date three months in the 
future. It asked us to arrive by the 4.10 p.m. train from 
London, August 6 — the carriage would be waiting. The 
carriage would take us away seven days later— train specified. 
And there were these words : ‘ Speak to Tom Hughes.’ 

I showed the note to the author of * Tom Brown at Oxford,* 
and he said : 

‘Accept, and be thankful.* 

He described Mr. Bascom as being a man of genius, a mail 
of fine attainments, a choice man in every way, a rare and 
beautiful character. He said that Bascom Hall was a par* 
ticularly fine example of the stately manorial mansion of 
fllizabeth’s days, and that it was a house worth going a long 
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to 1S6C— like Kiiewle j that Mr» % was of a social disposi- 
Vktd the company of agreeable people, and always had 
' sample of the sort coming and going. 

- We paid the visit We paid others, in later years— the 
Ja$t one in 1879: Soon after that, Mr. Bascom started on ^ 
' Voyage around the world in a steam yacht — a long and leisurely 
. trip, for he was making collections in all lands of birds 
butterflies, and such things. * 

The day that President Garfield was shot by the assassin 
Guiteau, we were at a little watering-piace on Long Island 
Sound, and in the mail matter of that day came a letter with 
the Melbourne post mark on it. It was for my wife, but I 
recognised Mr. Bascom’s hand-writing on the envelope, and 
opened it. It was the usual note — as to paucity of lines— and 
was written on the customary strip of paper, but there was 
nothing usual about the contents. The note informed my wife 
that if k would be any assuagement of her grief to know that 
her husband’s lecture-tour in Australia was a satisfactory venture 
from the beginning to the end, he, the writer, could testify that 
such was the case ; also, that her husband’s untimely death had 
been mourned by all classes, as she would already know by the 
press telegrams long before the reception of this note ; that the 
funeral was attended by the officials of the colonial and city 
Governments ; and that while he, the writer, her friend and 
mine, had not reached Melbourne in time to see the body, he 
load at least had the sad privilege of acting as one of the pall- 
bearers. 


(Signed) ‘ Henry Bascom.’ 


My first thought was, why didn’t he have the coffin opened ? 
He would have seen that the corpse w^as an impostor, and he 
could have gone right ahead and dried up the most of those 
tears, and comforted those sorrowing Governments, and sold 
the remains and sent me the money. 

I did nothing about the matter. I had set the law after 
4 mng lecture-doubles of mine a couple of times in America, 
mtd the law had not been able to catch them ; others in my 
trade had tried to catch tAeir impostor-doubles and had failed. 
:TheB where was the use in harrying a ghost ? None — and so 
I, did not disturb it. I had a curiosity to know about tha^ 



leb^n^*tour and last mbineiitSi but ^ait 4^id<l 
Wl^n I should see Mr. Bascom he would tell me all atip^t lu/ 
But he passed from life, and 1 never saw him agaiiii. ' 
Curiosity faded away. , ; ? 

However, when 1 found that I was going to Australia ft 
revived. And naturally ; for if the people should say that I was 
dull poor thing compared to what I was before I died, it 
would have a bad effect on business. Well, to my surprise tb^ 
Sydney journalists had never heard of that impostor ! I pressed 
them, but they were firm — they had never heard of him, and , 
didn^t believe in him. 

I could not understand it ; still, I thought it would ajl come 
right in Melbourne. The Government would remember, 
the other mourners. At the supper of the Institute of 
Journalists I should find out all about the matter. But no— -it, 
turned out that they had never heard of it. 

So my mystery was a mystery still. It was a great disap- 
pointment. I believed it would never be cleared up— in this 
life— so I dropped it out of my mind. 

But at last ! just when I was least expecting it — However, 
this is not the place for the rest of it ; I shall come to the 
matter again in a far distant chapter. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

There is a Moral Sense, and there is an Immoral Sense. History shows 
us that the Moral Sense enables us to perceive morality and how to avoid 
it, and that the Immoral Sense enables us to perceive immorality and how 
to enjoy it, — Ptidd'uhead Wilson^s New Calendar, 

Melbourne spreads around over an immense area of ground. 
It is a stately city arcnitecturally as well as in magnitude. It 
has an elaborate system of cable-car service ; it has muset^i^ 
and colleges, and schools, and public gardens, and electricity^, 
and gas, and libraries, and theatres, and mining centres, 
wool centres, and centres of the arts and sciences; and boanSC 
of trade, and ships, and railroads, and a harbour, and sbei^ ' 
olubs, and journalistic clubs, and racing clubs, ai|d a squatl^, < 




iioasi^ Aikd appointed, and as many churches 
> /&43^aj^s as can moke k living. In a word^ it is equipped with 
^ ^'kyeryt^ that goes to make the modem great city. It is the 
7 digest dty of Australasia, and fills the post with honour and 
It has one specialty ; this must not be jumbled in with 
^ tfa<W otj^er things. It is the mitred Metropolitan of the Horse* 
Hacing Cult. Its race ground is the Mecca of Australasia. On 
the great annual day of sacrifice— the 5 th of November, Gify 
Fawkes’s Day — business is suspended over a stretch of land and 
sea as wide as from New York to San Francisco, and deeper than 
from the northern lakes to the Gulf of Mexico ; and every manand 


yroman, of high degree or low, who can afford the expense, put 
away their other duties and come. They begin to swarm in by 
3 hips and rail a fortnight before the day, and they swarm thicker 
and . thicker day after day until all the vehicles of transporta- 
tion are taxed to their uttermost to meet the demands of the 


occasion, and all hotels and lodgings are bulging outwards 
because of the pressure from within. They come a hundred 
thousand strong, as all the best authorities say, and they pack 
the spacious grounds and grand-stands and make a spectacle 
such as is never to be seen in Australasia elsewhere. 


It is the 'Melbourne Cup’ that brings this multitude 
together. Their clothes have been ordered long ago, at un- 
limited cost and without bounds as to beauty and magnificence, 
and have been kept in concealment until now, for unto this 
daj^are they consecrate. I am speaking of the ladies’ clothes ; 
but one might know that. 

And so the grand stands make a brilliant and wonderful 
spectacle, a delirium of colour, a vision of beauty. The cham- 
pagne flows, everybody is vivacious, excited, happy, everybody 
bets, and gloves and fortunes change hands right along all the ^ 
time. Day after day the races go on, and the fun and excit^ent ' 
are kept at white heat ; and when each day is done, the people 
dance all night so as to be fresh for the race in the morning. 

: And at the end of the great week tlie swarms secure lodgings 
ioad transportation for next year, then flock away to their remote 
^mes and count their gains and losses, and order next year’s 
\ Cup clothes, and then lie down and sleep two weeks, and get up 
, to reflect that a whole year must be put in somehow oc 
befpre they can be wholly happy agab. 
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WmU difficult to overstate its impcatance, li , 

idtadowsall other holidays and specialised days of what^er 1^4^; 
in that congeries of colonies. Overshadows teem? 1 might 4 
almost say it blots them out. Each of them gets attentiongV ' 
but pot everybody’s ; each of them evokes interest,* but not ’ 
everybody’s ; each of them rouses enthusiasm, but not every- ' 
body’s ; in each case a part of the attention, interest, and 
enthusiasm is a matter of habit and custom, and another part of 
it is official and perfunctory. Cup Day, and Cup Day only* / 
commands an attention, an interest, and an enthusiasm,, whidi 
are universal and spontaneous, not perfunctory. Cup Day . 
is supreme— it has no rival. 1 can call to mind no spedal- " 
ised annual day, in any country, which can be named* % 
that lai^e name — Supreme. I can call to mind no special- , 
ised annual day, in any country, whose approach fires the " 
whole land with a conflagration of conversation, and pre- ’ 
paration, and anticipation, and jubilation. No day save tliis 
one ; but this one does it. * 

In America we have no annual supreme day ; no day 
whose approach makes the whole nation glad. We have the , 
Fourth of July, and Christmas, and Thanksgiving. Neitha: 
of them can claim the primacy ; neither of them can arouse 
an enthusiasm which comes near to being universal. Eight ^ 
grown Americans out of ten dread the coming of the Fourth, 
with its pandemonium and its perils, and they rejoice \rtten 
it is gone — if still alive. The approach of Christmas brings 
harassment and dread to many excellent people. They 
have to buy a cart-load of presents, and they never know what, 
to buy to hit the various tastes ; they put in three weeks of ' 
hard and anxious work, and when Christmas morning comes 
they are so dissatisfied with the result, and so disappointedi 
that they want to sit down and cry. Then they give thanks 
that Christmas comes but once a year. The observance of 
Thanksgiving Day — as a function — has become general of late 
years. The thankfulness Itself is not so general. This is 
natural. Two-thirds of the nation have always had hard luck^^ 
and a hard time during the year, and this has a calming effect 4? 
upon jtheir enthusiasm. 

We iavf a supreme day — a sweeping, and tremendouSi and f 
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a clay ^ nft absoltite rniiver- 

of interest and eaci^^t ; but it is not anntiaL It 
]imt once in four yean^ therefore it cannot count as 
; ft, nval of the Melbourne Cup. 

In Great Britain and Ireland they have two great days — 
Christmas and the Queen’s birthday. But they are equally 
; popular ; there is no supremacy. 

I think it must be conceded that the position of Aus- 
"tralasian Day is unique, solitary, unfellowed ; and likely to hold 
that high place a long time. 

; The things which interest us when we travel are, first, the 
people; next, the novelties; and finally, the history of the 
places and countries visited. Novelties are rare in cities which 
represent the most advanced civilisation of the modern day. 
When one is familiar with such cities in the other parts of the 
world he is in effect familiar with tlie cities of Australasia. 
The outside aspects will furnish little that is new. There will be 
new names, but the things which they represent will sometimes 
be found to b(^ less new than their names. There may be 
shades of difference, but these can easily be too fine for detec- 
tion by the incompetent eye of the passing stranger. In the 
larrikin he will not be able to discover a new species, but only 
an old one met elsewhere, and variously called loafer, rough, 
tough, bummer, or blatherskite, according to his geographi 
cal distribution. The larrikin differs by a shade from those 
others, in that he is more sociable toward the stranger than 
they, more kindly disposed, more hospitable, more hearty, 
more friendly. At least it seemed so to me, and I had 
opportunity to observe — in Sydney, at least. In Melbourne 
,I had to drive to and from the lecture-theatre, but in Sydney 
1 was able to walk both ways, and did it. Every night on 
my way home, at ten or a quarter past, I found the larrikin 
gtopped in considerable force at several of the street corner^ 
and he always gave me pleasant salutation : 

V '‘Hello, Mark 1* 

- ^Here’s to you, old chap ! * 

, ' , ^Say — Mark 1 — is he dead — a reference to a passage in 
jfeine book of mine, though I did not detect at the time that 
TOS its source. And I didn’t detect it afterward in Mel- 
btmmiei when 1 came on the stage for the first time, and the 










fu^tion was drop^ down upon ia(S:l^ni 
bj^bt of the ^lleiy. It is always difficuit to answer it i; 
inquiry like that, when you have come unprepared and ; 
know what it means. I will remark here— if it is not ai> i^de^ 'J' 
corum — that the welcome which an American lecturer 
from a British colonial audience is a thing which will move , 
to his deepest deeps, and veil his sight and break his voice»v 
And from Winnipeg to Africa experience will teach him 
nothing; he will never learn to expect it, it will catch him a$ k 
surprise each time. The war-cloud hanging black over England;, 
and America made no trouble for me. I was a prospective, 
prisoner of war, but at dinners, suppers, on the platform, 
and elsewhere, there w^as never anything to remind me of it. 
This was hospitality of the right metal, and would iive 
been prominently lacking in some countries in the circum- 
stances. 

And speaking of the war-flurry, it seemed to me to bring 
to light the unexpected in a detail or two. It seemed to 
relegate the war-talk to the politicians on b»th sides of the 
water; whereas whenever a prospective war between two 
nations had been in the air theretofore, the public had done 
the most of the talking and the bitterest. The attitude of the 
newspapers was new also. I speak of those of Australasia and 
India, for I had access to those only. They treated the subject 
argumentatively and with dignity, not with spite and anget^ 
That was a new spirit, too, and not learned of the French and 
German press, either before Sedan or since. I heard many 
public speeches, and they reflected the moderation of the 
journals. The outlook is that the English-speaking race will 
dominate the earth a hundred years from now if its section# 
do not get to fighting each other. It would be a pity to spo^ 
that prospect by baffling and retarding wars when arbitraticm 
would settle their differences so much better and also so nuic^ 
more definitely. 

No, as I have suggested, novelties are rare in the great 
capitals of modern times. Even the wool exchange J ia 
Melbourne could not be told from the familiar stock exchange, 
of other countries. Wool brokers are just like stockbrok^i^V 
they all bounce from their seats and put up their hefnd$,|ii|i4 
yell in unison — ^no stranger can tdl what— and the 








threppeoce fkr&ing-^ 
T*^when probsibly iiothihg of the kind happened ; for 
,/fS^ shdftld he know ? 

! In the museums you will find acres of the most strange and 
fi^natihg things ; but all museums are fascinating, and they 
do so tire your eyes, and break your back, and burn out your 
vitalities with their consuming interest You always say you 
will never go again, but you do go. The palaces of t|>e rich 
in Melbourne are much like the palaces of the rich in America, 
arid the life in them is the same ; but there the resemblance 
ends. ’ The grounds surrounding the American palace are not 
often large, and not often beautiful, but in the Melbourne case 
the grounds are often ducally spacious, and the climate and the 
gjardeners together make them as beautiful as a dream. It is 
said that some of the country seats have grounds — domains — 
about them which rival in charm and magnitude those 
which surround the country mansion of an English lord ; but 
1 was not out in the country, I had my hands full in the 


town. 


And what was the origin of this majestic city and its 
efflorescence of palatial town houses and country seats ? Its 
first brick was laid and its first house built by a passing convict 
Australian history is almost always picturesque ; indeed, it is 
so curious and strange, that it is itself the chiefest novelty the 
country has to offer, and so it pushes the other novelties into 
s^ond and third place. It does not read like history, but like 
idle most beautiful lies ; and all of a fresh new sort, no mouldy 
did stale ones. It is full of surprises and adventures, and 
incongruities, and contradictions, and incredibilities ; but they 
ere all true, they all happened. 

Here is this man who laid Melbourne’s first brick. His 
history is history, but one cannot tell it from romance. His' 
name was Buckley j and some day Melbourne’s name will 
ht changed to Buckleyville, or Buckleytown, or Buckleyburg 
4*-38uckleyville, I think ; the present injustice cannot last for 
Buckley was a young English giant He had been a 
; b^mason first, later a soldier. He was in the wars in 
f and bore all his life the decoration of a wound 

come by. Later, in England, he was convicted ot 
goods — probably six shillings’ wordi — and was 
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Y<^u note how richly 'his young life opened, as to incideilt 
^sode* Next, he was dipped for Australia along wifh a 
of other convicts, to serve^but the length of his term 
stated. This was in 1803, when he was twenty-three jearsqlti ' 
The expedition was at sea five months and a half; then it set; 
itself ashore not very far from where Melbourne now Stands... 
It was a bush country, wild and forbidding, and peopled bj/^ 
aborigihals solely. There was not a white man nearer dmn 
the little colony at Sydney, hundreds of miles away. A convict 1 
station was begun (soon to be abandoned), and Buckley laid 
the first brick. 


Buckley abhorred the shame and the slavery of his new 
life, and was not well satisfied with the climate by and fey, 
when January brought midsummer, and he had to do his hard 
day’s work in a temperature of no® in the shade. So hd 
made a break for freedom, and was successful. He had 


companions when he started ; one was shot by the guard, the 
others got away, and wandered with Bucktey in the bush 
during six miserable days in a famishing condition ; then,' 
preferring convict sufferings with food to these without, they 
set out on their return-trip, leaving Buckley alone, for he 


would not go with them. There was good stuff in Buckley. ^ 
He and his comrades had originally thought of walking to 
California; for they were not educated men, and their 
geography was weak ; but when Buckley was left solitary, he 
made no such attempt, because of the distance partly, and, 
partly because he was in doubt as to California’s precise 
whereabouts. He resolved to try for Sydney, but made 
mistake, and went from it instead of toward it. He lived on 


berries and mussels and such things a long time, but was 
finally captured by the savages. He had just had a stroke of 
good luck that morning, although he was not aware of it at 
the time. He had nulled a spear out of a grave, and it was 
in his hand when the aboriginals came upon him. They 
believed that he was the occupant of the grave come to life 
again. So he was among relatives and friends. They were 
glad to have him back, and so he was at once provided with . 
food, and wives, and a nephew, and other necessaries of 
and made welcome and at home. ^ : 


N 



^ribe. He Kved Ithe bnlbeV he learned the lariibe’s 
and in time forgot hi^ own. And without ever 
a white man or hearing white man’s speech, this Crusoe 
: this strange life, utterly lost to the world, during the 

term of thiriy4wo years 1 

^ It takes Australia to beat the record. The other Crusoes 
are gone four years, and come back ostentatiously gotten up 
in goat skins for effect, but the Australian kind are gone a 
generation and come modestly back without anything on at 
all, so as not to attract attention. 

Thus Buckley began Melbourne. 

In our day the telegraph, the newspaper, and the illus- 
trated magazine would take a newly discovered find like this 
Buckley and fill the world with his name, and make his 
fortune ; but the Buckley of that old day could not close the 
romance of his life in this splendid way. It was ‘ clover ’ for 
him to be appointed personal scr\-ant to the colonel in 
command of th^new colony and have clothes to wear. Also 
he acted as*constable and detective. Presently he resigned 
and went to Van Diemen’s Land (now Tasmania), and through 
* interest’ got himself appointed assistant-storekeeper to the 
Hobart Immigration Home. Filially, he got the post of gate- 
keeper to the Female Nursery. He married the widow of a 
rnechanic in 1840, when he was sixty years old. When he was 
seventy he was retired on a pension of ^60 a year, and enjoyed 
it six years. Then Death, jealous of his prosperit3% took him. 
It was a sufficiently colourless tapering off of a unique and 
wonderful career. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

, The English ure mentioned in the Bible : * Blessed are the medvi lot 
they sliall inherit the tBx^h^^Pudd^nliead IVilsof^s New Calendar^ 

When we consider the immensity of the British Empire in 
territory, population, and trade, it requires a stem exercise 
faith to believe in the figures which represent Australasia's 
contribution to the Empire’s commercial grandeur. As com- 
pared with the landed estate of the British Empire, the la^^d 
estate dominated by any other Power except one — Russia— is 
not very impressive for size. My authorities make the British, 
Empire not much short of a fourth larger than the Russian' 
Empire. Roughly proportioned, if you will allow your hand 
to represent the British Empire, you may then cut off the 
fingers a trifle above the middle joint of the middle finger, 
and what is left of the hand will represent Russia. The 
populations ruled by Great Britain and China are about the 
same — 400,000,000 each. No other Power approaches these 
figures. Even Russia is left far behind. 

The population of Australasia — 4,000,000 — sinks into 
nothingness and is lost from sight in that British ocean Of 
400,000,000. Yet the statistics indicate that it rises again and 
shows up very conspicuously w'hcn its share of the Empire’s 
commerce is the matter under consideration. The value of 
England’s annual exports and imports is stated at three billions 
of dollars,* and it is claimed that more than one-tenth of this 
great aggregate is represented by Australasia’s exports to 
England and imports from England.^ In addition to this, 
Australasia does a trade with countries other than England 
amounting to a hundred million dollars a year, and a domestic . 
intercolonial trade amounting to a hundred and fifty millions.* 

In round numbers, the 4,000,000 buy and sell about 
J^6oo,ooo,ooo worth of goods a year. It is claimed that abput 
half of this represents commodities of Australasian production’ 

» W. Btue^haok. * D. M. lAickfc. • ' I ! 
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d^otted atiniialljr 4 

’:bm^/5fsoo,oop,ooo.‘ Now, thor^ore, we bsrii hfere soi^e: 

' sbauung figures : ' '■ ''^\ 
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Indian produotion (300,000,000 population) m • jjf 500,000,0^; 

Australasian production (4,000,000 population) • e jf300,ooo,ji^ 


That is to say, the product of the individual 
annually (for export somewhither), is worth $1*7 S ; that of the 
individual Australasian (for export somewhither), $75 1 ^ 

There are trustworthy statistics furnished by Sir Richard 
Temple and others which show that the individual Indian’s 
whole annual product, both for export and home use, is worth 
in gold only ^7*50, or $37^5^ for family aggregate— fan^y 
estimated at five persons. Ciphered out on a like ratio of 
multiplication, the Australasian family’s aggregate production 
would be nearly $ifioo. Truly there is nothing so astonishing 
as figures, when they once get started. 

We left Melbourne by rail for Adelaide, the capital of the 
vast province of South Australia — a seventeerr-hour excursion. 
On the train we found several Sydney friends ; among them a 
-judge who was out on circuit, and was going to hold court at 
Broken Hill, where the celebrated silver mine is. It seemed a 
curious road to take to get to that region : Broken Hill is close 
to the western border of New South Wales, and Sydney is on 
the eastern border. A fairly straight line 700 miles long, 
drawn westward from Sydney, would strike Broken Hill, just 
as a semewhat shorter one drawn west from Boston would 
strike Buffalo. The way the judge was travelling would carry 
him over 2,000 miles of rail, he said : south-west from Sydney 
down to Melbourne, then north-west up to Adelaide, then a 
cant back north-eastward and over the border into New South 
Wales once more— to Broken Hill. It was like going from 
Boston south-west to Richmond, Virginia j then north-west T^p 
to Erie, Pennsylvania, then a cant back north-east and over 
the border to Buffalo, New York. 

But the explanation was simple. Years ago the fabulou^y 
rich silver discovery at Broken Hill burst suddenly upon Wi; 
unexpectant world. Its stock started at shillings, and went 
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leaps and bounds to the most &nciftil figures. It was one of 
tcb^ cases where the cook puts a month's wages into shares 
and cqrnes next month and buys your house at your own 
price and moves into it herself ; where the coachman takes a 
few shares, and next month sets up a bank ; and where the 
common sailor invests the price of a spree, and next month 
buys out the steamship company and goes into business on 
his own hook. In a word, it was one of those excitements 
which bring multitudes of people to a common centre with a 
rush, and whose needs must be supplied and at once. Adelaide 
was close by, Sydney was far away. AdJaide threw a short 
railway across the border before Sydney had time to arrange 
for a long one ; it was then not worth while for Sydney to 
arrange at all The whole vast trade-profit of Broken Hill fell 
into Adelaide's hands irrevocably. New South Wales furnishes 
law for Broken Hill and sends her judges 2,000 miles — mainly 
through alien countries -- to administer it, but Adelaide takes 
the dividends, and makes no moan. 

We started^at 4.20 in the afternoon, and moved across 
level plains until night. In the morning we had a stretch of 
‘ scrub ' country — the kind of thing which is so useful to the 
Australian novelist. In the scrub the hostile aboriginal lurks 
and flits mysteriously about, slipping out from time to time to 
surprise and slaughter the settler, then slipping back again and 
leaving no track that ttie white man can follow. In the scrub 
the novelist's heroine gets lost; search fails of result; she 
wanders here and there, and finally sinks down exhausted and 
unconscious, and the searchers pass within a yard or two of 
her, not suspecting that she is near ; and by and by some 
rambler finds her bones and the pathetic diary which she has 
scribbled with her failing hand and left behind. Nobody can 
find a lost heroine in thp scrub but the aboriginal ‘tracker,' 
and he will not lend himself to the scheme if it will interfere 
with the novelist's plot. The scrub stretches miles and miles 
in all directions, and looks like a level roof of bush-tops 
without a break or a crack in it — as seamless as a blanket to 
aU appearance. One might as well walk under water and hope 
to guess out a route and stick to it, 1 should think. Yet it is 
claimed that the aboriginal ‘tracker’ was able to hunt out 
people lost in the scrub; also in the ‘bush’; also in tbe^ 
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desert ; and even follow them over patches of bare rocib 
over alluvial ground which had to aU appeaunce been washed 
clear of foot prints. 

From reading Australian books and talking with the people 
1 became convinced that the aboriginal tracker’s performances 
evince a craft, a penetration, a luminous sagacity, and a 
minuteness and accuracy of observation, in the matter of de- 
tective work, not found in nearly so remarkable a degree in 
any other people, white or coloured. In an official account of 
the blacks of Australia published by the Government of 
Victoria, one reads that the aboriginal not only notices the 
faint marks left on the bark of a tree by the claws of a climbing 
opossum, but knows in some way or other whether the marks 
were made to-day or yesterday. ^ 

And there is the case of record where A, a settler, makes 
a bet with B, that B may lose a cow as effectually as be can, 
and A will produce an aboriginal who will find her. B selects 
a cow and lets the tracker sec the cow’s footprints, then be put 
under guard. B then drives the cow a few mi’es over a course 
which drifts in all directions, and frequently doubles back upon 
itself ; and he selects difficult ground all the time, and, once 
or twice, even drives the cow through herds of other cows, and 
mingles her tracks in the wide confusion of theirs. He finally 
brings his cow home. The aboriginal is set at liberty, and at 
once moves around in a great circle examining all cow tracks 
until he finds the one he is after ; then sets oS and follows it 
throughout its erratic course, and ultimately tracks it to the 
stable where B has hidden the cow. Now wherein docs one 
cow track differ from another? There must be a difference, or the 
tracker could not have performed the feat ; a difference minute, 
shadowy, and not detectable by you or me, or by the late 
Sherlock Holmes, and yet disccrnit^le by a member of a race 
charged by some people with occupying the bottom place in 
the gradations of human intelligence. 




CHAPTER XX 

It is easier to staf out than get out. 

^dcPnhead IVUson's New Calendar* 

Ths train was now exploring a beautiful hill country, and 
went tvijsting in and out through lovely little green valleys. 
There were several varieties of gum trees, among them many 
giants. Some of them were bodied and barked like a syca- 
more ; some were of fantastic aspect, and' reminded one of the 
quaint apple trees in Japanese pictures. And there was one 
peculiarly beautiful tree whose name and breed I did not 
know. The foliage seemed to consist of big bunches of pine- 
spinesj the lower' half of each bunch a rich brown or old gold 
colotir, the upper half a most vivid, and strenuous, and shouting 
green. The effect was altogether bewitching. The tree was 
apparently rare. « 1 should say that the first and last samples 
;Of it seen by us were not more than half an hour apart. 
There was another tree of striking aspect, a kind of pine, 
we were told. Its foliage was as fiue as hair, apparently, 
and its mass sphered itself above the naked straight stem 
like an explosion of misty smoke. It was not a sociable 
sort; it did not gather in groups or couples, but each indivi- 
dual stood far away from its nearest neighbour. It soattered 
itself in this spacious and exclusive fashion about the slopes 
of swelling grassy great knolls, and stood in the full flood 
of the wonderful sunshine ; and as far as you could see the 
tree itself, you could also see the ink-black blot of its shadow 
on the shining green carpet at its feet. 

^On some part of this railway journey we saw gorse and 
broom, importations from England] and a gentleman who 
came into oiilt compartment on a visit tried to tell me which 
which, but as he didn’t know, he had difhculty. He said 
he, was ashamed of his ignorance, but that he had never been 
confronted with the question before during the fifty years and 
ttolre that he had spent in Australia, and so he had never 
to get interested in the matter. But there was no 
iUm to bo ashamed. The most of us have his defect Wa . 
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dn interest in familiar things. The gome and ttm 
’ ' J^ere a fine accent in the landscape. Here and 
imrst out in sudden conflagrations of vivid yellow agafas|;i!t\^ 
background of sober or sombre colour, with a so startling 
as to make a body catch his breath with the happy surprise < 3 f 
, it. And then there was the wattle, a native bush or tree, an 
inspiring cloud of sumptuous yellow bloom. It is a favourite 
with the Australians, and has a fine fragrance, a quality usually 
wanting in Australian blossoms. J 

The gentleman who enriched me with the poverty of his 
information about the gorse and the broom told me that he 
came out from England a youth of twenty and entered, the 
province of South Australia with thirty-six shillings iVhis 
pocket — an adventurer without trade, profession, or friendtj, 
but with a clearly defined purpose in his head : he would 
stay until he was worth 200/., then go back home. He would 
allow himself five years for the accumulation of this fortune. 

‘That was more than fifty years ago,' saic^he, ‘and here I 
am yet.' 

As he went out at the door he met a friend and turned and 
introduced him to me, and the friend and I had a talk and a < 
smoke. I spoke of the -previous conversation, and said there 
was something very pathetic about this half century of exile, 
and that I wished the 200/. scheme had succeeded. 

‘With ktm? Oh, it did. It's not so sad a case. He i$ 
modes^ and he left out some of the particulars. The lad 
reached South Australia just in time to help discover the 
Burra-Burra copper mines. They turned out 700,000/. in the 
first three years. Up to now they have yielded 2 o,ooo,ooo 4 ., 
He has had his share. Before that boy had been in the 
country two years he could have gone home and bought a 
village; he could go now and buy a city, I think. No, thej-e 
is nothing very patlietic about his case. He arid his copper 
arrived at just a handy time to save South Australia, It ha 4 
got mashed pretty flat under the collapse of a land boonji 
awhile before.' 

There it is again ; picturesque history — Australia’s specialty.-; 
In ifi29 South Australia hadn’t a white man in it. In 
the British Parliament erected it— stin a soUtude^-^fe?^ #: t 



j^ye it a ^Temor and other governmental 
Speculators took hold now and inaugurated a 
scheme, and invited immigration, encouraging it 
v^h lurid promises of sudden wealth. It was well worked m 
JLondoh, and bishops, statesmen, and all sorts of people made 
a nisb for the land company’s slmres. Immigrants soon b^n 
to pour into the region of Adelaide and sel^t town lots and farms 
in the sand and thejpangrove swamps by the sea. The crowds 
continued to come, prices of land rose high, then higher and stiU 
higher ; everybody was prosperous and happy, the toom swelled 
into gigantic proportions. A village of sheet-iron huts and 
Clapboard sheds sprang up in the sand, and in these wigwams 
fasUoQ made display ; richly dressed ladies played on costly 
pianos, London swells in evening dress and patent leather boot;s 
were abundant, and this fine society drank champagne, and in 
other ways conducted itself in this capital of humble sheds as 
it had been accustomed to do in the aristocratic quarters of 
the metropolis of the world. The provincial government put 
up expensive buildings for its own use, and a palace with 
gardens for the use of its governor. The governor had a 
guard and maintained a court. Roads, wharves, and hospitals 
were built. All this on credit, on paper, on wind, on inflated 
and fictitious values — on the boom’s moonshine, in fact. 

This went on handsomely during four or five years. Then 
all of a sudden came the smash. Bills for a huge amount 
drawn by the governor upon the Treasury were dishdnoured, 
the land company’s credit went up in smoke, a panic followed, 
values fell with a rush, the frightened immigrants siezed their 
grip-sacks and fied to other lands, leaving behind them a good 
imitation of a solitude where lately had been a buzzing and 
populous hive of men. 

Adelaide was indeed almost empty ; its population had 
fallen to 3,000. During two years or more the death trance 
Continued. Prospect of revival there was none; hope of it 
Ceased. Then as suddenly as the paralysis had come, came 
tijte resurrection from it. Those astonishingly rich copper 
mines were discovered, and the corpse got up and danced. 

; The wool production began to grow ; grain raising followed 
I ^rfoll<wed so vigorously, too, that four or five years after the 
discovery, this little colony, which had had to import 
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bieftd $tufis formerly and pay bard prices for $yi$ 

a barrel for flour— had become an exporter of gram* l%e 
prosperities continued. After many years Providence* dashing 
to shotjr especial regard for New South Wales, and exhibit a 
loving interest in its welfare which should certify to all nations 
the recognition of that colony’s conspicuous righteousness and 
distinguished well-deserving, conferred upon it that treasury of 
inconceivable riches/ Broken Hill; and South Australia went 
over the border and took it, giving thank^ 

Among our passengers was an American with a unique 
vocation. Unique is a strong word, but I use it justifiably if I 
did not misconceive what the American told me ; for I under- 
stood him to say that in the world there was not another man 
engaged in the business which he was following. He Iras 
buying the Kangaroo-skin crop; buying all of it, both the 
Australian crop and the Tasmanian; and buying it for an 
American house in New York. The prices were not high, as 
there was no competition, but the year’s aggregate of skins 
would cost him £30,000, I had had the idia that the kan- 
garoo was about extinct in Tasmania and well thinned out on 
the continent. In America the skins are tanned and made 
into shoes. After the tanning, the leather takes a new name-#- 
which I have forgotten — I only remember that the new 
name does not indicate that the kangaroo furnishes the 
leather. There was a German competition for awhile, some 
years ago, but that has ceased. The Germans failed to 
arrive at the secret of tanning the skins successfully, and 
they withdrew from the business. Now, then, I suppose that 
I have seen a man whose occupation is really entitled to 
bear that high epithet — unique. And I suppose that there 
is not another occupation in the world that is restricted 
to the hands of a sole person. I can think of no in- 
stance of it. There is more than one Pope, there is more 
than one Emperor, there is even more than one living god, 
walking upon the earth and worshipped in all sincerity by l^ge 
populations of men. I have seen and talked with two of these 
beings myself, in India, and I have the autograph of otte 
of them. It can come good, by and by, I reckon, if I attadi 
it to a * permit,’ 

Approaching Adelaide we dismounted from the ttftiiii ae 
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<lle French say, and were 4rivto in an open carriage over the 
liffla an||^ along their slopes to the city. It ms an excursion of 
an hour or two, and the chann of it could not be overstated, 1 
thint. The road wound around through gaps and gorges, 
and offered all varieties of scenery and prospect— ^mountains, 
crags, country houses, gardens, forests — colour, colour, colour 
everywhere, and the air fine and fresh, the skies blue, and 
not a shred of cloud to mar the downpour of the brilliant 
sunshine. And finally the mountain gateway opened, and the 
immense plain lay spread out below and stretching away into 
dim distances on every hand, soft and delicate, and dainty and 
beautiful On its near edge reposed the city. 

We descended and entered. There was nothing to remind 
one of the humble capital of huts and sheds of the long- 
vanished day of the land-boom. No, this was a modern 
city, with wide streets, compactly built; with fine homes 
everywhere, embowered in foliage and fiowers, and w^ith im- 
posing masses of public buildings nobly grouped and archi- 
tectur^ly beautiful. 

There was prosperity in the air ; for another boom was on. 
Providence, desiring to show especial regard for the neighbour- 
ing colony on the w^est— called Weste*-’^ Australia — and exhibit 
a loving interest in its welfaie v<rhich should certify to all 
nations the recognition of that colony’s conspicuous righteous- 
ness and distinguished well-deserving, had recently conferred 
upon it that ipajcstic treasury of golden riches, Coolgardie ; 
and now South Australia had gone around the corner and 
taken it, giving thanks. Everything comes to him who is 
patient and good, and waits. And defeats the plans of Pro- 
vidence. 

But South Australia deserves much, for apparently she Is 
an hospitable home for every alien who chooses to come ; and 
for his religion, too. She has a population, as per the latest 
census, of only 320,000-odd, and yet her varieties of religion 
indicate the presence within her borders of samples of people 
from pretty nearly every part of the globe you can think of. 
Tabulated, these varieties of religion make a remarkable 
show. One would have to go far to find its match. I copy 
here this cosmopolitan curiosity, and it comes from the pub- 







Omrch of England 


Homan Catholic . 

• 

Wesleyan • • 

« 

Lutheran . 

• 

Presbyterian 

• 

Congregationalist 

• 

Bible Christian . 


Primitive Methodist 

• 

Baptist 

Christian Brethren 


Methodist New Connexion 

Unitarian . 


Church of Christ 


Society of Friends 


Salvation Army . 


New Jerusalem Church 

Jews . 

• 

Protestants (undefined) 
Mohammedans 

Confucians, &c. . 

• 

Other religions • 

3 

Object . , 

• 

Not stated • ' , 

« 


Total 





33 . 338 ' 

18,306 

11,883 

IS.763 

ii,6S4 

17.547 

46 s 

39 

688 

3.367 

too 


$40 


5,533 

m 

3t^^4 , 

1,719 ’ 

6,940 

8,046 


320,431 


The item in the above list 
following as returned : — 


Agnostics 

Atheists 

Believers in Christ 
Buddhists 
Calvinists 
Christadelphians • 
Christians . 
Christ’s Chapel 
Christian Israelites 
Christian Socialists 
Church of God 
Cosmopolitans • 

Deists . • « 

. Evangelists . 
Exclusive Brethren 
Erce Church . 

Free Methodists • 
Freethinkers • 

Followers of Christ 


50 

22 

4 
52 
46 

134 

308 

9 

2 
6 
6 

3 
H 
60 

8 

21 

5 

358 

8 I 


* Other religions ’ includes tha^ 


Gospel Meeting • 

• It 

Greek Church . 

« 44 

Huguenot • • 

• ‘ 2 

Hussite • • 

3 I 

Infidels • » 

• 9 

Maronites • • 

3 2 

Menmonist • • 

3 z 

Moravians • • 

3 139 

Mormons • • 

• 4 

Naturalists . • 

3 2 

Orthodox 

• 4 

Others (indefinite) 

• 17 

Pagans • • 

3 20 

Pantheists • 

• 3 

Plymouth Brethren 

3 itr 

Rationalists • 

* 4 

Reformers • • 

• 7 

Secularists. . • 

3 id 





i t (City) Hission, . *6 

Sh^toiks • • « 24 Wel^ Church • * 27 

^iil^ists • • • 37 Zoros^trlans . • • 2 

Theosophists • • 9 Zu-ioglian . « « 1 

* . .5ee how healthy the religious atmosphere is. Anything 
can live in it — ^Agixostics, Atheists, Freethinkers, Infidels, 
Mormons, Pagans, Indefinites : they are all there. And all the 
big sects of the world can do more than merely live in it, they 
can spread, flourish, prosper ; all except the Spiritualists and 
the Theosophists. That is the most curious feature of this 
curious table. What is the matter with the spectre ? Why do 
they puff him away ? He is a welcome toy everywhere else 
in the world. 


CHAPTER XXI 

Man will do many things to get himself loved, he will do all things to 
get himself envied. — Pudd'nhead H'j/sm's Neiv Calendar^ 

The successor of the sheet-iron hamlet of the Mangrove 
has that other Australian specialty, the Botanical G^'uens. 
We cannot have these paradises. The best w^e could do would 
be to cover a vast acreage under glass and apply steam heat, 
"But it would be inadequate, the lacks would still be so great : the 
Confined sense, the sense of suffocation, the atmospheric dimness, 
the sweaty heat — these would all be there, in place ofthe Austra- 
lian openness to the sky, the sunshine, and the breeze. Whatever 
will grow under glass with us will flourish rampantly out of 
doors in Australia.^ When the w^hite man came the continent 
! was nearly as poor, in variety of vegetation, as the desert of 
' Sahara ; now it has everything that grows in the earth. In 
fact, not Australia only but all Australasia has levied tribute 
. upon the flora of the rest of the world ; and wherever one goes 
the results appear, in gardens private and public, in the woodsy 
^^pUs of the highways, and in even the forests. If you see a 

. ^ * The greatest heat in Victoria, that there is an authoritative record of, 

Sivas at Sandhurst in January, i 8 ^« The thermometer then registered 
in the shade. In January, 1889, th« beat at Adelfude, South 
f w«ts 172^ in the suxw 
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Oizious or beautiful treei or lmsh» or floiyer, dnd ask aboul'^^ 
the people answering usually name a foreign countjT as the 
place of its origin-— India, Africa, Japan, China, £ngbmd> 
America, Java, Sumatra, New Guinea, Polynesia, and so on« 

In the Zoological Gardens of Adelaide I saw the only 
laughing jackass that ever showed any disposition to be 
courteous to me. This one opened his head wide and laughed 
like a demon, or like a maniac who was consumed with 
humorous scorn over a cheap and degraded pun. It was 
a very human laugh. If he had been out of sight I could have 
believed that the laughter came from a man. It is an odd- 
looking bird, with a head and beak that are much too large 
for its body. In time man will exterminate the rest of the 
wild creatures of Australia, but this one will probably sUi^ive, 
for man is his friend and lets him alone. Man always has a 
good reason for his charities toward wild things, human br 
animal-^when he has any. In this case the bird is spared 
because he kills snakes. If L. J. will take my advice he will 
not kill all of them. ^ 

In that Garden I also saw the wild Australian dog — ^tbe 
dingo. He was a beautiful creature — shapely, graceful, a little 
wolfish in some of his aspects, but with a most friendly eye 
and sociable disposition. The dingo is not an importation ; he 
was present in great force when the whites first came to the 
continent. It may be that he is the oldest dog in the universe ; 
his origin, his descent, the place where his ancestors first 
appeared, are as unknown and untraccable as are the cameVs. 
He is the most precious dog in the world, for he does not 
bark. But in an evil hour he got to raiding the sheep-runs to 
appease his hunger, and that sealed his doom. He is hunted 
now just as if he were a wolf. He has been sentenced to 
extermination, and the sentence wnll be carried out. This 
is all right and not objectionable, for the world was made for 
man — the white maa 

South Australia is confusingly named. All of the colonies 
have a southern exposure except one — Queensland. Properljj^^ 
speaking, South Australia is middle Australia. It extendr 
straight up through the centre of the continent like the middle 
hostd in a centre-table. It is 2,000 miles high from south to 
^north, and about a third as wide. A wee little spot down in 
its 80 uth*«astem comer contams eight- or nine-tenths of its 
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]^it»aIation ; the other one* Dr two^entibs are elaewhere— as else^ 
whereas they would be in the United States with all the conntiy 
betweedP Denver and ChicagOi and Canada and the Gulf of 
Mexico to scatter over. There is plenty of room. A telegraph 
line stretches straight up north through that 2,000 miles of 
wilderness and desert from Adelaide to Port Darwin, on the 
edge of the upper ocean. South Australia built the line, and 
did it in 1871-2, when her population numbered only 185,000. 
It was a great work j for there were no roads, no paths ; 1,300 
miles of the route had been traversed but once before by white 
men ; provisions, wire and poles had to be carried over immense 
stretches of desert ; wells had to be dug along the route to 
supply the men and cattle with water. 

A cable had been previously laid from Port Darwin to Java 
and thence to India, and there was telegraphic communication 
with England from India. And so, if Adelaide could make 
connection with Port Darwin it meant connection with the 
whole world. The enterprise succeeded. One could watch 
the London maileet daily now ; the profit to the wool growers 
of Australia was instant and enormous. 

A telegram from Melbourne to San Francisco covers 
approximately 20,000 miles in its trip — the equivalent of five* 
sixths of the way around the globe. It has to halt along the 
way a good many times and be repeated ; still, but little time 
is lost. These halts, and the distances between them are here 
tabulated : ^ 


Melbourne — ^Mount Gambler • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Miles. 

300 

Mount Gambler — Adelaide • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

270 

Adelaide — Port Augusta • 

• 

• 

• 

» 

• 

200 

Port Augusta — ^Alice Springs • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1,036 

Alice Springs — Port Darwin • 

• 

• 

• 

» 

• 

898 

Port Duwin — Banjoewangie • 

• 

0 

m 

• 

• 

1,150 

Banjoewangie — Batavia . • 

• 

9 

• 

• 

• 

480 

Batavia*-Singapore • • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

553 

Singapore — Penang • . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

399 

Penang^Madias • • • 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

a 

1,280 

Madras — ^Bombay • • • 

• 

a 

• 

• 

a 

650 

Bombay ^Aden • • • 

• 

• 

• 

• . 

a 

1,662 

Aden — ^Suez • • • • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

a 

1,346 

Sues — Alexandria . • • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

224 

Alexandria — ^Malta • 

• 


• 

• 

a 

828 


* Prom ii 9 $ind the Empire (George R, Pulda}, all but the last two. 
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Malta-^ibraltar • • 

Glbndtar-*-Falmouth » 

Falmouth— London • 

London— New York • 

New Yofk — San Francisco 

I was in Adelaide again some months later, and saw th6 
multitudes gather in the neighbouring city of Glenelg to cotn^ 
memorate the Reading of the Proclamation — ^in 1836 — which 
founded the Province. If I have at any time called it a Colony, 
1 withdraw the discourtesy. It is not a Colony, it is a Province j 
and officially so. Moreover it is the only one so named in 
Australasia. There was great enthusiasm ; it was the Province’s 
national holiday, its Fourth of July, so to speak. It is the pre- 
eminent holiday ; and that is saying much, in a country Wbiire 
they seem to have a most un-English mania for holidays. 
Mainly they are working-men’s holidays ; for in South Australia 
the working-man is sovereign ; his vote is the desire of the 
politician — indeed, it is the very breath of the politician’s being j 
the Parliament exists to deliver the will of Ihe working maPi 
and the Government exists to execute it. The working-man is 
a great power everywhere in Australia, but South Australia is 
his paradise. He has had a hard time in this world, and has 
earned a paradise. I am glad he has found it. The holidays 
there arc frequent enough to be bewildering to the stranger. I 
tried to get the hang of the system, but was not able to do it. 

You have seen that the Province is tolerant, religious-wise. 
It is so politically also. One of the speakers at the Com- 
memoration banquet — the Minister of Public Works — was an 
American, bom and reared in New England. There is nothing 
narrow about the Province, politically or in any other way that 
I know of. Sixty-four religions and a Yankee cabinet minister. 
No amount of horse-racing can damn this community. 

The mean temperature of the Province is 62®. The death- 
rate is 13 in the i,ooo-..-about half what it is in the city of New 
York, I should think, and New York is a healthy city. Thirteen 
is the death-rate for the average citizen of the Province, but 
there seems to be no death-rate for the old people. There 
were people at the Commemoration banquet who could 
remember Cromwell. There were six of them. These ol4 
^settlers bad all been present at the original Reading of 
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X^dbmalicm in 1836. They showed signs of .the bli^ings 
And blastings of time in their outward aspect, but they were 
jmung 'dithin ; young and cheerful, and ready to talk ; ready to 
talk^ and talk all you wanted ; in their turn, and out of it 
They were down for six speeches, and they made forty-two. 
The governor and the cabinet and the mayor were down for 
forty-two speeches, and they made six. They have splendid 
grit, the old settlers, splendid staying power. But they do not 
hear well, and when they see the mayor going through motions 
which they recognise as the introducing of a speaker, they 
think they are the one, and they all get up together and begin 
to respond, in the most animated way; and the more the 
mayor gesticulates, and shouts * Sit down I sit down ! ’ the more 
they take it for applause, and the more excited and reminiscent 
and enthusiastic they get ; and next, when they see the whole 
bouse laughing and crying, three of them think it is about the 
bitter old-tjme hardships they are describing, and the other 
three think the laughter is caused by the jokes they have been 
uncorking— jokotfbf the vintage of 1836 — and then the way 
they do go on ! And finally, when ushers come and plead, and 
beg, and gently and reverently crowd them down into their 
seats, they say, ‘ Oh, I’m not tired- T could bang along a 
week 1 ’ and they sit theic looking simple and childdike and 
gentle, and proud of their oratory, and wholly unconscious of 
what is going on at the other end of the room. And so one of 
the great dignitaries gets a chance, and begins his carefully 
prepared speech, impressively and with solemnity : 

* When we, now great, and prosperous, and powerful, bow 
our heads in reverent wonder in the contemplation of those 
sublimities of energy, of wisdom, of forethought, of ^ 

Up come the immortal six again, in a body, with a joyous 
*Hey, I’ve thought of another one !* and at it they go, with 
might and main, hearing not a whisper of the pandemonium 
that salutes them, but taking all the visible violences for 
applause, as before, and hammering joyously away till the 
imploring ushers pray them into their seats again. And a pity, 
too ; for those lovely old boys did so enjoy living their heroic 
youth over, in these days of their honoured antiquity; and 
certainly the things they had to tell were usually worth the 
telUnf and the hearing. 
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It was a stirring spectacle ; stirring in more ways than (dle^ 
for it was amazingly funny, and at the same timf deeply 
pathetic ; for tbc^ had seen so much, those time-worn veteran^ 
and had suffered so much ; and had built so strongly and wellt 
and laid the foundations of their commonwealth so deep, in 
liberty and tolerance; and had lived to see the structure rise 
to such state and dignity, and hear themsdves so praised for 
their honourable work. 

One of these old gentlemen told me some things of interest' 
afterwards ; things about the aboriginals, mainly. He thought 
them intelligent— remarkably so in some directions— and he 
said that aloi^ with their unpleasant qualities they had some 
exceedingly good ones, and he considered it a great pity thu*’' 
the race had died out He instanced their invention of the 
boomerang and the'* weet-weet * as evidences of their brightness ; 
and as another evidence of it he said he had never seen a white 
man who had cleverness enough to learn to do the miracl.:3 
with those two toys that the aboriginals achieved. He said 
that even the smartest whites had been obli^ to confess tliat 
they could not learn the trick of the boomciang in perfection ; 
that it had possibilities which they could not master. The 
white man could not control its motions, could not make it 
obey him; but the aboriginal could. He told me some 
wonderful things — some almost incredible things — which he 
had seen the blacks do with the boomerang and the weet weet. 
They have been confirmed to me .since by other early settlers^ 
and by trustworthy books. 

It is contended — ^and may be said to be conceded — that the 
boomerang was known to certain savage tribes in Europe in 
Roman times. In support of this, Virgil and two other Roman 
poets are quoted. It is also contended that it was known to 
the ancient Egyptians. 

One of two things is then apparent ; either some one with 
a boomerang anived in Australia in the days of antiquity before 
European knowledge of the thing had been los^ or the 
Australian aboriginal re-invented it It will take some time t. 
find out which of these two propositions is the foot But tbeic 
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CHAPTER XXII 

It Is by the goodness of God that in our country we have those three 
unspeakably precious things : freedom of speech, freedom of conscience, 
and tlie piud^nce never to practise either of them * — PucUrnkLod WthotCt 
Kew Calendar^ 

From Diary ; Mr. G. called. I had not seen him since 
Nauheim, Germany, several years ago, the time that the 
cholera broke out at Hamburg. We talked of the people we 
had known there, or had casually met, and G. said ; 

*Do you remember my introducing you to an earl— the 
Earl of C.?' 

‘Yes. That was the last time I saw you. You and he 
were in a carriage, just stalling — belated — for the tram. I 
remember it.* 

‘ I remember 'itf^too, because of a thing which happened 
then which I was not looking for. He had told me awhile 
before about a remarkable and interesting Californian whom he 
had met, and who was a friend of your&, and said that if he 
should e\ er meet you he w ould ask you for some particulars 
about that Californian. I'he subject was not mentioned that 
day at Nauheim, for we were hui lying away, and there was no 
time j but the thing that surprised me was this : when I 
introduced you, you said, “ I am glad to meet your lordship — 
again.” The “ again ” was the surprise. He is a little hard of 
hearing, and didn’t catch that word, and I thought you hadn’t 
intended that he should. As wc dro\e off I had only time to 
say, “ Why, what do you know %bout him ? ” and I understood 
you to say, “ Oh, nothing, except that he is the quickest judge 
of -- — ” Then we were gone, and I didn’t get the rest I 
wondered what it was that he was such a quick judge of. I 
have thought of it many times since, and still wondered what 
it could be. He and I talked it over, but could not guess it 
out He thought it must be fox-hounds or horses, for he is a 
good judge of those — no one is a better. But you couldn’t 
k^iow that because you didn’t know him ; you had mistaken 
him for some one else ; it must be that he said, b^use be 



,had ni^er 'inet hiia’ bdbr?i. 

' ^adn’t^had you?^ , ' - r - * 

*Yea,ihad.' ' .'' 

^ Is that so ? 'Where ? * - ’; * * 

* At a fox-hunt in England.' ' ^ 

‘ How curious that is. Why, he hadn’t the least recoUectkai 

•of it. Had you any conversation with him ? * . • 

* Some— yes.* 

' Well, it left not the least impression upon him. \¥tiat did 
you talk about ? * ^ f ^ 

* About the fox. I think that w-as all.’ 

‘ Why, ihaf would interest him ; that ought to have left an 
impression. What did he talk about?* , , 

‘The fox.* 


‘It*s very curious. I don’t understand it. Did what be. 
iaid leave an impression upon you ? ’ 

‘Yes. It showed me that he was a quick judge of— 
however, I will tell you all about it, then you will understand. ^ 
It was a quarter of a century ago — iSj^t *74. I had an * 
American friend in London named F., who was fond of;; 
hunting, and his friends the Blanks invited him and me to 
come out to the hunt and be their guests at their country place.^^ 
In the morning the mounts were provided, but when I saw the 
horses I changed my mind and asked permission to walk^ I , 
^had never seen an English hunter before, and it seemed to me 
that' I could hunt a fox safer on the ground. I had alwaya 
been diffident about horses, anyway, even those of the common 
altitudes, and I did not feel competent to hunt on a horse that 


went on stilts. So then Mrs. Blank came to my help, and said 
I could go with her in the dog-cart, and w^e w^ould drive to a ' 
place she knew of, and there wp should have a good glimpse of''; 
the hunt as it went by. 

‘ When we got to that place I got out and went and leaned ■ 
my elbows on a low stone wall wiiich enclosed a turfy and ;; 
beautiful great field with heavy woods on all its sides e:^cept 
,.,“t)UTS. Mrs. Blank sat ;n the dog-cart fifty yards away, which ^ 
, as near as she could get with the vehicle. I was f^ll 
" Interest, for I had never seen a fox-hunt. I waited, dreaniiilj^f 
and imagining, In the deep stillness and imj^essive tranqtiill|t^.^;ff 
^ irhich reigned in that retired spot Fresendj, &om 





wedt tearing by and disappeared in the forest on the right ‘ 
^ e was a pause, and then a cloud of horsemen in black caps 
crimson coats plunged out of the left-^hand forest and 
flaming across the field like a prairie-fire, a stirring sight 
'to see. There was one man ahead of the rest, and he came 
^tirriog straight at me. ' He was fiercely excited. It was fine 
%o see him ride ; he was a master horseman. He came like a 
storm till he was within seven feet of me, where I was leaning 
on the wall ; then he stood his horse straight up in the air on 
Jhis hind toe-nails, and shouted like a demon : 

‘ Which way’d the fox go ? ” 

* I didn’t much like the tone, but I did not let on, for he 
was excited, you know. But I was calm ; so I said softly, and 
without acrimony : 
fr///V^fox?” 


*It seemed to anger him. I don’t know why; and he 
thundered out : 

* “ Which fox ? why, tJu fox ! Winch way did the fox go ? ” 

* I said, with great gentleness — even argumentatively : 

* ** If you could be a Lttle more definite — a little less vague 

— because I am a stranger, and there are many foxes, as you 
will know even better than I, and unless I know which one it 
!s that you desire to identify, and ” 

< « You’re certainly the damdest idiot that has escaped in 
a thousand years ! ” and he snatched his great horse around as 
easily as I would snatch a cat, and was away like a hurricane. 
A very excitable man. 

* I went back to Mrs. Blank, and she was excited, too ; oh, 
all alive. She said : 

* He s/ohe to you ! — didnH he ? ” 

* ‘‘Yes, it is what happened.” 

‘ “I ktiew it I I couldn’t hear what he said, but I knew he 
ippke to you I Do you know who it was? It was Lord C., 
smd he is Mastei of the Buckhounds 1 Tell me — what do you 
of him?” 

' “Him? Well, for sizing-up a stranger, he’s got the most 
|UC(46n and accurate judgment of any man I ever saw.” 
^|t>|pl^sed h^r. I thought it would.’ 
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#>hut in by the quarantine-bars on the fronti^s ; 

I? f0r we, left the next day. But G. had a great deal of ^able,4 
'(f. getting by the Italian Custom House, and we should have 
/^ likewise but for the thoughtfulness of our consul-general 
1 / Frankfort. Reintroduced me to the Italian consul-gen^^j| 
and I brought away from that consulate a letter which tna^e| 

. our way smooth. It was half a dozen lines merely commendilig 
me in a general way to the courtesies of servants in his Italiahil^ 
majesty's service, but it was more powerful than it looked. Ih4 
addition to a raft of ordinary baggage, we had six or eight;t" 
trunks which were filled exclusively with dutiable stuff— hbuse-;'^^ 
hold goods purchased in Frankfort for use in Florence, whejefe 
we had taken a house. I was going to ship these through 
express ; but at the last moment an order went throughout J 
Germany forbidding the moving of any parcels by train unless 3 
the owner went with them. This was a bad outlook. 
must take these things along, and the delay sure to be caus 
by the examination of them in the Custom Jtl juse might los 
our train. I imagined all sorts of terrors, and enlarged Jh 
steadily as we approached the Italian frontier. We were six iff ^2 
, number, and clogged with all that baggage, and I was courier 
for the party— the most incapable one they had ever employed. :^ 
We arrived, and pressed with the crowd into the immense 
‘ Custom House, and the usual worries began ; everybody 
crowding to the counter and begging to have bis baggage '' 

, examined first, and all hands clattering and chattering at once. ^ 
It seemed to me that I could do nothing ; it would be better;^ 
ft to give it all up and go away and leave the baggage. I couldn’t, ’ 
speak the language; I should never accomplish anything^^ 
Just then a tall handsome man in a fine uniform was passing 
by, and I knew he must be the station master — and thaf i 
reminded me of niy letter. I ran to liim and put it into his| 
hands. He took it out of the envelope, and the moment his :^ 
eye caught the royal coat of arms printed at its top he toolt'{^ 

< off his cap and made a beautiful bow to me, and said 
. '.English, ‘Which is your baggage ? Please show it to me/ 

^ ‘ I showed him the mountain. Nobody was disturbing sif;| 
nobbdy was interested in it; all the family’s attempts 
, attention to it had failed, except in the cf^se of one ,p]fV 



Lock it. Now chalk 
^ Chkhc all of the lot. Now, please come and show me the 


pv;! 'He plowed through the waiting crowd, I following, to the 
l^unter, and he gave orders again, in his emphatic military \ 

i 

!?:<• ‘Chalk these. Chalk a// of them.’ 

§?:/ Then he took off his cap and made that beautiful bow^ 
vagatn, and went his way. By this time these attentions had ; 
.attracted the wonder of that acre of passengers, and the whisper 
, had gone around that the royal family were present getting their 
.^baggage chalked j and as we passed down in review on our 
\way to the door, I was conscious of a pervading atmosphere of 
,^vy, which gave me deep satisfaction. 

A But soon there was an accident. My overcoat pockets 
were stuffed with German cigars and linen packages of 
iAmerican smoking tobacco, and a porter was following us 
around with this'jfercoat on his arm, and gradually getting it 
upside down. Just as I, in the rear of my family, moved by 
the sentinels at the door, about three hatfuls of the tobacco 
tumbled out on the floor. One of the soldiers pounced upon 
it, gathered it up in his arms, pointed back whence I had 
come, and marched me ahead of him past that long wall of 
passengers again — he chattering and exulting like a devil, they 
smiling in peaceful joy, and I trying to look as if my pride was 
not hurt, and as if I did not mind being brought to shame 
before these pleased people who had so lately envied me. But . 
at heart I Tvas cruelly humbled. 

When I had been marched two-thirds of the long distance, 
and the misery of it was at the worst, the stately station master 
stepped out from somewhere and the soldier left me and darted 
him and overtook him, and I could see by the soldier’s 
excited gestures that he was betraying to him the ^vhole shabby 
business. The station master was plainly very angry. He 


zamt striding down toward me, and when he was come near he 
segan to pour out a stream of indignant Italian ; then suddenly < 
':o6k off his hat and made that beautiful bow again, and said/ 1 
: it is you ! I beg a thousand pardons ! This idiot 
ii(i turned to the exulting soldier and burst out with 
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a Sood of white hot Italian lava, and the next momeqt ]bM 9 
was bowing, and the soldier and I were moving in procession 
again — /« in the lead and ashamed, this time, I with my chin 
up. And so we marched by the crowd of fasanated passengersi ^ 
and I uvent forth to the train with the honours of war-^ 
tobacco and all. 


i 

CHAPTER XXIII 

What are the proper proportions of a ma\im ’ A minimum of sound 
to a maximum of sense — Piuld'* nhcad Wilson s Ncm Calendar^ 

Punjahi piocLrb The altar clo*h of one con is the doormat of the 
next — PudPnhead Wilson's New Cahnd m ^ 

Bljore I saw Australia I had never heaid of the ‘ineet weet' 
at all I met but few men ^^ho had seen it thrown- at least I 
met but few men who mentioned having seen ’t thrown. 
Roughly described, it is a fat wooden ei^^ar with its butt end 
fastened to a flexible twig The whole thing 'ts only a couple 
offset long, and weighs less than two ounces This feather — 
so to call It— IS not thrown through thf air, but is flung with an 
undeihanded throw and made to stiike the ground a little 
way in fiont of the throwci , then it gl intcs and makes a long 
skip, glances again, skips again, and agiin and agiin, like the 
flat stone whieh a boy sends skating over the water. The 
water is smooth, and the stone his a good chance, so a strong 
man may make it travel fifty or seventy five yaids , but the 
. weet weet has no such good chance, for it strikes sand, glass, 
and earth m its course Yet an expert aboriginal has sent it a 
measured distance of f7£fo hindnd and twenty yards It would 
have gone even further, but it encountered rank ferns and 
underwood on its passage, and they damaged its speed Two 
hundred and twenty yards, and so weightless a toy, a mouse on 
the end of a bit of wire, in effect , and not sailing through the 
accommodating ar, but encountering gra'-s and sand and stuff 
at every jump It looks wnolly impossible, but Mr Brough 
i Smyth saw the feat and did the measuring, and set down the 
I fact in his book about aboriginal life which he wrote by 
^ command of the Victorian Government, 

VlTiat IS the secret of the fegt^ No one explains. ’ 





...... , , . 

liyisicat' could not driyO sucii 

t any^istance. It must be art But no one 
|Whs what the art of it is, nor how it gets around that law of 
r^l^ature which says you shall not throw any two-ounce thing 22a 
^^ards, either through the air or bumping along the ground. 

Rev. J. G. Wood says : ‘The distance to which the weet- 
ff weet or kangaroo-rat can be thrown is truly astonishing, I have 
an Australian stand at one side of Kennington Oval and 
throw the kangaroo-rat completely across it.’- [Width of Kenning- 
f/ ton Oval not stated.] ‘ It darts through the air with the sharp 
^ ■' ind menacing hiss of a rifle-ball, its greatest height from the 
'^^pound being some sc\en or eight feet. . . . When properly‘ 
thrown it looks just like a living animal leaping along. ... Its 
^ movements have a wonderful resemblance to the long leaps of 
fv a kangaroo-rat fleeing in alarm, with its long tail trailing behind 

t it/ 


'i The Old Settler said that he had seen distances made by 
the wect-weet, in .the early days, tvhich almost convinced him 
that it was as extraordinary an instrument as the boomerang. 

:i There must have been a large distribution of acuteness 
..among those naked, skinny aboriginal % or they couldn’t have 
t been such unapproachable trackers, and boomerangers, and 
weet-weeters. It must have been race aversion that put upon 
. : them a good deal of the low-rate intellectual reputation which 
; they bear and have borne this long time in the world’s estiiqate 
. of them. 

They were lazy— always lazy. Perhaps that was their 
r trouble. It is a killing defect. Surely they could have invented , 
and built a competent house, but they didn’t. Ajid they could ^ 
r'.ha\e invented and developed the agricultural arts, but they 
They went naked and houseless, and lived on fish, andc 
>;grubs, and worms, and wild fruits, and were just plain savages ' 
^fpr all their smartness. 

With a country as big as the United States to live and 
^.multiply in, and with no epidemic diseases among them till the 
man came with those and his other appliances of 
^civilisation, it is quite probable that there w'as never a day in 
history when he could muster 100,000 of his race in all < 
^^Stralia, He diligently and deliberately kept population";^ 
mfanticide, largely, but mainly by certain othei,; 
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metliods. He did not need to practise thesjg artincialibe^ 
i!lnore after the white man came. ^ 

The white man knew ways of keeping down population- 
which were worth several of his. The white man knew waya^ 
of reducing a native population 8o per cent, in twenty years* 
The native had never seen anything so fine as that before. 

For example, there is the case of the country now called^ 
Victoria — a country eighty times as large as Rhode Island, as 
I have alicady said. By the best official guess there were 
4,500 aboriginals in it when the whites came along in the middle 
of the Thiitics. Of these, 1,000 lived in Gippsland, a patch 
of teriitory the size of fifteen or sixteen Rhode Islands. They 
did not diminish as fast as some of the other communities ; 
indeed, at the end of forty years there were still 200 of them^ 
left The Geelong tribe diminished more satisfactorily : from 
173 persons it faded to 34. in twenty years; at the end of 
another twenty the tribe numbered one person altogether. The 
two Melbourne tribes could muster almost when the white 
man came : they could muster but 20 thirty- seven years 
later, m 1875. fbat year there were still odds and ends of 
tribes scattcied about the colony of Victoiia, but I was told 
that natives of full blood are \cry scarce now. It is said that 
the aboiigmals continue in some force in the huge territory 
called Queensland. 

^The early whites were not used to savages. They could 
not understand the primary law of sa\age life, that if a man do 
you a wrong, his \iholc tribe is responsible- each individual of 


it — and you may take your change out of any individual of it, 
without bothering to seek out the guilty one. When a white 
killed an ahoiigmal, the tribe applied the ancient law, and 
killed the first white they came across. To the whites this was 
a monstrous thing. Extermination seemed to be the proper 
medicine for such creatures as these. They did not kill all the 
blacks, but they promptly killed enough of them to make their 
own persons safe. From the dawn of civilisation down to this 
day the white man has always used that very precaution. Mrs, 
Campbell Praed lived in Queensland, as a child, in the early 
days, and in her * Sketches of Australian Life ’ we get inform* 
ing pictures of the early struggles of the white and the black 
cefbrm each other. 



of pioneer days In the mighty wilderness 
y^eenslandf Mrs. Praed says : ‘ At first the natives retreated 
Ubefpre tne whites, and, except that they every now and then 
‘^Jipeared a beast in one of the herds, gave little cause for 
i uneasiness. But as the number of squatters increased, each 
f one taking up miles of country, and bringing two or three men 
i in his train, so tliat shepheids* huts and stockmen’s camps lay 
^ for apart and defenceless in the midst of hostile tribes, the 
blacks* depredations became more frequent, and murder was 
no unusual event 


‘The loneliness of the Australian bush can hardly be 
painted m words Here extends mile aftci nnle of primeval 
forest where perhaps foot of white man has never trod — inter- 
mmable vistas where the eucalyptus trees rear their lofty trunks 
and spread forth their lanky limbs, from which the red gum 
oozes and hangs in fantastic pendants like crimson stalactites ; 
ravines along the sides of which the long bladed grass grows 
rankly; le\el untiqjbcred pliins alternating with undulating 
tracts of pasture, ^here and there broken b) a stony ridge, steep 
gully, or dried up crcek All wild, \a&t, and desolate , all the 
same monotonous grey colouring, except where the wattle 
when in blossom show s patches of feathei y gold, or a belt of 
scrub lies green, glossy, and impenetrable as Indian jungle 
‘The solitude seems intensified by the strange sounds of 
reptiles, birds, and insects, and by the absence of larger 
creatures, of which, m the daytime, the only audible signs are 
the stampede of a herd of kangaroo, or the rustle of a wallaby, 
or a dingo stirring the grass as it creeps to its lair. But there 
are the whirring of locusts, the demoniac chuckle of the 
laughing jack iss, the screeching of cockatoos and parrots, the 
hissing of the frilled lizard, and the buzzing of innumerable 
insects hidden under the dense undergrowth. And then at 
night, the melancholv\\ ailing of the curlews, the dismal howling 
of dingoes, the discordant croaking of tree frogs, might well 
shake the nerves of the solitary v\atcher * 

That IS the theatre for the drama When you comprehend 
one or two other details, you will perceive how w^ell suited for 
trouble it was, and how loudly it invited it The cattlemen’s 
stations were scattered over that profound wilderness, miles and 
l^des apart — at each station half a dozen persons. There was 


I 


V 





^'^jE5nty.of cattle, the black natives'iwrere aji 




^ifld hungry. The land belonged to thintf The' 
liot bought it and couldn't buy it, for the tribes haS 
nobody in authority, nobody competent to sell and'coriy^® 
and the tribes themselves had no comprehension of the ideO 
of transferable ownership of land. The ousted owners 
despised by the white interlopers, and this opinion was riS# 
hidden under a bushel. More promising materials for, 
tragedy could not have been gathered together. Let Mi^;i 
Praed speak : , 

‘At Nic Nie station, one dark night, the unsuspecting hut#| 
keeper having, as he believed, secured himself against assault,"^ 
was lying wrapt in his blankets, sleeping profoundly, 
blacks crept stealthily down the chimney and battered in hisi 
skull while he slept.' 

One could guess the whole drama from that little text',;- 
The curtain was up. It would not fall until the mastership of - 
one party or the other was determined^and permanently:,?, 
‘There w'as treachery on both sides. The blacks killed thd’^ 
whites when they found them defenceless, and the whites ’ 
slew the blacks in a wholesale and promiscuous fashion, which/^' 
offended against my childish sense of justice. . . . They wer^.l 
regarded as little above the level of brutes, and in some cases 
were destroyed like vermin, 

‘ Here is an instance. A squatter whose station was sur- 
rounded by blacks, whom he suspected to be hostile and from ^ 
whom he feared an attack, parleyed with them from his house- . 
door. He told them that it was Christmas time — a time at 5 


which all men, black or white, feasted ; that there were flour V, 
sugar-plums, good things in plenty in the store, and that he;i 
would make for them such a pudding as they had never even s 
dreamed of— a great pudding of which all might eat and 
filled. The blacks listened and w-ere lost. The pudding was'^t 
made and distributed. Next morning there was howling in;4 
, the camp, for it had been sweetened with sugar and arsenic ! * J 
The white man's spirit w^as right but his method was 
. His spirit was the spirit w^hich the civilised white has always^ 
exhibited towards the savage, but the use of poison was 
• departure from custom. True, it was merely a technic^4 
jfejjeparture, not a real one ; still, it was a departure, and/they^^ 
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ftamr^ ttitstOke, in my opinion. It wa$ better^ kinder, swifter 
^nd much more humane than a number of the methods which 
^.ve bdbn sanctified by custom, but that docs not justify Us 
employment. That is, it does not wholly justify it Its unusual 
pature makes it stand out and attract an amount of attention 
^hich It is not entitled to. It takes hold upon morbid 
imaginations, and they work it up into a sort of exhibition of 
cruelty, and this smirches the good name of our civilisation, 
Hvhereas one of the old, harsher methods would have had no 
such effect, because usage has mide those methods familiar to 
us and innocent. In many countries we have chained the 
savage and starved him to death, and this we do not care for, 
because custom has mured us to it, >ct a quick death by poison 
is loving kindness to it. In many countries we have burned 
the savage at the stake, and this we do not cire for, because 
custom has inured us to it, jet a quick death by poison is 
loving kindness to it In more than one country we have 
hunted the savage jind his little children and their mother 
with dogs and gans through the woods and swamps for an 
afternoon’s spart, and filled the region with happy laughter 
over their sprawling and stumbling flight and their wild sup- 
plications for mercy , but this method we do not mind, because 
custom has mured us to it, >ct a quick death by poison is 
loving kindness to it In many countries we have taken the 
savage’s land from him, and made him oui slave, and lashed 
him every day, and bioken his pride, and made death his only 
friend, and overworked him till he dioppcd m his tracks , and 
this we do not caic for, because custom has mured us to it, 
yet a quuk dcuh bj poison is loving kindness to it In the 
Maubeklind today — why, there we are confining ourselves 
to sanctifiwd custom, w e millionaires in South Africa and dukes 
in London , and nobody cares, because we aie used to the 
old holy customs, and all we ask is that no notice inviting new 
ones shall be intruded upon the alieiition of our comfoitable 
consciences Mrs Praed sa>s of the poisoner, ‘ That squatter 
deserves to have his name handed down to the contempt of 
posterity.^ 

I am sorry to hear her say that. I myself blame him for 
Dne thing, and severely, but 1 stop there. I blame him for 
tbe indiscretion of mtioducing a novelty which was calculated 




it was his duty, and ' 

ft’s duty, to protect that heritage in eveiy way lie cS 
^^v the best way to do that is to attract attention’ elseWh^l 
^I'The squatter's judgment was bad — that is plain ; but his he 
f 'was right. He is almost the only pioneering representative 6] 
civilisation in history who has risen above the prejudices^dl 
" ' his caste and his heredity, and tried to introduce the element 
of mercy into the superior race's dealings with the savag ^ 
His name is lost, and it is a pity ; for it deserves to be hand^ 

' .down to posterity with homage and reverence. ‘ 

This paragraph is from a London journal : "'"'I 

*To learn what France is doing to spread the blessing ol 
! civilisation in her distant dependencies we may turn 
, advantage to New Caledonia. With a view to attracting 
{ settlers to that penal colony, M. Feillet, the governor, forcibly,; 
expropriated the Kanaka cultivators from the best of theirf 
plantations with a derisory compensatjOT, in spite of the| 
protests of the Council General of the island Such immigrants^ 
as could be induced to cross the seas thus found themselves ih| 
possession of thousands of coffee, cocoa, banana, and bread^;^' 
fruit trees, the raising of which had cost the wretched natives^ 
years of toil, whilst the latter had a few five-franc pieces idfi 
spend in the liquor stores of Noumea.' 

You observe the combination ? It is robbery, humiliation, 11 
and slow, slow murder, through poverty and the white man's''^ 
whisky. The savage's gentle friend, the savage's noble friend,^” 
the only magnanimous and unselfish friend the savage haS'J 
ever had, was not there with the merciful, swift release of hial' 
poisoned pudding. ‘ 

There are many humorous things in the world; amon^Sl 
them, the white man's notion that he is less savage than thef^ 
other savages. 'j 

' The Australian aboriginal was not often pleasantly ’ pic^] 

. turesque, but sometimes he was. Mrs. Praed gives an instanced, 
L While the whites and the blacks were chasing and slaughtering! 
6acb other all about the country, Mr. Murray (Mrs. P.^s fatKeir’j^j 
, started with his family and soii\e black servants through 
wilderness to succour a distant family of friends 
Qne night, on the way, they camped in a region where 
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t that therj^ were signs of a black camp near by. 

|!yhc sky moonless, but gemmed with stars. Orion, upsii 
%' the Scorpion, the Southern Cross — all the dear familiar 
n^tollations — shining clear in the deep blue above ; the 
fire illuminating a shadowy patch covered with rank 
and dead timber, the tall gums rising majestic in con- 
t with the weird-looking tufted grass-trees that reared their 
'rqtWn spears slantwise like tired sentinels ; and for sounds, 
he plaintive night cries of the birds and murmur of insects, 
^jijngling with the clank of the hobbles and the tread of the 
Wses’ feet. My father sat plaiting a thong for his stock-w^hip, 
lapd presently I saw Tombo creep up. 

'“‘Massa, I think there are wild blacks about.” 

, ‘Almost as he spoke another dark form crept out from 
|!'ambng the trees — a black, naked save for the girdle round 
loins, tattooed striped with red and blue paint, with 
'^^any strings of rush-beads round his neck, and an amulet of 
|ipne upon his brawny chest. He was armed with spear, 
^|h!ooraerang and nulla-nulla, yet held none of his weapons 
Vpbised. There was something frank and fearless in his aspect. 
/ It was evident that he did not meditate treachery or midnight 
qmutder. 

‘My father looked up and saw the black. His gun w^as 
|testing a little way from where he sat, but he made no move- 


The following dialogue took place.' [Mrs. 

will use her 


toward it. 

|.:fraed puts it in pidgin-English, partly, but I 
translation,] 

‘“Murray?” 

‘“Yes.” 

, ‘ “ I am Donga Billy. The black fellows have told me that 
are angry with me.” 

“Yes,” repeated my father imperturbably ; and explained 
|^)at Donga Billy being in the habit of making disturbances 
|Bpon the stations he frequented, and of inciting the blacks to 
gpeat cattle, he would ^ve none of him at Naraigin (oui ; 

, , 'J' 

“.„.Good I I am not frightened, I shall come to Naraigiru 
£ you shall take a pistol, I will have a 
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^^in-^Which' will kill tlie other/' '' ' ' 

challenge. Donga Billy stwi^ta 

'V ■ ceJtS^ *° ®®* “ '* 

J away ir*’' ^ understand). Yani; 

part'ed^'^^^*^'^ * (good!); mine yan (I go)”; and he d 

Some weeks elapse. Then these two meet in battle. -i 
Donga Billy was one of the few blacks who turned an J 
faced their opponents in open fight. This was, perhaps, lhfe| 
, firs^ and was the last, opportunity which he had in his life iS 
lairly pitting native courage and native weapons against th^ 
resources of the white man. My father remembered''!^ 
challenge, and singled him out for combat. Donga Billyis 
stood forth bravely, and fought like a man. My father’s hors^l 
was speared, and he him.self got a msty wound from al 
boomerang ; but the pistol gained the d^, and Donga Billif'S 
was gathered to his fathers.’ ■ y 


CHAPTER XXIV 

Kothing Is so ignorant as a man’s left hand, except a lady’s watch. 

PudfPnhead Wilson^ s New Calendar, ' v 

You notice that Mrs. Praed knows her art. She can place ! 
a thmg before you so that you can see it. She is not alone ihrk 
that. Australia is fertile in writers whose books are faithful'll 
mirrors of the hfe of the country and of its history. Th^J 
^^^1 M ® "g’y ^'ch, both in quality and in masseur 

' the f ^ I^oldrewood, Gordon, Kendall, at)d^i 

the others have built out of them a brilliant and vigoroii^ 
literature, and one whicn must endure. Materials— there is nO’^ 

:. end to them I Why. a Hmrature might be made oSo{ & 
a ongind all by himself, his character and ways are so freckled" 
mdi ^eties--.vaneties not staled by familiarity, but newiiq' 
us. You do not need to invent any picturesquenesses ; 
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lies and doubtful^ but realities and authentic. 
as preserved by the white man’s official records, heiiv 
g— everything that a human creature can be. He ! 
entire ground. He is a coward — there are a ;j 
,cts to prove it. He is brave — there are a thousand ) 
ve it. He is treacherous — oh, beyond imagination ! *■ 
ill, loyal, true ; the white man’s records supply you 
est of instances of it that are noble, worshipful, and ■ ’ 
beautiful. He kills the starving stranger who ■ 
*^ji;ome5 uegging for food and shelter — there is proof of it. He 
Succours, and feeds, and guides to safety, to-day, the lost 
S^'^anger who wantonly fired on him yesterday — there is proof 
||iof it. He takes his reluctant bride by force, he courts her with 
club, then loves her faithfully through a long life— it is of 
^jecord. He gathers to himself another wife by the same 
j^J\processes, beats and bangs her as a daily diversion, and by 
iv^nd by lays down hi*! Jife in defending her from some outside 
barm — it is of record. He will face a hundred hostiles to rescue . 
5^;One of his children, and will kill another of his children because 
;^'the family is large enough without it. His delicate stomach 
^'lurns at certain details of the white man’s food ] but he likes 




over-ripe fish and brazed dog, and cat and rat, and will eat 
.^^his own uncle with relish. He is a sociable animal, yet he 
j^turns aside and hides beuind his shield when his mother-in- 
%iavr goes by. He is childishly afraid of ghosts and other 
trivialities that menace his soul, but dread of physical pain is 
'a weakness which he is not acquainted \vith. He knows all 
y,the great and many of the little constellations, and has names •. 
|fpr them ; he has a symbol-writing by means of which he can ; 
^convey messages far and wide among the tribes ; he has a " 
'^Ic^riect eye for form and expression, and draws a good picture ; ' 
can track a fugitive by delicate traces which the white man’s 
|pye cannot discern, and by methods which the finest white . 
Ilntelligence cannot master ; he makes a missile which science 
Piself cannot duplicate without the model— if with it ; a missile .. 
^J^bose secret baffled and defeated the searchings and theorisings ' 
the white mathematicians for seventy years ; and by an art : 
his own he performs miracles with it which the white man 
^^^approach untaught, nor parallel after teaching. Within 



'brightest Known to history oir toijitiori 5 ah^ 
creature was never able to invent a counting system 
reach above five, nor a vessel that he could boil water in. ^ 
is the prize curiosity of all the races. To all intents 
purposes he is dead — in the body; but he has features 
will live in literature. " ' 

Mr. Philip Chauncy, an officer of the Victorian Gowm^ 
ment, contributed to its archives a report of his person® 
observations of the aboriginals which has in it some thin® 
which I wish to condense slightly and insert here. He spealiM 
of the quickness of their eyes, and the accuracy of their jdd^ 
ment of the direction of approaching missiles, as being quiti^ 
extraordinary, and of the answering suppleness and accurat^l 
of limb and muscle in avoiding the missile as being 
ordinary also. He has seen an aboriginal stand as a 
for cricket balls, thrown with great force ten or fifteen yar^fl 
by professional bowlers, and successfullg^ dodge them or 
them with his shield during about half an hour. One of theSel^ 
balls, properly placed, could have killed him ; ‘ yet he dependedpl 
with the utmost self-possession, on the quickness of his ey%, 
and his agility.’ 

The shield was the customary war-shield of his race, arid^^ 
would not be a protection to you or to me. It is no broader^ 
than a stove-pipe, and is about as long as a man’s arm. Th^ 
opposing surface is not flat, but slopes away from the centre^ 
line like a boat’s bow. The difficulty about a cricket ball that'| 
has been thrown with a scientific ‘ twist ’ is, that it suddenly,^ 
changes its course when it is close to its target, and come$p 
straight for the mark when apparently it w’as going overhead^ 
or to one side. I should not be able to protect myself from! 
such balls for half an hour or less. ‘ 

Mr. Chauncy once saw ‘ a little native man ’ throw- s^i 
cricket ball 119 yards. This is said to be within a dozeM 
yards of the professional record. ' 

We have all seen the circus-man bound into the air from M 
spring-board, and make a somersault over eight horses standin|S 
side by side. Mr. Chauncy saw an aboriginal do it 
eleven, and was assured that he had sometimes 
fourteen. Put what is that to this : 


Ws head, unaided by his hands^ into a hi^;; 
~^||Sj^ in an inverted position on the top of the head ofj 
^^^ptlfier xrian sitting upright on horseback— both man and:; 
^^onse being of the average size. The native landed on the ' 
" ®de of the horse with the hat fairly on his head. The : 

i®ito<Bgious height of the leap, and the precision with which it; 

taken, so as to enable him to dip his head into the hat, - 
^^kcjeeded any feat of the kind I have ever beheld.* 

i should think so ! On board a ship lately I saw a young i 
^^pxford athlete run four steps and spring into the air and 
^^quirm his hips by a side-twist over a bar that was 5^ feet 
; but he could not have stood still and cleared a bar that 
(®was four feet high. I know this, because I tried it myself, 
S^ne can see now where the kangaroo learned its art. 

, Sir George Grey and Mr, Eyre testify that the natives dug 
|?\;wclls fourteen and fifteen feet deep and two feet in diameter at 
5lf)tbe bore — dug thein# in the saud—\sc\h that were ‘quite 
circular, carried straight do\vn, and the w’ork beautifully 
fl^'cxecuted.* 

. Their tools w'ere their hands and feet. How did they throw 
sand out from such a depth? How conM they stoop dowm 
and get it, with only two feet of space to stoop in ? Plow did 


, they keep that sand-pipe from caving in on them ? I do not 
S.know. Still, they did manage those seeming impossibilities — 
'^-swallowed the sand, maybe. 

S Mr. Chauncy speaks highly of the patience, and skill, and 
'p'ilert intelligence of the native huntsman when he is stalking 
emu, the kangaroo, and other game. ‘ As he walks through 

t ebush his step is light, elastic, and noiseless ; every track on 
e earth catches his keen eye ; a leaf, or fragment of a stick 
rhed, or a blade of grass recently bent by the tread of one of 
lower animals, instantly arrests his attention; in fact, 
ijttQthing escapes his quick and powerful sight on the ground, in 
pie ttees, or in the distance, wWch may supply him with a meal 
Si warn him of danger. A little examination of the trunk of 
tree which may be nearly covered with the scratches of 
foo^SUms ascending and descending is sufficient to inform him 
one went up the night before without coming down again 



' 'Femmdre^CobpSFlbsf ■' 

:h6w to value these people. " He wbuldtff 

dullest of them for the brightest Mohawk he ever 

All savages draw outline-pictures upon ba^lc ; : but , 
resemblances are not close, and expression is usually Uckin|il 
But the Australian aboriginal's pictures of animals were hicel^ 
accurate in form, attitude, carriage; and he put spirit 4 hts| 
them, and expression. And his pictures of white people 
natives were pretty nearly as good as his pictures of the otlief| 
animals. He dressed his whites in the fashions of their d^]fe| 
both the ladies and the gentlemen. As an untaught wielder^l 
the pencil it is not likely that he has had his equal atooiij^l 
savage peoples. ^ V 

His place in art — as to drawing, not colour-work— is well^ 
up, all things considered. His art is not to be classified 
savage art at all, but on a plane two degrees above it and on^*^ 
degree above the lowest plane of civilised art. To be exae:, hill' 
place in art is between Botticelli and Du^Mauricr. That is w 
say, he could not draw as well as Du Maurier, but better thatf ' 
Botticelli. In feeling he resembles both ; also in grouping and!! 
in his preferences in the matter of subject. His ‘ corrobboree't| 
of the Australian wilds reappears in Du Maurier's Belgravianf. 
ball-rooms, with clothes and the smirk of civilisation added ; 
Botticelli’s ‘ Spring ’ is the corrobboree further idealised, but 
wdth fewer clothes and more smirk ; and well enough as tOj;. 
intention, -my word ! ’ 

The aboriginal can make a fire by friction. I have triedf^ 
that. " 

All savages are able to stand a good deal of physical pain. .; 
The Australian aboriginal has this quality in a well-developed'^ 
degree. Do not read the following instances if horrors are 
pleasant to you. They were recorded by the Rev. Henry 
Wollaston, of Melbourne, who had been a surgeon before hef 
became a clergyman. ’ \ 

I. ‘In the summer of 1852 I started on horseback fr6‘hi!| 
Albany, King George’s Sound, to visit at Cape Riehe, 

. companied by a native cn foot. We travelled about forty mtel 
the first day, then camped by a water-hole for the night. ' 
jcooking and eating our supper, I observed the native, whoT^a^ 
said nothing to me on the subject, collect the hot' 



^ 

fife together, and deliberately place his right foot in the 
^^pwingiimass for a moment, then suddenly withdraw it, 
’Stamping on the ground and uttering a long-drawn guttural 
sound of mingled pain and satisfaction. This operation he 
/repeated several times. On my inquiring the meaning of his 
^^Strange conduct, he only said, “ Me carpentcr-niake ’em ” (*‘ I 
^am mending my foot ”), and then showed me his charred great 
toe, the nail of whu h had been torn off by a tea tree stump, in 
which it had been caught duiing the journey, and the pain of 
which he had borne with stoical composuie until the evening, 

^ when he had an opportunity of cauterising the wound in the 
primitive manner above deseribed * 

And he proceeded on the journey the next day *as if 
^ nothing had happened’ — and walked thirty miles It was a 
strange idea, to keep a surgeon and then do his own surgery. 

2. * A native, about twenty five vcais of ag( , once applied to 


me, as a doctor, to extract the wooden bub of a spear, which, 
during a fight in the bush some four months previously, had 
entered his che^^t, just missing the heart, and jienetrated the 
viscera to a considerable depth. The spear had been cut off, 
leaving the barb behind, which continued to force its way by 
muscular action gradually towards the Lack, and when I 
exainin(.d him I could feel a hard substance between the ribs 


below the left blade bone I made a deep incision, and with 
a pair of forceps extracted the barb, which was made, as usual, 
of haid wood about four inches long and from half an inch to 
an inch thick. It was very smooth, and partly digested, so to 
speak, by the niareiation to which it had been exposed during 
Us four months’ journey through the body Ihe wound made 
by the sptar had long since healed, leaving only a small 
ncatrix , and after the operation, which the native boie without 


flinching, he appeared to suffer no pain Indeed, judging fiom 
his good state of health, the presence of the foieign matter did 
' pot materially annoy him. He was perfectly well in a few days,’ 
But No. 3 IS my favouiite. Whenever I read it I stem to 


i enjoy all that the patient enjoyed — whatever it was. 

3, *Oncc at King George’s Sound a native presented him- 
self to me with one leg only, and requested me to supply him 
} *^itb a wooden leg. He had travelled in this maimed state 
mile^ for this purpose. I examined the limby 

t. 



teen severed just telow the Itnei^; 
liJsad been charred by fire, while about twb^i^c]^^ of^tni^ 
ftially calcined bone protruded through the flesh. I at i 
^ jemoved this with the saw ; and having made as preventable' 

" stump of it as I could, I covered the amputated end 6f Itjj 
bone with the surrounding muscle, and kept the patient;’/ 

^ few days under my care to allow the wound to heal. 0- 
inquiring, the native told me that in a fight with other bla; 
fellows a spear had struck his leg and penetrated the boni 
below the knee. Finding it vras serious, he had recoi 
to the following crude and barbarous operation, which, 
appears is not uncommon among these people in their nativb| 
state. He made a fire, and dug a hole in the earth only 
ciently large to admit his leg, and deep enough to allov^th^| 
wounded part to be on a level with the surface of the ground*| 
He then surrounded ihe limb with the live coals or charcb^lj l 
which was replenished until the leg \ms literally burnt ' 

The cauterisation thus applied corh])letely checked the§ 
hsemorrhage, and he was able in a day or two to hobble downi| 
to the Sound, with the aid of a long stout stick, although^ 
he was more than a week on the road.* \ | 

But he was a fastidious native. He soon discarded th^!; 
wooden leg made for him by the doctor, because ‘ it had no 
feeling in it* It must have had as much as the one he burn^ 
off, I should think. J 

So much for the aboriginals.^ It is difficult for niej 
to let them alone ; they are marvellously interesting crea^jf 
tures. For a quarter of a centur}% now, the several Colonial|< 
Governments have housed their remnants in comfortablei 
stations, and fed them well and taken good care of them in^f 
every way. If I had found this out while I was in Australia li 
could have seen some of those people —but I didn’t. I wotU<|| 
walk thirty miles to see a slufTed one. , 

Australia has a slang of its own. This is a matter 
course. The vast cattle and sheep industries, the strain 
aspects of the country, and the strange native ahimali 
brute and human, are matters w'hich would naturally brebd^l 
local slang. I have notes of this slang somewhere, but 
the moment I, can call to mind only a few of the ,w,<? 
and phrases. They are expressive ones. The wideJ^is 


deserts have created eloquent phrases like *No 
*Man*s (and ’ and the * Never-never Country/ Also this fcU- 
dteus form : * She li\cs in the Ne\er-never Country * — that is, 
ahe is an old maid. And this one is not without merit : 
‘Heifer-paddock* — young ladies* seminary. ‘Bail up* and 
‘Stick up* — equivalents of our highwayman term to ‘hold up’ 
a stage coach or a train. ‘New-chum* is the equivalent of 
our ‘ Tenderfoot * — ^new arrival. 

And then there is the immortal ‘ My word > * We must 
import It. ‘ M y word 1 * In cold print it is the equivalent of 
our ‘ Ger ttaf C/i sar • * but spoken, with the piopcr Australian 
unction and feivoncy, it is worth &i\ of it for grace and chaim 
and expressiveness. Our foi m is rude and explosive ; it is not 
suited to the di awing room or the hcifcr paddock ; but *m-y 
wordl* is, and is music to the cir, too, when the utteier 
knows how to say it I saw it in punt several tim s on the 
Pacific Ocean, but it struck me coldl), it aroused no s>mpathy. 
That was because it •was the dead corpse of the thing; the 
soul was not there— the tones were lacking — the informing 
Spirit — the deep feeling — the eloquence. But the fira 
heard an Australian say it, it was positively thrilling. 


CHATTER XXV 

Be careless in jour dress if joii must, but keep a tidy soul. 

nhiai ll /'jt ;/ s Ne v C alendar* 

Wn left Adelaide in due eouise, and went to Horsham, in the 
colony of \ letoria , a good deal of a journey, if I remember 
tightly, but pleasant Horsham sits in a plain which is as level 
as a floor - one ot those famous df ad levels which Australian 
^books desenbe so often, grey, bare, sombre, melancholy, 
jibaked, cracked, in the tedious long droughts, but a honzonless 
'ocean of vivid gieen giass the day after a lain. A country 
town, peaceful, reposeful, invitinn^, full of snug homes, with 
)jgarden plots, and plenty of shrubbery and flowets. 

From Diary : ‘ Horsham^ October 1 7 — At the hotel. The 
divine* Across the wray, in front of the London Bank 

^ . t X. 



'is a very handsome cbttdmvoocL^ 
arid every leaf perfect. The full power of the o%ru$Ji^^| 
giptihg is upon it, and I imagine I can see it grow. 
l^the bank and a little way back in the garden there is a row 
soaring fountain -sprays of delicate feathery foliage quivering mi 
the breeze, and mottled with flashes of light that shift and plajrl 
V through the mass like the flash-lights through an opal — a 
beautiful tree, and a striking contrast to the cottonwood;'| 
Every leaf of the cottonwood is distinctly defined — itisakodafe 
for faithful, hard, unsentimental detail ; the other an impres-j 
^ sionist picture, delicious to look upon, full of a subtle and 
^ quisite charm, but all details fused in a swoon of vague and 
loveliness.’ 

It turned out, upon inquiry, to be a pepper tree— an 
portation from China. It has a silky sheen, soft and rich. Ij 
saw some that had long red bunches of currant-like berries*^ 
ambushed among the foliage. At a distance, in certain lights^ 
they gave the tree a pinkish tint and a nllw charm. 

There is an agricultural college eight miles from Horsham., 
We were driven out to it by its chief. I'he conveyance was an^S 
open waggon, the time, noonday ; no wind, the sky without 
uoud, the sunshine brilliant-*- and the mercury at 92® in the^?" 
shade. In some countries an indolent unsheltered drive of tiri 
hour and a half under such conditions would be a swelt^-*"^^ 
ing and prostrating experience ; but there w^as nothing of S 
that in this case. It is a climate that is perfect. There wa^^ 
no sense of heat — indeed there was no heat ; the air was finisi! 
and pure and exhilarating ; if the drive had lasted half a day 
think we should not have felt any discomfort, or grown silent^ 
or droopy or tired. Of course the secret of it w^as the exceed:|| 
ing dryness of the atmosphere. In that plain 1 1 2® in the shaded 
is without doubt no harder upon a man than is 88° or 90° 

New York. ■ 

The road lay through the middle of an empty space whicli^ 
seemed to me to be a hundred yards wide between the fences^^ 
I was not given the W'idth in yards, but only in chains ,an^l 
perches — and furlongs, I think. I would have given a 
deal to know what the width was, but I did not pursue thffl 
matter. I think it is best to put up with information th^ 
you get it; and seem satisfied wdth it, and surprised 





ipir, 1 % and say * Mj word i ^ ^d liever let on. It, was 
fcwide^^ace ; I could tell you how wide, in chains and perches 


P furlongs and things, but that would not help you any/- 
e things sound well, but they are shadowy and indefinite, ; 
rpy weight and avoirdupois ; and nobody knows what they 
- When you buy a pound of a drug and the man asks ' 
^pu which you want, troy or avoirdupois, it is best to say ‘ Yes,*,; 
fand shift the subject. 

They said that the wide space dates from the earliest sheep- 
'and cattle-raising days. People had to drive their stock long ? 
^distances — immense journeys — from worn-out places to new 
ones where were water and fresh pasturage; and this wude space 
liad to be left in grass and unfenced, or the stock \vould have 
Starved to death in the transit. 

On the way we saw the usual birds — the beautiful little 
It green parrots, the magpie, and some others ; and also the slender 
' native bird of modest plumage and the eternal ly-forgcttable 
pame — the bird that 4 s the smartest among birds, and can give 
parrot 30 to i in the game and then talk him to death. I 
, cannot recall that bird’s name. I think it begins with M. I 
wish it . began with G., or something that a person can 
remember. 

The magpie was out in great force, in the fields and on the 
fences. He is a handsome large creature, with snowy white 
^■decorations, and is a singer ; he has a murmurous rich note that 
' is lovely. He was once modest, even difTfidcnt ; but he lost all 
|hat when he found out that he was Australia’s solo musical 
‘bird. He has talent, and cutencss, and impudence ; and in his 
ftamc state is a most satisfactory pet — never coming when he is 
called, always coming when he isn’t, and studying disobedience ^ 
';as an accomplishment. He is not confined, but loafs all over 


jUie house and the grounds, like the laughing jackass. I think 
,he learns to talk, I know he learns to sing tunes, and his 
friends say that he knows how to steal without learning. I was 
5:^cquainted with a tame magpie in Melbourne. He had lived 
^iri a lady’s house several years, and believed he owned it. The 
;|ady had tamed him, and in return he had tamed the lady, 
was always on deck when not wanted, always having his 
way, always tyrannising over the dog, and alwa)»s making 
life a slow sorrow and a martyrdom. He knew a. 



; and take a walk. 




f he would g< 

It was long believed .. ••ww »««< 

baked and waterless plain around Horsham, but the agricultiii' 
IV^ollege has dissipated that idea. Its ample nurseries 
/^iprpducing oranges, apricots, lemons, almonds, peaches, cherrielsi 
forty-eight varieties of apples — in fact, all manner of fruits, at>4j 
in abundance. The trees did not seem to miss the water ; they^ 
were in vigorous and flourishing condition. 

Experiments are made with different soils, to sec what things'^ 
thrive best in them and what climates are best for them. AJ 
' man who is ignorantly trying to produce upon his farm things | 
. not suited to its soil and its other conditions can make^a'l^ 
^ journey to the college from anywhere in Australia and go back | 
with a change of scheme which will make his farm productive | 
and profitable. ^ ‘ 

There w^ere forty pupils there — a few of them farmers r^- ^ 
learning their trade, the rest young men mainly from the cities — 
novices. It seemed a strange thing that an agricultural college 
should have an attraction for city-rbred youth, but such is the fact.'^ 
They are good stuff, too ; they are above the agricultural averagd‘| 
of intelligence, and they come without any inherited prejudices v 
in favour of hoary ignorances made sacred by long descent/ 

The students work all day in the fields, the nurseries andj 
the shearing sheds, learning and doing all the practical worki;^; 
of the business, three days in the week. On the other three' ^ 
they study and hear lectures. They are taught the beginnings 
of such sciences as bear upon agriculture — like chemistry, fot') 
instance. We saw the sophomore class in sheep-shearing sheaf t 
a dozen sheep. They did it by hand, not with the machine.^l 
The sheep was seized and flung down on his side and held I 
there ; and the students took off his coat with great celerity and^l 
adroitness. Sometimes they clipped off a sample of theshefep;^^ 
but that is customary with shearers, and they don’t mind if '^1 
they don’t even mind it ai much as the sheep. They dab ai 
^lotch of sheep-dip on the place and go right ahead. * 

The coat of wool was unbelievably thick. Before thii 
shearing, the sheep looked like th? fat woman in the 


I j^ece and has the sprekd of a blanket. , . a; %|| 

^he college was flying the Australian flag— the gridiron 0K4 
^pgland snuggled up in the north-west corner of a big red fleld^^ 
it had the random stars of the Southern Cross wandering 
lindoverit. r 

\ From Horsham we went to Stawell by rail. Still in the r 
Dlony of Victoria. Stawell is in the gold-mining country. In 
lie bank safe was half a peck of surface-gold — gold dust, 
Jjgrain-gold ; rich; pure, in fact, and pleasant to sift through >; 
^fOne’s fingers ; and would be pleasanter if it would stick. And 
l^there were a couple of gold bricks, very heavy to handle, and . 
j|worth apiece. They were from a very valuable quartz \ 

Ivmine ; a lady owns two-thirds of it ; she has an income of , 
®j5l75,ooo a month from it and is able to keep house. 
m\ The Stawell region is not productive of gold only; it has 
£ i^eat vineyards, and produces exceptionally fine wines. One 
Jj^pf these vineyards — the Great Western, owned by Mr. Irving 
C — is regarded as a model. Its product has a reputation abroad. ^ 

3^; It yields a choice champagne, and a fine claret ; and its hock 
J took a prize in France tw^o or three years ago. The champagne 
I .is kept in a maze of passages underground, cut in the rock, tO 
y; secure to it an even temperature during the thrce-ycar term 
IVequired to perfect it. In these vaults I saw 1 20,000 bottles 
|vof champagne. The colony of Victoria has a population of 
1,000,000, and those people are said to drink 25,000,000 bottles 
5 of champagne per year. The dryest community in the earth. 

Government has lately reduced the duty upon foreign ' 
|%ines. That is one of the unkindnesses of Protection. A ; " . 
f man invests years of work and a vast sum of money in a worthy 
|onterprise, upon the faith of existing laws; then the law is 
[^disastrously changed and the. man is robbed by his own 
government. 

On the way back to Stawell wc had a chance to see a group . 
|df boulders called the ‘ Three Sisters ' — a curiosity oddly located ; 
libr it was upon high ground, with the land sloping away from ‘ 
and no height above it from whence the boulders could : 

rolled down. Relics of an early ice-drift, perhaps. They ” / 
Uoble boulders. One of them has the size, and swell, and 
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^^0f:T}^ro^d led through a forest of great gum trees, 

^pfeaggy and sorrowful. The road was cream-white— a clayejil 
Efeiind of earth apparently. Along it toiled occasional freight 
waggons, drawn by long double files of oxen. Those waggotis^ 
were going a journey of two hundred miles, I was told, 
>^;were running a successful opposition to the railway! ThSf^ 

: railways are owned and run by the Government. 

Those sad gums stood up out of the dry w'hite clay, pictur^J 
,of patience and resignation. It is a tree that can get alo 
i without witer j still it is fond of it — ravenously so. It is a vety i 
' intelligent tree, and will detect the presence of hidden water at,l 
^ J a distance of fifty feet, and send out slender long root-fibres to l^ 

" ; prospect it. They will find it; and will also get at it — everi^^ 

, through a cement wall six inches thick. Once a cement water- 
pipe underg7ound in Stawell began to gradually reduce 
, output, and finally ceased altogether to (Jeliver water, Upon 
examining into the matter it was found stopped up, wadded 
compactly with a mass of root-fibre, delicate and hair-like*"^ 
How this stuff had gotten into the pipe was a puzzle for some 
' little time ; finally it w'as found that it had crept in through a rS 
. crack that was almost invisible to the eye. A gum tree forty 
feet away had tapped the pipe and was drinking the water. , 

Frequently, in Australia, one has cloud-effects of an un- 
familiar sort. We had this kind of scenery, finely staged, all ' 

, the way to Ballarat, consequently we saw more sky than 
. country on that journey. At one time a great stretch of the 
vault was densely flecked with wee ragged-edged flakes of?;« 
painfully white cloud- stuff, all of one shape and size, 
equidistant apart, with narrow cracks of adorable blue showing 3 
between. The whole was suggestive of a hurricane of snow-'i^ 
flakes drifting across the skies.. By and by these flakes fused j 
themselves together in interminable lines, with shady faint-] 
hollows between the lines, the long satin-surfaced rollers follonir;*^^ 
A'ing each other in simulated movement, and enchantinglyj^ 
^"counterfeiting the majestic march of a flowing sea. Later, the:|” 
‘^ea solidified itself; then gradually broke up its mass ipWS 
"innuiperable lofty white pillars of about one size, and ranged^: 
these j^cross the firmapaenti in receding and fading perspecrtmi 
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a; s|i[i)encfotis coIontiadeT-a mirage wiftbut;? 

flung from the far Gates of the Hereafter. , ) 

tteljpproaches to Ballarat were beautiful. iThe feature^^!; 
pSe^t green expanses of rolling pasture-land, bisected by eye-\' 
^htentlng hedges of commingled new-gold and old-gold gorse 
^and a lovely lake. One must put in the pause, there, to’ 
ptich the reader up with a slight jolt, and keep him from gliding 
|)y without noticing the lake. One fnusf notice it ; for a 
Jovely lake is not as common a thing along the railways of 
l&ustralia as are the dry places. Ninety-two in the shade again, 
put balmy and comfortable, fresh and bracing. A perfect 
Climate. 


Forty-five years ago the site now occupied by the city of 
Ballarat was a sylvan solitude as quiet as Eden, and as lovely. 
Kqbody had ever heard of it. On August 25, 1851, the first 
gold-strike made in Australia was made here. The 
Wandering prospectors who made it scraped up two pounds and 
a half of gold the first-day — worth $600, A few days later the 
pbee was a hive— a town. The news of the strike spread 
everywhere in a sort of instantaneous w^ay— spread like a flash 
to the very ends of the earth. A celebrity so prompt and so 
universal has hardly been paralleled in history, perhaps. It 
was as if the name BALLARAT had suddenly been written on 
the sky, where all the world could read il at once. 

The smaller discoveries made in the colony of New South 
Wales three months before had already started emigrants 
towards Australia ; they had been coming as a stream, but they 
bam'e as a flood, now. A hundred thousand people poured 
into Melbourne from England and other countries in a single 
month, and flocked away to the mines. The crews of the 
ships that brought them flocked with them ; the clerks in the 
ipovernment offices followed ; so did the cooks, the maids, the ^ 
coachmen, the butlers and the other domestic servants ; so did 
tte carpenters, the smiths, the plumbers, the printers, the 
reporters, the editors, the lawyers, the clients, the barkeepers, 
(be bummers, the blacklegs, the thieves, the loose women, the 
^pqers, the butchers, the bakers, the doctors, the druggists, 
nuwes ; so did the police ; even officials of high and thither- 
jepvied place threw up their positions and joined the proces- 
w This f oaring avalanche pwept out of Melbourne and left 




||&i|k lymg idle at anchor, all signs of life depaitedi ^ son^A 
^iJjtilled save the rasping of the cloud-shadows as they®$c^^^p^J 
Across the vacant streets. /I; 1 

That grassy and leafy paradise at Ballarat was soon rippgi| 
open, and lacerated and scarified and gutted, in the feverisj(§ 
search for its hidden riches. There is nothing like surfac^J 
mining to snatch the graces and beauties and benignities outl 
of a paradise and make an odious and repulsive spectacle! 
of it, ’■ ' 

What fortunes were made ! Immigrants got rich whited 
the ship unloaded and reloaded — and went back home fo^l 
good in the same cabin they had come out in I Not all of; 
them. Only some. I saw the others in Ballarat myself, fQrJy-'| 
five years later — what were left of them by time and death;’ 


and the disposition to rove. They were young and gay, then 
they are patriarchal and grave, now ; and they do not gelj 
excited any more. They talk of the past. They live in it.^ 
Their life is a dream, a retrospection. 

Ballarat was a great region for * nuggets.’ No such nuggets 
were found in California as Ballarat produced. In fact the'; 
Ballarat region has yielded the largest ones known to history, 
Two of them weighed about i8o lbs. each, and together werei 
worth ;|^ 9 o,ooo. They were offered to any poor person who ? 
would shoulder them and carry them away. Gold was 
plenty that it made people liberal, like that, ^ 

Ballarat was a swarming city of tents in the early days, ' 
Everybody was happy, for a time, and apparently prosperous.'; 
Then came trouble. The Government swooped down with a " 
mining-lax ! And in its worst form, too ; for it was not a tajii ^ 
upon what the miner had taken out, but upon what he was : 


Agoing to lake out — if he could find it. It was a license-tax-— j 
license to work his claim — and it had to be paid before h6; 
could begin digging. 

Consider the situation. No business is so uncertain 
surface-mining. Your claim may be good, and it may .be: 
worthless. It may make you well-off in a month ; and then?! 
again you may have to dig and slave for half a year, at hea^J 
expense, only to find out, at last, that the gold is not ther^ fi{| 
cost-paying quantity, and that your time and your bard 






wise policy i 


PjSS'fimiher a monthly sum to encourage him to develop the ^ 
KBuntry’l riches ; but to tax him monthly in advance instead— 
prhy, such a thing was never dreamed of in America. There, ’j 
raa&er the claim itself nor its product, howsoever rich or ' 
pidor, was taxed. 

^7 " Ballarat miners protested, petitioned, complained — it 
|was Of no use ; the Government held its ground, and went on 
|ddllecting the tax. And not by pleasant methods, but by ^ 
ll'Ways vrhich must have been very galling to free people. The , 
ij^Tumblings of a coming storm began to be audible. ^ 

By and by there was a result ; and 1 think it may be called 
ijthe finest thing in Australasian history. It was a revolution — 
Ijimall in size, but great politically ; it was a strike for liberty, 
struggle for a principle, a stand against ijijustice and oppres- 
jsion. It was the Barons and John over again ; it was Hamp- 
;j,den and Ship-Money ; it >vas Concord and Lexington ; small 
Beginnings, all of then^ but all of them great in political results, 
'/all of them epoch-making. 


^ ' It is another instance of a victory won by a lost battle. It 
j,adds an honourable page to history ; the people know it and 
";are proud of it. They keep green the memory of the men who 
/fell at Eureka Stockade, and Peter Lalor has his monument. 


i' . The surface-soil of Ballarat was full of gold. This soil the 
\ miners ripped and tore and trenched and harried and disem- 
bowelled, and made it yield up its immense treasure. Then 
they went down into the earth with deep shafts, seeking the 
, gravelly beds of ancient rivers and brooks — and found them. 
;'They followed the courses of these streams, and gutted them, 
,sendihg the gravel up in buckets to the upper world, and 
.washing out of it its enormous deposits of gold. The next 
ibiggest of the two monster nuggets mentioned above came 
from an old river channel i8o feet under ground. 

Finally the quartz lodes were attacked. That is not poor 
mining. Quartz mining and milling require capital, and 
jstaying-power, and patience. Big companies were formed, and 
got several decades, now, the lodes have been successfully 
forked, and have yielded great wealth. Since the gold dis- 
in 1853 the Ballarat mines — taking the three kinds of 
Wnlns together— have contributed to the world’s pocket some- 





Wer ^?l(iPs^ ^"^icCis 

'^that this nearly invisible little spot on the earths sujface h^ 
flpyielded about one-fourth as much gold in forty-four year^ 

Vail California has yielded in forty-seven. The CaUforhi^ 
aggregate, from 1848 to 1895 inclusive, as reported by, the 
i' ;; Statistician of the United Stales Mint, is J^i, 265, 217, 217. , 

' A citizen told me a curious thing about those mines. With 
all my experience of mining I had never heard of anything 
of the sort before. The main gold reef runs about north and 
south— of course — for that is the custom of a rich gold 
At Ballarat its course is between walls of slate. Now the 4 
citizen told me that throughout a stretch of twelve miles along'"*^^ 
the reef, the reef is crossed at inten’als by a straight black V 
' streak of a carbonaceous nature* — a streak in tlie slate ; a streak^": 


no thicker than a pencil- -and that wherever it crosses the 
rcc/ you will certainly find gold at the junction. It is called ,5^ 
the indicator. Thirty feet on each side of the indicator (and J 
down in the slate, of course) is a still hrer streak — a streak as 
fine as a pencil mark ; and, indeed, that is its name— Pen-,,' , 
cil Mark. Whenever you find the pencil mark you know ' * 
that thirty feet from it is the indicator; you measure the 
distance, excavate, find the indicator, trace it straight to the 
reef, and sink your shaft : your fortune is made, for certain. 

If that is true, it is curious. And it is curious anyway. 

Ballarat is a town of only about 40,000 population ; and yet, 


since it is in Australia, it has every essential of an advanced and 


enlightened big city. This is pure matter of course. I must 
-Stop dwelling upon these things. It is hard to keep from 
dwelling upon them, though ; for it is difficult to get away from 
the surprise of it. I will let the other details go, this time, but 
I must allow myself to mention that this little town has a 
park of 326 acres; a flower garden of 83 acres, with an 
elaborate and expensive fernery in it and some costly and 
unusually fine statuary ; and an artificial lake covering 600;' 
acres, equipped with a fleet of 200 shells, small sailboats and; 


little steam yachts. . . 

At this point I strike out some other praiseful thing^^ 
^hich I was tempted to add. I do not strike them out because! 
' they were not true or not well said, but because I find then^v 
better said by another man— and a man more competept,4p!^ 




bty, too, because he belongs on the ground, and knows, 1 
Wi]^ thetg from a chatty speech delivered some years ago by 
T/^Villiam Little, who w’as at that time Mayor of Ballarat : 

If The spoken language of our citizens, in this as in other parts 
Australasia, is mostly healthy Anglo-Saxon, free from 
fAmericanisms, vulgarisms, and the conflicting dialects of our 
ilfatherland, and is pure enough to suit a Trench or a Latham, 
■'pur youth, aided by climatic influence, are in point of phy- 
fj^ique and comeliness unsurpassed in the Sunny South. Our . 
young men are w^ell ordered ; and our maidens, “ not step- 
ping over the bounds of modesty,” are as fair as Psyches, 
'dispensing smiles as charming as November flowers.* 

The closing clause has the seeming of a rather frosty com- 
pliment, but that is apparent only, not real, November is 
summer-time there. 

His compliment to the local purity of the language is war- 
ranted. It is quite free from impurities ; this is acknowledged 
far and wide. As in the Get man Empire all cultivated people 
claim to speak Hanoverian (German, so in Australasia all cul- 
tivated people claim to speak Ballarat English. Even in 
England this cult has made considerable progress, and now 
that it is favoured by the two great Un'*versities, the time is 
not far away \vhen Ballarat English will come into general 
use among the educated classes of Great Britain at large. Its 
great merit is, that it is shorter than ordinary English-^that 
*s, it is more compressed. At first you have some difficulty in 
understanding it when it is spoken as rapidly as the orator 
W'hom I have quoted speaks it. An illustration wdll show what 
I mean. When he called and I handed him a chair, he bowed 
and said ; 


<Q.' 

Presently, when we were lighting our cigars, he held a match 
,0 mine, and I said : 

‘Thank you ; * and he said : 

^ ‘Km.* 

Then I saw. ‘ Q * is the end of the phrase ' I thank you * ; ' 
Km* is the end of the phrase ‘You are welcome.* Mr. 
Jttle puts no emphasis upon either of them, but delivers ^ 
hem so reduced that they hardly have a sound. All Ballarat 
is, like that, and the effect is very soft and pleasant ; ^ 


hai^lne^* and 

I’^'Wis to it a delicate whispery and vanishing cadeh(ie 
;^iehanns the ear like the faint rustling of the forest leaves, . ' 




CHAPTER XXVI 

Class ' A liook which people praise and don^t read. 

ruLWnhead Wilson^ s New Calendar* 

On the rail again— bound for Bendigo. From Diary : ^ | 

October 23.— Got up at six, left at 7.30; soon rcache 4 ^* 
Castlemaine, one of the rich goldfields of the early days ; waited*^ 
several hours for a train \ left at 3.40, and reached Bendig^ ihr; 
an hour. For comrade a Catholic priest w'ho was better than ; 

I was but didn’t seem to know it — a man full of graces of thQ| 
heart, the mind and the spirit ; a lovable man. He will vise*'| 
Pie will be a bishop, some day. Later' ten archbishop. Later"' 
a cardinal. Finally an archangel, I hope. And then he will '^5 
recall me when I say, * Do you remember that trip we madei 
from Ballarat to Bendigo, wdien you were nothing but Father!^ 
C., and I was nothing to what I am now ?,* It has actually,'^, 
taken nine hours to come from Ballarat to Bendigo. We could'll 
have saved seven by walking. However, there was no hurry. .'I 

k 

Bendigo was another of the rich strikes of the early days*, ■!; 
It does a great quartz-mining business, now— that business-'-^ 
which, more than any other that I know of, teaches patience^ 
and requires grit and a steady nerve. The town is full of^ 
towering chimney-stacks and hoisting-works, and looks like 
petroleum-city. Speaking of patience : for example, one of the, 
local companies went steadily on with its deep borings and 
searchings without show of gold or a penny of reward for eieven 
years — then struck it and became suddenly rich. The eleven 
years’ work had cost ^^55,000, and the first gold found was 
grain the size of a pin’s head. It is kept under locks and bat^' 
as a precious thing, and is reverently shown to the visitor^ 
• hats off.’ When I saw it I had not heard its history. M 
‘ It is gold. Examine it — take the glass. Now how 
. should you say it. is worth ? * 







I say about two cents ; or in your English dialect^; 
ftujr farthings.’ 

11,000/.’ 

*Oh, come !’ 

*Yes, it did. Ballarat and Bendigo have produced the 
»&rce monumental nuggets of the world, and this one is the 
fr^onumentalest one of the three. The other two represent 
ffi;0,ooo/. apiece ; this one a couple of thousand more. It is small, 

M^d not much to look at, hut it is entitled to its name — Adam. 

P'jlt is the Adam -nugget of this mine, and its cliildrcn run up 
|;dnlo the millions.’ 

Speaking of patience again, another of the mines was 
worked, under heavy expense, during seventeen years before 
fpay was struck, and still another one compelled a wait of 
Iftwenty-one years before pay was struck ; then, in botli instances, 
l^tthe outlay was all back in a year or two, with compound 
interest 

Bendigo has turned out even more gold than Ballarat The 
t two together have produced ^'650,000,000 Avorth — Avhichishalf # 
.vas much as California has produced. 

It was through Mr. Blank—not to go hdo particulars about 
f,his name- -it was mainly through Mr. Blank that my stay in 
X Bendigo was made memorably pleasant and interesting. He 
{ explained this to me himself. He told me that it was through 
: his influence that the city Government invited me to the Town 
Hall to hear complimentary speeches and respond to them ; that 
^« 5 t was through his influence that I had been taken on a long 
{pleasure-drive through the city and shown its notable features ; ‘ ' 

Vthat it was through his influence that I was invited to visit the ; 
{great mines ; that it was through his influence that 1 was taken \ 
5 to the hospital and allowed to see the convalescent Chinaman 4 
{who had been attacked at midnight in his lonely hut eight ' 
f'w^fiks before by robbers and stabbed forty-six times and 
^Kalped besides ; that it was through his influence that when I * ‘ 
l^mved this awful spectacle of piecings and patchings and > ' 
Ijwhdagings was sitting up in his cot letting on to read one of 

books ; that it was through his influence that efforts had / ' 
^^n jtnade to get the Catholic Archbishop of Bendigo to 

to dinner; that it W'as through his influence that ‘ ^ ' 







|;fSffdrtkliai3 t&n 'nmd:e to get’ the Ah^i^iaii __ — ^ 

^'rib ask me to supper ; that it was through his influence ^ 

: dean of the editorial fraternity had driven me through the wopij^ 
outlying country and shown me, from the summit of Lone'ft^ 
Hill, the mightiest and loveliest expanse of forest-clad mountai^ 
and valley that I had seen in all Australia. And when; H|| 
asked me what had most impressed me in Bendigo, and JI 
answered and said it was the taste and the public spirit whicy 
had adorned the streets with 105 miles of shade-trees, he sai(|| 
that it was through his influence that it had been done. , M 
But I am not representing him quite correctly. He diw 
not sajy it was through his influence that all these things haoS 
happened — for that would have been coarse 3 he merely conveyeSi 
that idea ; conveyed it so subtly that I only caught it fleeth.gly,>j 
as one catches vagrant faint breaths of perfume when one’^^ 
traverses the meadows in summer ; convq ed it without orenc^f 
and w'ithout any suggestion of egoism or ostentation — but cotki; 
veyed it, nevertheless. 

He was an Irishman ; an educated gentleman ; grave, and'^ 
kindly and courteous ; a bachelor, and about forty-five or possibly^^ 
fifty years old, apparently. He called upon me at the hotel,;, 
and it was there that we had this talk. He made me like him, '” 
and did it without trouble. This was partly through his win* ' 
ning and gentle ways, but mainly through the amazing familiarity?! 
with my books which his conversation showed. He was down-' 
to date with them, too ; and if he had made them the study of ' 
his life he could hardly have been better posted as to their ! 
contents than he wms. He made me better satisfied withi? 
myself than I had ever been before. It was plain that he hadk, 
a deep fondness for humour, yet he never laughed ; he never^* 
even chuckled ; in fact, humour could not win to outward 
pression on his face at all. No, he was alw'ays grave — tenderly/'^ 
pensively grave ; but he made we laugh, all along ; and this 
very trj'ing — and very pleasant at the same time — for it was. at, J 
quotations from my own books. 

When he was going, he turned and said-— 

‘You don’t remember me?* 


‘ I ? Why, no. Have we met before?* 

‘ No, it was a matter of correspondence.' 
‘Correspondence?* 



iMORE' ABROAD , ^ ' i6t 

. years ago. Twelve or fifteen. Oh, longer than 

thaff^ ]^ut of course you * A musing pause. I’lien he said ; 

* Do you remember Corrigan Castle ? * 

/ *N-no, I believe I don't I don’t seem to recall the name.^ 

He waited a moment, pondering, with the door-knob in his 
hand, then started out ; but turned back and said that I had 
once been interested in Corrigan Castle, and asked me if I 
would go with him to his quarters in the evening and take a 
hot Scotch and talk it over. I was a teetotaller and liked 
relaxation, so I said I would. 

We drove from the lecturc-hall together about half-past ten. 
He had a most comfortably and tastefully furnished parlour, 
with good pictures on the walls, Indian and Japanese ornaments 
on the mantel and here and there, and books everywhere — 
largely mine ; which made me proud. The bght was brilliant, 
the easy-chairs wxre deep-cushioned, the arrangements for 
brewing and smoking were all there. We brewed and lit up ; 
then he passed a sheo*T)f note paper to me and said : 

‘Do you lomember that ?' 

‘ Oh, yes, indeed ! ' 

The paper was of a sumptuous quality. At the top w»as a 
twisted and interlaced monogram printed from steel dies in 
gold and blue and red, in the ornate English fashion of long 
years ago; and under it, in neat gothic capitals, was this — 
printed in blue ; 


THE MARK TWAIN CLUB 

CORRIGAN CASTLE 

187 .** 


* My ! * said 1. ‘ How did you come by this ? ’ 

‘ I was president of it.' 

* No I —you don't mean it.' 

‘It is true. I was its first president. I was re-elected 
annually as long as its meetings were held in my castle — 
Corrigan- which was five years.’ 

Then he showed me an album with twrenty-three photographs 
pf me in it. Five of them were of old dates, the others of 
various later crops ; the list closed with a picture taken by Falk 
to Sydney a month before. 


u 




l'- This was paradise! We ran late, and talked,^ 

'f&Iked — subject, The Mark Twain Club of Corrigan 
I^Treland. ’ 

My first knowledge of that club dates aw'ay back ; all 
twfenty years, I should say. It came to me in the form ©rij 
' courteous letter, written on the note-paper which I have^'^ 
described, and was signed, ‘By order of the President; C. 
Pembroke, Secretary.' It conveyed the fact that the club had 
been created in my honour, and added the hope that this token;, 
of appreciation of my work would meet with my approval. 

I answered, with thanks ; and did what I could to keep my/j 
gratification from over-exposure. . 

It was then tliat the long correspondence began. A 
came back, by order of the president, furnishing me the namesi^ 
of the members— thirty-two in number. With it came a copy 
of the constitution and bye-laws, in pamphlet form, and! 
artistically printed. The initiation fcc'^^nd dues were in their:- 
proper place; also, schedule of meetings— monthly for essays/^ 
upon works of mine, followed by discussions; quarterly for.' 
business and a supper, without essays, but with after-supper:; 
speeches; also, there was a list of the officers : president, vice-^! 
president, secretary, treasurer, etc. I'hc letter was brief, butif 
it was pleasant reading, for it told me about the strong interest i 
which the membership took in their new venture, etc., etc. It"’* 
also asked me for a photograph— a special one. I went down 
and sat for it and sent it — with a letter, of course. | 

Presently came the badge of the club— and very dainty and^f 
pretty it was, and very artistic. It was a frog peeping out froml^’ 
a graceful tangle of grass-sprays and rushes ; and was done 
enamels on a gold basis, and had a gold pin back of it. Afteii^^ 
I had petted it, and played with it, and caressed it and enjoyed| 
it a couple of hours, the light happened to fall upon it at a 
angle and revealed to me a cunning new detail : with the IightI 
just right, certain delicate shadings of the grass-blades anS| 
rush-stems wove themselves into a monogram — mine I YoiiS 
can see that that jewel was a work of art. And when .yb^ 
come to consider the intrinsic value of it, you must concod® 
that it is not every literary club that could afford a badge 
that It was easily worth in the opinion pf 







this time the club was well under way; and from that 
‘me forth its secretary kept my olT-hours well supplied -with 
yUSiness. He reported the club’s discussions of my books with 
laborious fulness, and did his work with great spirit and ability. 

, As a rule, he synopsised ; but when a speech was especially 

f brilliant, he short-handed it and gave me the best passages 
from it, written out. There were five speakers whom he 
yjparticularly favoured in that way : Palmer, Forbes, Naylor, , 
;v Norris, and Caldcr. I’almer and Forbes could never get 
through a speech without attacking each other ; and each in 
vhis own way was formidably eflective — Palmer in virile and 
t eloquent abuse, Forbes in courtly and elegant but scalding 
^ satire. I could always tell which of them was talking, without 
^looking for his name. Naylor had a polished style and a 
i happy knack at felicitous metaphor; Noriis’s style was wholly 
' Without ornament, hu^renviably com])act, lucid and strong. 
'But after all, Caldcr was the gem. He never spoke when 
sober, he spoke continuously when he wasn’t. And certainly 
they were the drunkest speeches that a man ever uttered. 
They were full of good things, but so incredibly mixxd up and 
- wandering, that it made one’s head swim to follow him. They 
were not intended to be funny, but they were ; funny for the 
very gravity which the speaker put into his flowing miracles of 
incongruity. In the course of five years I came to kno\v the 
‘^styles of the five orators as well as I knew the style of any 
speaker in my own cUil) at home. 

These reports came every month. They were wiittcn on 
'foolscap, six hundred words to the page, and usually about 
Twenty- five pages in a report — a good fifteen tliouband words, - 
I should say ; a solid week’s work. The reports were 
Absorbingly entertaining, long as they were ; but unfortunately 
;^for me, they did not come alone. They were always accom- 
panied by a lot of questions, about passages and purposes in my 
(books, which the club wanted answered; and additionally 
j,|iccompanicd, every quarter, by the treasurer’s report, and the 
^iaditor’s report, and the committee’s report, and the president’s 
-and my opinion of these was always desired ; alsp, 
|Au|[gest]pns for the good of the club, if any oecurred to me. 



^ 'By drid by I came to dread those things ; and tnis d?f^ 5 »| 
grew, and grew and grew ; grew until I got to anticipati|ig 
:^£Vith a cold horror. For I was an indolent man, and not fo,nd| 
of letter-writing, and whenever these things came I had to ptitj: 
everything by, and sit down— for my owm peace of mind— and| 
“ , dig and dig, until I got something out of my head which w^ould,- 
answer for a rci)ly. I got along fairly w^ell the first year; biit^ 

' , for the succeeding four years the Mark Twain Club of Corrigan Jj 
Castle w^as my curse, my nightmare, the grief and misery of my:;j; 
life. And I got so, so sick of sitting for photographs. I sat| 
every year for five years, trying to satisfy that insatiable'»| 
organisation. Then at last I rose in revolt — I could endured 
my oppressions no longer. I pulled my fortitude together and 
tore off my chains, and was a free man again, and happy. Frcin | 
that day I burned the secretary’s fat envelopes the moment ; 
- they arrived, and by and by they ceased to come. i. 

Well, in the sociable frankness of that night in Bendigo t i 
brought this all out i?i full confession, '^hen Mr. Blank came: 

, out in the same frank way, and with a prcliminaiy word of - 
gentle apology said that /le was the Mark Twain Club, and the 
only member it had ever had I 

Why, it was matter for anger — but I didn’t feel any. He" 
said he had never had to work for a living, and that by the; 
time he was thirty life had become a bore and a weariness to' 
him. He had no interests left ; they had paled and pcri.shed, 
one by one, and left him desolate. He had begun to think of 
suicide. Then all of a sudden he thought of that happy idea' 
of starting an imaginary club, and went straightway to work at’r, 
it, with enthusiasm and love. He 'was charmed with it; if'* 
gave him something to do. It elaborated itself on his hands 
it became twenty times more complex and formidable than wag;, 
his first rude draft of it. Every new addition to his original’; 
plan which cropped up in his mind gave him a fresh interest^j 
* and a new pleasure. He designed the club badge himself, andt 
“ worked over it, altering and improving it, a number of days^j 
and nights ; then sent to London and had it made. It was4 
" ^ the only one that was made. It was made for me ; the * rest 
^ the club * went without. 

' He invented the thirty-two members, and their names.' ITef 
the five favourite speakers and their five separatef| 



^ invented their speeches, and reported them hipiself. 
woiid have kept that club going until now, if I hadn’t 
inserted, he said. He said he worked like a slave over those 
eports ; each of them cost him from a week to a fortnight's 
^^work, and the work gave him pleasure and kept him alive and 
^yilling to de alive. It was a bitter blow to h im when the club died. 
Finally — there wasn't any Corrigan Castle. He had 
®;ihvented that, too. 

C;i , It was wonderful— the whole thing ; and altogether the most 
^ ingenious and laborious and cheerful and pains-taking practical , 
I have ever heard of. And I liked it ; liked to hear him 
i^vvtell about it ; yet I have been a hater of practical jokes frpra 
as long back as I can remember. Finally he said : 

* Do you remember a note from Melbourne fourteen or 
v^ ’ fifteen years ago, telling about your lecture tour in xVustralia 
and your death and burial in Melbourne? — a note from Henry 
r^Dascom, of Bascom Hall, Upper Holywell, Hants.’ 

‘Yes.’ 


' .i , * I wrote it.* 

y* * M-y word ! * 

‘ Yes, I did it. I don’t know why. I just took the notion, ' 
and carried it out without stopping to think. It was wrong. 

/ It could have done harm. I was al ways sorry about it after- 
K ward. You must forgive me. I was Mr. Bascom’s guest in 
his yacht, on his voyage around the world. He often spoke of 
you, and of the pleasant times you had had together in his 
' home; and the notion took me, there in Melbourne, and I 
;; imitated his hand and wrote the letter.' 

I So that mystery was cleared up, at last, after so many many 
t years 


; CHAPTER XXVII 

, There are pcviplc who can do all fine and heroic things but one: 
‘ keep from telling ihcir happinesses to the unhappy, — Pudd^nhead IVilson'i 
, Calendar, 

'j^FTER visits to Maryborough and some other Australian toAvns, 
lire presently took passage for New Zealand If it would not 
ilpok top much like showing off, I would tell .the reader where 







^^^'''2eltak^’^s!"'’ ^ as I iv^aS'r^fi^ thih^^ 

|1t|Ahd he thinks he knows where Hertzegovina is j an^lhow to 
y/^ron6unce/rtrwy6; and how to use the word withoti^l 

llfixposing himself to the derision of the dictionary. But iif j 
'/'truth he knows none of these things. There are but four or j 
;:’ /five people in the world who possess this knowledge, and these/ 
make their living out of it. They travel from place to place, 
visiting literary assemblages, geographical societies, and seats 
. of learning, and springing sudden bets that these people do 
not know these things. Since all people think they know 
them, they are an easy prey to these adventurers. Or rather 
they were an easy prey until the law interfered three months 
ago, and a New York Court decided that this kind of gambling ; 
is illegal ‘ because it traverses Article iv. Section 9 of the Con- 
stitution of the United Stales, which forbids betting on a sure 
'thing.* This decision w^as rendered by the full bench of the 
New York Supreme Court, after a test sprung upon the Court 
by counsel for the prosecution which sSlhv^ed that none of the 
nine judges was able to answer any of the four questions. 

All people think that New Zealand is close to Australia or 
Asia, or somewhere, and that you cross to it on a bridge. But 
that is not so. It is not close to anything, but lies by itself, 
out in the water. It is nearest to Australia, but still not near. ' 
The gap between is very wide. It will be a surprise to the 
reader, as it was to me, to learn that the distance from 
Australia to New Zealand is twelve or thirteen hundred 
miles, and that there is no bridge. I learned this from- 
Professor X., of Yale University, whom I met in the steamer 


on the great lakes when I was crossing the continent to sail 
across the Pacific, I asked him about New Zealand, in order 
to make conversation. I supposed he would generalise a little, ; 

, without compromising himself, and then turn the subject 
something he was acquainted with, and my object would -j 
be attained ; the ice would be broken, and we could gp, J 
smoothly on, and get acquainted, and have a pleasant timel t 
. But to my surprise he was not embarrassed by my questioni ? 
but seemed to welcome it, and to take a distinct interest in 
: He began to talk— fluently, easily, confidently, comfortaUy^^ 
.^d as he talked, my admiration grew and grew; for as 
^)subject developed under bis competent hands I saw, 





Knew where wew 


id but that be watM 


l&hiiiteljp familiarVith every detail of its history, its politics, its r 
f rdigions, its commerce, its fauna, its flora, its geology, its pro-^6; 
f'ducts, and its climatic peculiarities. When he was done, I was 
Iplost in wonder and admiration, and I said to tnyself, he knows ■ 
everything ; in the domain of human knowledge he is king. , 

I w^anted to see him do more miracles; and so, just for 
y the pleasure of hearing him answer, I asked him about 
5 Hertzegovina, and pariah, and unique. But he began to 
/ generalise, then, and show distress. I saw that with New ^ 
Zealand gone, he was a Samson shorn of his locks ; he was 
i as other men. This w'as a curious and interesting mystery, and 
r I was frank with him, and asked him to explain it. 

He tried to avoid it at first ; but then laughed, and said that 
^ after all the matter was not worth concealment, so he would 
let me into the secret. In substance, this is his story : 

* Last autumn I was at work one morning at home, wdien a 


card came up — the of a stranger. Under the name was 

printed a line which showed that this visitor was Professor 
of Theological Engineering in Wellington University, Ndw 
Zealand. I was troubled — troubled, I mean, by the shortness 


of the notice. College etiquette required that he be at once 
invited to dinner by some member ot the Faculty— invited to 
dine on fAat day — not put off till a subsequent day. I did not 
quite know what to do. College etiquette requires, in the case 
of a foreign guest, that the dinner-talk shall begin with compli- 
mentary references to his country, its great men, its services 
to civilisation, its seats of learning, and things like that ; and 
of course the host is responsible, and must either begin this 
talk himself or see that it is done by someone else. I was in 
great difficulty; and the more I searched my memory, the 
more my trouble grew. I found that I knew notlung about . 
New Zealand. I thought I knew where it was, and that was 
all. I had an imi)ression that it was close to Australia or 


Asia, or somcwlicre, and that one went over to it on a bridge. 
This might turn out to be incorrect ; and even if correct, it 
would not furnish matter enough for the purpose at the dinner, 
and I should expose my college to shame before my guest ; he 
#ould see that I, a member of the Faculty of the first University 


in’ America, was wholly ignorant of his county, and he would go . 





V-foceburn. ^ ‘/I 

* I sent for my wife and told her how I was situated, an4^ 

^ asked for her help, and she thought of a thing which I mighty 

'iff have thought of'myself, if I had not been excited and worried' ' 

' f f She said she would go and tell the visitor that I was out buti; 

'i; Avould be in in a few minutes ; and she would talk, and keep,,;, 

; ’ him busy while I got out the back way and hurried over and^ 
made Professor Lawson give the dinner. For Lawson knew/^. 
everything, and could meet the guest in a creditable way and] 
save the reputation of the University. I ran to Lawson, bu^ 
was disappointed. He did not know anything about New.;!; 
Zealand. He said that as far as his recollection went, it was f 
close to Australia, or Asia, or somewhere, and you go over to 
on a bridge ; but that was all he knew. It was too bad. Lawson 
was a perfect encyclopedia of abstruse learning ; but now in f 
this hour of need, it turned out that he did not know anyV:‘i 
useful thing. ‘ '. /•j 

* We consulted. He saw that the reputation of the University : 
was in very real peril, and he walked the floor in anxiety, ^ S 
talking, and trying to think out some way to meet the difficulty, 
Presently he decided that we must try the rest of the Faculty— , 
some of them might know about New Zealand. So wc went 

to the telephone and called up the Professor of Astronomy and 
asked him, and he said that all he knew was, that it was close 
to Australia, or Asia, or somewhere, and you went over to it 


* We shut him off, and called up the Professor of Biology, 
and he said that all he knew w'as that it was close to Aus 


* We shut him off, and sat down, worried and disheartened, ] 
to see if we could think up some other scheme. We shortly 
hit upon one which promised well, and this one we adopted, 

. and set its machinery going at once. It was this. Lawson , f 
“ must give the dinner. The Faculty must be notified by tele-. ^ 
..phone to prepare. We must all get to work diligently, and at , 

. the end of eight hours and a half we must come to dinner 
acquainted w'ith New Zealand ; at least well enough informed "1^ 
appear without discredit before this native. To seem, j 4 
I properly intelligent we should have to know about New jfs 
; 2caland*s population, and politics, and form of government ^* 





5 


£d iiiddern history, and varieties of religion, and nature of the ;, 
kt^S^and their codification, and amount of revenue, and 
^Whence drawn, and methods of collection, and percentage of 

toss, and character of climate, and well, a lot of things like 

,4hat; we must suck the maps and cyclopedias dry. And 
bvhile wc posted up in this way, the Faculty’s wives must flock 
ibver, one after the other, in a studiedly casual way, and help 


wife keep the New Zealander quiet, and not let him get 
ift out and come interfering wdth our studies. The scheme . 
f|Vorked admirably. But it stopped business; stopped it 
t5^j:6ntirely. 

K" *It is in the official log-book of Yale, to be read and 
J^^^fwondered at by future generations — the account of the Great 
H'JBIank Day— the memorable Blank Day— the day wherein the 
wheels of culture were stopped, a Sunday silence prevailed all 
x about, and the whole University stood still while the Faculty 
t read-up and qualified ''sJClf to sit at meat, without shame, in 
,V.the presence of the Professor of Theological Engineering from 
V New Zealand. 

;; t When we assembled at the dinner we were miserably tire(5 
" and worn — but we were posted. Yes, it is fair to claim llid 
'^in fact, erudition is a pale name for it. New Zealand was tfl 
only subject ; and it was just beautiful to hear us ripple it of 
c;. And with such an air of unembarrassed case, and unostentatious 
familiarity with detail, and trained and seasoned mastery of 
*^.the subject— and oh, the grace and fluency of it I 
- ‘Well, finally somebody happened to notice that the guest 
VitS looking dazed, and wasn’t saying ; inything. So they 
I'stirred him up, of course. Then that n*.an came out with a 
i^ood, honest, eloquent compliment that made the Faculty 
‘Wush. He said he was not worthy to sit in the company of 
/fnendike these ; that he had been silent from admiration ; that 
ite.had been silent from another cause also— silent from shame, 
'^silent from ignorance I “ For,” said he, “ I, who have lived 
^eighteen years in New Zealand and have served five in a 
!|)rofessorship, and ought to know much about that countiy^, 
j^rceive, now, that I know almost nothing about it. I say it 
i#itU 9hame, that I have learned fifty times, yes, a hundred 
lim^s more about New Zealand in these two hours at this 




I ever kti'evr before in all th^ 'eightedn 
w together. I was silent because I could not help, inysejS 
" What I knew about taxes, and policies, and laws, and revenu^^ 
; and products, and history, and all that multitude of things, ws^; 

■ but general, and ordinary, and vague — unscientific, in a word!; 
— and it would have been insanity to expose it here to the^ 
searching glare of your amazingly accurate and all-comprehen-f 
sive knowledge of those matters, gentlemen. I beg you to l^t; 
me sit silent— as becomes me. But do not change the subject ,/^: 
1 can at least follow you ; in this one, whereas if you change to. 


one which shall call out the full strength of your mighty erudi^' 
tion, I shall be as one lost. If you know all this about a| 
remote little inconsequent patch like New Zealand, ah, whai^* 
wouldn^t you know about any other subject ! ” ’ "'J 


CHAPTER XXVIII ^ 

Man is the Only Animal that Blushes. Of needs to. — Pudd'ttheeul '> 
WilsotCs New Calendar, i ^ 

The universal brotherhood of man is our most precious possessioai ’' 
what there is of iL — Pudd'nhead WilsoiCs New Calendar. 

From Diary : November i — Noon , — A fine day, a brilliant sun/ ' 
Warm in the sun, cold in the shade — an icy breeze blowing? 
out of the south. A solemn long swell rolling up northward*, 
It comes from the South Pole, wuih nothing in the way to. 
obstruct its march and tone its energy down. I have read) 
somewhere th.it an acute observer among the early explorer^^ 
— Cook ? or Tasman ? — accepted this majestic swell as trust-1^ 
worthy circumstantial evidence that no important land lay to J 
the southward, and so did not waste time on a useless quest in 
that direction, but changed his course and went search ing'‘else-4^ 
where. ' 

Afternoon , — Passing betw^een Tasmania (formerly 
DiemciVs Land) and neighbouring islands— islands whence 
poor exiled Tasmanian savages used to gaze at their lost hom^-^ 
land and cry ; and die of broken hearts. How glad I am tbaffl 
all these native races are dead and gone, or nearly so., . 
work was mercifully swift and horrible in some 



P SCisfliar ^ tar as ¥asmartia is toncefned the ^ermmaticiii 
$ cbihi^lete : not a native is left. 

In the introduction to ‘ The Lost Tasmanian Race '(James 
®onwick, r.R.G.S.) I find a description of the annihilated 
^Wtives : 

f ' * The aboriginal Tasmanians believed themselves alone in 
^|he world. 

i] * ‘ Dark in skin, brilliant in eye, with massive jaw, immense 
Jteeth, woolly hair, curly beard, bridgelcss nose, expanded, 
fnostril, scarred body, shapely feet, small hand, they wandered 
jabout in scattered tribes. 

‘Except in colour, they were unlike their neighbours of 
!New Holland, now Australia. In hair, in nose, in limb 


they differed. Both races were wandering hunters, never 
Cultivating land, nor taming bird or beast for food supply. 
‘jThe chase gave no chance of settled habitation or form of 
'government. The wooden pointed spear stayed the kangaroo 
in its leap, and the wriirling stick brought down the winged 
ibwl. The friction of two pieces of wood produced fire, 
-whose embers joasted the food. Without houses, without 
culinary utensils, without garments, save the raw skin, they 
' had no homes, and needed none. 


‘The lowest down the depths of barbarism, they were 
y-tieither stupid nor misemble ; they were still men and 
^women. Left alone those thousands of years, never ad- 
...vancing beyond the rudest state, they had sense and feeling. 

‘If wanting little for tlie body, they craved less for the 
‘;SOul. With no gods, no form of worship, their vague fears 
■f Were due only to the wild, dread voices of storm and darkness. 


Of the earth earthy, infants of humanity, not even strugglcrs 
i.for the light, content with one day’s food and gladness, so 
^they, lived, so had their fathers lived. 

1^/ ^ ‘"Another vrandercr came, and another claimant for the 
liJbounding kangaroo. The native saw a man, like himself, 
f^lbut white in skin, clothed, and armed with thunder stolen 
|from the skies. The intruder brought mistrust and gloom 
iinto those sweet vales and moonlit glades, so long owned 
the dark race in careless glee. Henceforth the scene is 
piianged] the men and women find another heaven spread 



' , Yes, they found another heaven spreacl' ovwl}iemr.[^|^ 
,i.t> 16 od-brother from over the way spread it He has sprfia'd 
t'a good many for our black brother. In Tasmania, 3 ^ 
' Sydney, he hoisted his flag, and spread his heaven, and^ 
. emptied his angels in— -convicts. Not all, but the bulk wwe. 
The English Government began wisely and humanely in]^ 
Tasmania. Its clear commands were, that the good-will ofc 
the natives should be conciliated; that the whites should| 
live in amity and kindness with them; and that acts of vip-,'; 
lence against them and interruptions of their occupations must't 
be rigorously punished. That was the home Government — f 
England. ' 

But a collision occurred almost immediately, while the headj 
of the Tasmanian Government was not in the vicinity of thc^ 
disaster ; and so the long tragedy was begun. This was in 
1804. Ignorance of savage ways was the cause of the collision., ' 


Four or five hundred natives, of both sexes and all ages, came 
sweeping down a Iiill, chasing a hcrcl of kangaroos. The 
ignorant new English soldiery took them for a war party and ' 
fired on them, slaughtering as many as fifty. The presence of 
the women and children was proof that the savages had no 
hostile intent, but the soldiers did not know that. 


The natives had been pleasant and friendly before, but , 
from this time forth they harboured an unappeasable re-*' 
sentment towards the whites. All efforts to get back their ' 
confidence failed. Failed necessarily; for there were plenty 
of bad whites scattered over the wilderness expanses of Tas-' 
mania among the hands in charge of lonely stations— convict 
servants of the settlers, these, and skulking in the bush‘\ 
were still worse whites — escaped convicts, desperate fellows 
called Bushrangers; and this sort of folk constantly spoiled 
the conciliatory work of the wiser and better whites, by geU 
ting into disputes with blacks and shooting them. | 

Retaliation followed, of course — and according to savage r 
custom ; the savage took his revenge out of the first wliitesj^ 
that came handy and were weak in number or could be am-,^ 


bushed. Year after year, and still year after year, this wept| 
on ; and a sorrowful time of it the lonely stockmen had ThSfi 
.incidents read like plagiarisms of our own early-day Iridia^l 
tales, but not always. Very far from it. ' ■ ' " 





i English settlers in America were not convicts, but '; 
ngni’ There were a few convicts — white slaves — but so 
?few that they hardly show in our history. In Tasmania there 
j|‘w;as a multitude of them; and they conducted themselves 
^toward the natives after fashions which were never dreamed of 
J%y the American Englishmen. Our author says : ‘ Shrieks of 
Uerrified and outraged innocence rose with the groans of 
i'skughtercd guardians, in the hitherto peaceful vales of 
^ Tasmania.' There were white fiends who amused their leisure 
;^by ‘murdering or torturing' any natives who came within their 
. reach. Our ancestors stopped with killing ; they did not deal 
I in torture. 

All of the early governors of Tasmania tried to protect the 
: natives, but their e^orts were always defeated by that satanic 
. convict element of the white population. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

* The man with a new ulca is a Crank, until tlic idea succeeds. 

Pudd'^nhead Jritsofis New Calendar^ 

The strife went on, for years and decades of years. The >vhitcs 
and the blacks hunted each other, ambushed each other, 
butchered each other. The blacks were not numerous. But 
/they were wary, alert, cunning, and they knew their country 
well. So they lasted a long time, few as they Avere, and in- 
' flicted much slaughter upon the whites. 

1 The Government Avanted to saA^e the blacks from ultimate 
extermination, if possible. One of its schemes was to capture 
^them and coop them up on a neighbouring island under 
' guard. Bodies of Avhites volunteered for the hunt, for the pay 
'was good— 5/. for each black captured and delivered ; but the 
’success achieved was not very satisfactory. The black was 
' haked, and his body was greased. It Avas hard to get a grip on 
^Jhim that would hold. The whites moved about in armed 
'{'bodies, and surprised little families of natives, and did make 
J'^Japtures ; but it w^as suspected that in these surprises half a 
t^ozen natives Avere killed to one caught— and that was not w'bat 
iN;he Government desired. 



' Ahomer sclieme was, to drive the nadyes into a 

the island and fence them in by a cordon of irien placed , 

{ line across the country; but the natives managed 
through, constantly, and continue their murders and arspiis^^J 
The governor warned these unlettered savages by prinU^ 
proclamation that they must stay in the desolate regipnl 
officially appointed for them ! The proclamation was a dea^ 
letter ; the savages could not read it. Afterwards a piciure-^t^ 
clamation was issued. It was painted upon boards, and thes^l 
were nailed to trees in the forest. I give herewith a photo 4 
graphic reproduction of this fashion-plate. - 1 

Substantially, it means : i,| 

1. The governor wishes the whites and the blacks to loyCf" 

each other ; ^ ^ } 

2, He loves his black subjects ; '£ 


3. Blacks who kill whites will be hanged ; 

4. Whites who kill blacks will be hanged. , , 

Upon its several schemes the (Government spent 30,000/*'' 

and employed the labours and ingenuities of several thousand 
whites for a long time — with failure as a result. Then, at last,; 
a quarter of a century after the beginning of the troubles* 
between the two races, the right man was found. No, he foundj 
himself. This was George Augustus Robinson, called in| 
history ‘ the Conciliator.’ He was not educated, and not con 4 
spicuous in any way. He was a working bricklayer, in Hobari 
Town. But he must have been an amazing personality ; a manj 
worth travelling far to sec. It may be that his counterpart^ 
appears in history somewhere, but I do not kjiow where to"’ 
look for it. 

He set himself this incredible task : to go out into the:*; 
wilderness, the jungle, and the mountain-retreats where the/I 
hunted and impjlacablc savages were hidden, and appeatl 
among them unarmed, speak the language of love and of| 
kindness to them, and persuade them to forsake their home^i 
and the wild free life that w'as so dear to them, and go with'| 
him and surrender to thi hated whites and live under their7^ 


\vatch and 'ward and upon their charity the rest of their^ 
''lives! ^ vj 

On its face it is the dream of a madman. His propositidill 
was laughed at k|y most of the people, of course ; 









y^s earlicr^ tiie Covernment would 

But it listened, now. It had tried all the rational,* meth^^ 

that could be invented ; they had failed, utterly ; it wa^ 

to try the irrational. Good might result, bad couldn^tri^M 

anybody but the Conciliator. 

If the scheme was striking, and new to the world’s ex-v 
pcrience, the situation was not less so. It was this. The^^l 
white population numbered 40,000 in 1831 ; the black popula-tj’j 
tion numbered three hundred. Not 300 warriors, but 300 men, 
women and children. The whites were armed with guns, thejl 
blacks with clubs and spears. The whites had fought the^^ 
blacks for a quarter of a century, and had tried every thinkable*:!^ 
way to capture, kill, or subdue them ; and could not do it , If 
white men of any race could have done it, these would hiJve 
accomplished it. But every scheme had failed; the splendid^:; 
300, the matchless 300 were unconquered, and manifestly / 
unconquerable. They would not yield, they would listen to? ' 
no terms, they would fight to the liitter end. Yet they had no \ 
poet among them to keep up their heart and sing the marvel 
of their magnificent patriotism. ‘ir 

At the end of five-and-twenty years of hard fighting the 
surviving 300 naked patriots were still defiant, still persistent, ' ' 
still efficacious with their rude weapons, and the governor and ' 
the 40,000 knew not which way to turn, nor what to do. % 

'rhen the Bricklayer— that wonderful man — went out into 
the wilderness, with no weapon but his tongue and no pro- ' 
tection but his honest eye and his humane heart ; and tracked j 
those embittered savages to their lairs in the gloomy forests 
and among the mountain snows ; and out of the love that was.l 
in him, and the eloquence which is its native speech, he per- ^ 
snaded them ! And always, during the four years that he ^ 
patiently followed group after group and band after band of ; 
them through hundreds of miles of mountain and wilderness, 
they rushed upon him to kill him when he caught up with'^* 
them ; and always he stood his ground, unarmed, and beguiled | 
them to listen ; and always, wdien they had listened, thej|f€’ 
tlirew away their spears and followed him ! . y y 

In four years, without the spilling of a drop of blood, 
brought them all in, willing captives, and delivered theth 
the white governor, and ended the war which powder 





^.Wthout result since 1804. 

^fi,^*Mareyas charming the wild beasts with his music — that is 
w^blej but the miracle wrought by Robinson is fact. It is 
Is^isto^ and authentic ; and surely there is nothing greater, ■ 
^ nothing more reverence-compelling in the history of any 
*jwuntiy, ancient or modem. 

4^ And in memory of the greatest man that Australasia ever 
developed, or ever will develop, there is a stately monument 
to George Augustus Robinson, the Conciliator, in — no, it is to 
another man ; I forget his name. 


Ko^cver, Robinson's own generation honoured him, and 
' in manifesting it honoured themselves. The Government gave 
*ini a money reward and a thousand acres of land ; and the 
'I^ople held mass-meetings and praised him, and emphasised 
their praise with a large subscription of money. 


CHAPTER XXX 

; There arc many scapegoats for onr .sins, but the most popular one is 
rrovidence.-— A'tw Calendar, 

In the beginning, Robhison’s moral suasion project w’as 
sarcastically dubbed the suga^-plum specula lion. Naturally 
Robinson was considered a crank. But he was not quite that. 
-In fact, he was a good way short of that. Pie was building 
,upon his long and intimate knowledge of the native character. 

. !The deriders of his project were right — from their standpoint — 
..for they believed the natives to be mere wild beasts; and 
; Robinson was right— from his standpoint— for he believed the 
natives to be human beings. The truth did really lie between 
the two. The event proved that Robinson's judgment was 
i' soundest ; but about once a month for four years the event 
JScame near to giving the verdict to the deriders, for about that 
.frequently Robinson barely escaped falling under the native 
lispear^. ' 

But history shows that he had a thinking head, and was not ' 
.pere vrild sentimentalist. For instance, he wanted the war 
called in before be started unarmed upon his mission 



^ ' /Chance. And he was very willing to have help ; atn^so hi'^K M 
rewards were advertised for any who would go unarmed 
\him. This opportunity was declined. Robinson persuad^'^M 
„ some tamed natives of both sexes to go with him — a stroh|® 
evidence of his persuasive powers, for those natives well knew^^ 
that their destruction would be almost certain. As it turned'^ 
out, they had to face death over and over again. 

Robinson and his little party had a difficult undertaking^ 
upon their hands. They could not ride off, horseback, 
comfortably into the woods and call Leonidas and his 300‘j^ 
together for a talk and a treaty the following day; for thc,!f 
wild men were not in a body ; they were scattered, immense^S 
distances apart, over regions so desolate that even the birds%3 
could not make a living with the chances offered — scattered in ' | 
groups of twenty, a dozen, half a dozen, even in groups 
three. And the mission must go on foot. Mr. Bonwicktp 
furnishes a description of those horrible regions, whereby it 
will be seen that even fugitive gangs of the hardiest and choic^t V;^ 
human devils the Avorld has ever seen — the convicts set apart 
to people the ‘Hell of Macquarie Harbour Station* — were I!? 
never-able, except in a single case, to survive the horrors of the 
march through them, but starving and struggling, and fainting‘^;t 
and failing, ate each other and died : \ 

‘Onward, still onward, was the order of the indomitable 
Robinson. No one ignorant of the western country of ‘3 
Tasmania can form a correct idea of the travelling difficulties. . 
While I was resident in Hobart Town, the Governor, Sir John .^5 


Franklin, and his lady undertook the western journey 
Macquarie Harbour, and suffered terribly. One man, whoY^ 
assisted to carry her ladyship through the swamps, gave me his ii 
bitter experience of its miseries. Several were disabled for life.‘^1 
No wonder that but one party escaping from Macquarie"£| 
Harbour convict settlement arrived at the civilised region irfil 
safety. Men perished in the scrub, >vere lost in snow, or were g 
devoured by their companions. This was the territoi^’^s? 
traversed by Mr. Robinson and his black guides. All honaur^| 
to his intrtqiidity, and their wonderful fidelity ! When 
bad, in the depth of winter, to cross deep and rapid rivc^^ 
^ pass among mountains six thousand feet high, pierce dangefoti^l 



||&iCket$riind firid food in' a country forsaken even by birds, we 5 
■;;|an reaj^ise their hardships. " 

* After a frightful journey by Cradle Mountain, and over/'^' 
lofty plateau of Middlesex Plains, the travellers experienced 
jj^nwopted misery, and the circumstances called forth the best 
^^qualities of the noble little band. Mr. Robinson wrote after- 
awards to Mr. Secretary Burnett some details of this passage of . 
I'horrors, In that letter, of October 2, 1834, he states that his 
fnatives were very reluctant to go over the dreadful mountain 
passes ; that “ for seven successive days \s’e continued travelling 
; over one solid body of snow ” ; that “ the snows were of 
incredible depth”; that “the natives were frequently up to 
their middle in snow.” But still the ill-clad, ill-fed, diseased, 


and wayworn men and women were sustained by the cheerful 
voice of their unconquerable friend, and responded most nobly 
to his call.’ 


Mr. Bonwiek says that Robinson’s friendly capture of the 
Big River tribe — remember, it was a whole tribe — ' was by far 
;tlie grandest feature of the war, and the crowning glory of Iiis 
efforts.’ The word ‘ war * was not well chosen, and is mis- 


leading. 

There was war still, but only the bla^,ks were conducting it 
—the whites were holding off until Robinson could give his 
scheme a fair trial. I think that we are to understand that the 


friendly capture of that tribe was by far the most important 
thing, the highest in value, that happened during the whole 
thirty years of trucclcss hostilities ; that it was a decisive thing, 
a peaceful Waterloo, the surrender of the native Nai)aleon and 


-his dreaded forces, the happy ending of the long strife. For ^ 
/that tube was the terror of the colony,’ its chief ‘the Black 
Douglas of bush households.* 

Fvobinson knew that these formidable people were lurking ’ > 
^somewhere, in some remote corner of the hideous regions just 
•Idescribed, and he and his unarmed little party started on a 
'tedious and perilous hum for them. At last, ‘ theie, under the 
^shadow of the P'renchman’s Cap, whose grim cone rose five 
|th0usand feet in the uninhabited westward interior,’ they were 
It was a serious moment. Robinson himself believed, 
once, that his mission, successful until now, was to end here ^ 
aiid that his own death-hour had struck. 



ORE 




:\ 5^he redoubtable chief stood in menacing alti — . 
^ghteeri-foot spear poised; his warriors stood masse^ 
ibadc, armed for battle, their faces eloquent with their longj^ 
cherished loathing for white men. ‘They rattled their speara5| 
and shouted their war-cry.* Their women were back of thein,|^ 
laden with supplies of weapons, and keeping their hundred andj^sj^, 
fifty eager dogs quiet until the chief should give the signal tO"'|| 

fall on. . 

‘ I think we shall soon be in the resurrection, whispered a 

member of Robinson’s little party. ^ 

‘I think we shall,’ answered Robinson; then plucked up 
heart and began his persuasions — in the tribe’s own dialec^,^^ 
which surprised and pleased the chief. Presently there was^^,*.|; 
interruption by the chief ; . 

‘Who are you?’ .^7 

* Wc are gentlemen.’ ■ 

‘Where are your guns?’ 

‘ We have none.’ 

The warrior was astonished. 

‘ Where your little guns ? ’ (pistols). 

‘ We have none.* ^ ^ 

A few minutes passed — in by-play — suspense — discussion \ 
among the tribesmen — Robinson’s tamed squaws meantime , 
Tenturing to cross the line and begin persuasions upon the 
wild squaws. Then the chief stepped back ‘ to confer with the \ 
old women — the real arbiters of savage w'ar.* 

Mr. Bonwick continues : . " 

‘ As the fallen gladiator in the arena looks for the signal of . 
life or death from the president of the amphitheatre, so waited 
our friends in anxious suspense while the conference continued, j 
In a few minutes, before a word was uttered, the women of the J 
tribe threw up their arms three times. This was the inviolable^; 
sign of peace ! Down fell the spears. Forward, with a heavy 
sigh of relief, and up^’^ard glance of gratitude, came the friends 'j 
of peace. The impulsive natives rushed forth with tears]^, 
aoi cries, as each saw in the other’s rank a loved one of the| 
Z^past. 

* It was a jubilee of joy. A festival followed. And, 
tears flowed at the recital of woe, a coprobory of plea^|^^^ 
^ laughter closed the eventful day,* „ 






^ It IS a good dramatic situatidn. .Then the curtain fell upon 
l^^anothef one : ' , ' 

‘When this desperate tribe was thus captured, there was 
rftnuch surprise to find that the 30,000/. of a little earlier day 
^ V had been spent, and the whole population of the colony placed 
V tinder arms, in contention with an opposing force of sixteen 
f fnen with wooden spears ! Yet such was the fact. The 
J celebrated Big River tribe, that had been raised by European 
; fears to a host, consisted of sixteen men, nine wcmen, and one 
‘ child. With a knowledge of the mischief done by these few, 
; their wonderful marches and their widespread aggressions, 
.'their enemies cannot deny to them the attributes of courage 
" and military tact. A Wallace might harass a large army with 
? a small and determined band ; but the contending parties were 
at least equal in arms and civilisation. Ihe Zulus who fought 
' us in Africa, the Maories in New Zealand, the Arabs in the 
/ Soudan, were far better p’*5vided with weapons, more advanced 
in the science of war, and considerably more numerous, than 
' the naked Tasmanians. Governor Arthur rightly termed them 
’ a noble race,' 

Those were indeed wonderful people, the natives. They 
ought not to have been wasted. They should have been crossed 
with the whites. It would have improved the whites and 
done the natives no harm. 

But the natives were wasted, poor heroic wild creatures. 
They were gathered together in little settlements on neighbour- 
ing islands, and paternally cared for by the Government, and 
instructed in religion, and deprived of tobacco, because the 


superintendent of the Sunday-school was not a smoker, and so 
considered smoking immoral. 

The natives were not used to clothes, and houses, and 
regular hours, and church, and school, and Sunday-school, and 
work, and the other misplaced persecutions of civilisation, and 
they pined for their lost home and their wild free life. Too 
late they repented that they had traded that heaven for this 
.hell. They sat home-sick on their alien crags, and day by day 
out through their tears over the sea with unappeasable 
lodging towards the hazy bulk which was the spectre of what 
had been their paradise ; and one by one their hearts broke 





[F, In a very few years nothing but a scant remnant remaii 
^live. A handful lingered along into age. In i864^the las| 
s man died ; in 1876 the last woman died, and the Spartans 
Australasia were extinct. \ 

The whites always mean well when they take human fish;^ 
out of the ocean and try to make them dry and warm ah^;| 
happy and comfortable in a chicken coop ; but the kindest^ 
hearted white man can always be depended on to prove himself 
inadequate when he deals with savages. He cannot turn thqj 
situation around and imagine how he would like it to have aJj, 
well-meaning savage transfer him from his house and his churcli,’^? 
and his clothes and his books and his choice food to a hideous^ 
wilderness of sand and rocks, and snow and ice and 
and storm and blistering sun, with no shelter, no bed, no- 
covering for his and his family’s naked bodies, and nothing 10;. 
cat but snakes and grubs and offal. This would be a hell tp^ 
him ; and if he had any wisdom he' '*ould know that his own: 
civilisation is a hell to the savage — but he hasn’t any, and has ^ 
never had any ; and for lack of it he shut up those poor natives; 
in the unimaginable perdition of his civilisation, committing ' 
. his crime with the very best intentions, and saw those poor ; 
creatures waste away under its tortures ; and gazed at it vaguely ' 
troubled and sorrowful, and wondered what could be the matter.^ 
with them. One is almost betrayed into respecting those' 
criminals, they were so sincerely kind, and tender, and humane, 
and well-meaning. 

T/ny didn’t know why those exiled savages faded away, and ; 
they did their honest best to reason it out. And one man, in ' 
a like case in New South Wales, did reason it out and arrive^ 
at a solution : 

* It is from the wrath of God^ which is revealed from Heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of menl 

That settles it. ^ 





CHAPTER XXXI 


I-et us be thankful for the fools. But for them the rest of us could not 
5 ; iucceed. — Pudd'rtkead Wilson's New Calendar* 

k, ■- 

:,^The aphorism does really seem true: ‘Given the Circum- 
stances, the Man will appear.* But the man mustn’t appear 
, ahead of time, or it will spoil everything. In Robinson’s case 
/the Moment had been approaching for a quarter of a century, 
and meantime the future Conciliator was tranquilly laying bricks 
vin Hobart. When all other means had failed the Moment had 
■ arrived, and the Bricklayer put down his trowel and came for- 
' ward. Earlier he would have been jeered back to his trowel 
again. It reminds me of a tale that was told me by a Ken- 
tuckian on the train when we were crossing Montana. He 
said the tale was current :A Louisville years ago. He thought 
it had been in print, but could not remember. At any rate, in 
substance it was this, as nearly as I can call it back to mind. 

A few years before the outbreak of the Civil War it 
began to appear that Memphis, Terrossee, was going to be 
a great tobacco entrepot — the wise could see the signs of it. 

: At that time Memphis had a wharfboat, of course. There was 
a paved sloping wharf, for the accommodation of freight, but 
the steamers landed on the outside of the wharfboat, and all 
loading and unloading was done across it, between steamer and 
shore. A number of wharfboat clerks were needed, and part * 
of the time, every day, they w^ere very busy, and part of the time 
tediously idle. They were boiling over with youth and spirits, 
and they had to make the intervals of idleness endurable in . 
some way; and as a rule they did it by contriving practi-, 
cal jokes and playing them upon each other. 

The favourite butt for the jokes was Ed Jackson, because 
^ he played none himself and was easy game for other people’s 
^ — for he always believed whatever was told him. 

One day he told the others his scheme for his holiday. He 
owas not going fishing or hunting this time — no, he had thought 
' out a better plan. Out of his ^^40 a month he had saved 
enough for his purpose in an economical way, and he was going 
.have a look at New York. * ^ 

'■ ' 





?4^“:?^ A Y^iis a^great and surprising ^ laea:' It ^'ih' 

«^v;'-ineaTse travel— in those days it meant seeing the worlds it 
1 4he equivalent of a voyage around it in ours. At first the 6th^| 
^T^youtlis thought his mind was affected, but when they founds 
that he was in earnest, the next thing to be thought of waf ;: 
’ , what sort of ojiportunily this venture might afford for a practical^ 

The young men studied over the matter, then held a secret? 
consultation and made a plan. The idea was, that one of the-^ 
conspirators should offer Ed a letter of introduction to Com-v 
modore Vanderbilt, and trick him into delivering it. It would"*^ 
be easy to do this. But what w’ould Ed do wdicn he got back? 
to Memphis ? That was a serious matter. lie was good- ' 
hearted, and had alw^ays taken the jokes patiently ; but they 
had been jokes which did not humiliate him, did not brin^?, 
, him to shame; whereas, this w'ould be a cruel one in that way," 
and to play it was to meddle w'ith fhe; for with all his good-f 
nature Ed was a Southerner — and the' English of that was, that '^ 
when he came back lie would kill as many of the conspirators ■ 
as he could before falling hinibclf. Howwer, the thing must ' 
be done, and the chances taken— it w'ouldn’t do to w’aste such \ 
a joke as that. 

So the letter w'as prepared, wnth great care and elaboration. 
It was signed Alfred Fairchild, and was written in an easy and 
friendly spirit. It stated that the liearcr was the bosom friend 
of tlie waiter’s son, and w^as of good parts and sterling character ; 
and it begged the Commodore to be kind to the young ‘ 
stranger for the WTiter's sake. It w’cnt on to say, ‘ You may ? 
have forgotten me in this long stretch of time, but you will '^ 
easily call me back out of your boyhood memories when I,;, 
remind you of how w’e robbed old Stevenson’s orchard that ^ 
night ; and how, while lie wms chasing down the road after us ; 


we cut across the field and doubled back and sold his own. 
apples to his own ccok for a hatful of doughnuts ; and the- 

, time that we ’ and so forth and so on, bringing in names 

of imaginary comrades, and detailing all sorts of wild and^^ 
absurd and of course wholly imaginary schoolboy pranks and;? 
adventures, but putting them into lively and telling shape. ^ 

With all gravity Ed was asked if he would like to have aJ 
^letter to Commodore Vanderbilt, the great millionaire. Itii 



St'did : % ' ‘ ' s 

* What ? Do you know that extraordinary man ? * 

‘ No ; but my father does. They were schoolboys together, 
^And if you like, Fll write and ask father, and in three days 
l^^you’ll have the letter, sure. I know he'll be glad to give it to 
lyou, for my sake.’ 

Ed could not find words capable of expressing his gratitude 
and delight. The three days passed, and the letter was put. 
.^.>nto his hands. He started on his trip, still pouring out his 
thanks while he shook good-bye all around. And when he 
^;was out of sight his comrades let fly their laughter in a storm 
.. -of happy satisfaction— and then quieted down, and were less 
^,^happy, less satisfied. For the old doubts as to the wisdom of 
^ this deception began to intrude again. 

Arrived in New York, Ed found his way to Commodore 
Vanderbilt’s business quar;.ers, and was ushered into a large 
anteroom where a score of people were patiently awaiting their 
; turns for a two minutes’ interview with the millionaire in his 
private office. A servant asked for Ed’s card, and got the 
. letter instead. Ed was sent for, a moment later, and found 
- Mr. Vanderbilt alone, with the letter — open — in his hand. 

‘ Pray sit down, Mr. — er * 


^ ‘Jackson.’ 

‘Ah — sit down Mr. Jackson. By the opening sentences 
. it seems to be a letter from an old friend. Allow me — I will 
^ run my eye through it. He says — he says — why who wit?' 

' He turned the sheet and found the signature. ‘ Alfred Fair- 
-■’child — bin— Fairchild — I don’t recall the name. But that is 
nothing — a thousand names have gone from me. He says — , 

; he says — hm-~ hm — oh, dear, but it’s good ! Oh, it’s rare I 
I don’t ^uife remember it, but I seem to — it’ll all come back to . 
; me presently. He says — he says — hm-— hm — oh, but that was 
5' a game ! Oh, spl-endid ! How it carries me back ! It’s all 
of course — it’s a long lime ago — and the names — some of 
ji tlie names are wavery and indistinct— but sho’, I know it . 
;J^)iappened-“I can feei it I and lord, how it warms my heart 
#and brings back my lost youth ! Well, w^ell, well, I’ve got to 
Income back into this workaday world, now— -business presses 
|ltnd:people are waiting— I’ll keep the rest. for bed to-night,* 




and live iny youth over again- And you'd thi&k Fair; 
f/me when you see him — I used to call him Alf, I th^K- 
^ " you'll give him my gratitude for what this letter has donel 
. the tired spirit of a hard-worked man ; and tell him there 
anything that I can do for him or any friend of his that I won't 
do. And as for you, my lad, you are my guest ; you can’l 
stop at any hotel in New York. Sit where you are a litth 
while, till I get through with these people, then we’ll go home 
I’ll take care of ^ou, my boy — make yourself easy as 
that.’ 

Ed stayed a week, and had an immense time — and nevei|| 
suspected that the Commodore’s shrewd eye was on him, and^| 
that he was daily being weighed and measured and analy^edfj 
and tried and tested. Yes, he had an immense time ; dnd^^ 
never wrote home, but saved it all up to tell when he shoujd^^ 
get back. Twice, with proper modesty and decency, he pro-f^; 
posed to end his visit, but the C<Mnmodore said, ‘ No— wait 
leave it to me; I’ll tell you when to go.’ 7 

In those days the Commodore was making some of those'^ 
vast Combinations of his— consolidations of warring odds and/j 
ends of railroads into harmonious systems, and concentrations;!^ 
of floating and rudderless commerce in effective centres — and-;; 
among other things his far-seeing eye had detected the con*i'; 
vergence of that huge tobacco-commerce, already spoken of,";; 
toward Memphis, and he had resolved to set his grasp upon it;,' 
and make it his own. .,-5 

The week came to an end. Then the Commodore said : 
‘Now you can start home. But first we w^ill have some'^ 
more talk about that tobacco matter. I know you, now. I 
know your abilities as well as you know them yourself— perhaps^v 
better. You understand that tobacco matter; you understand 3 
that I am going to take possession of it, and you also under* J 
stand the plans wliich I have matured for doing it. What X 
want is a man who k’^ows my mind, and is qualified to represent 
me in Memphis, and be in supreme command of that important ^ 
business — and I appoint you.’ p 

‘Me!’ 

‘Yes. Your salary will be high — of course — for 
representing me. I^ter you will earn increases of it, 
get them. You will need a small army of assistants ; choqs^^: 
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more’ tRAMRS.^ROAO tif 

\ yoDIj^^^and carefully. Take no man for friendship’s sake ; but, 
things being equal, take the man you know, take > our friend, 
preference to the stranger.’ After some further talk under this 
head, the Commodore said, ‘ Good bye, my boy, and thank 
Alf for me, for sending you to me.’ 

When Ed reached Memphis he rushed down to the wharf 
in a fever to tell his great news and thank the bojs over and 
over again for thinking to give him the letter to Mr. 
Vanderbilt. It happened to be one of those idle times, 
Blazing hot noon day, and no si-^n of life on the ^ harf. But 
as Ed threaded his way among the freight piles, he saw a white 
linen figure btieUl^d in slumber upon a pile of giain sacks 
under an awning, and said to himself, ‘ 11 at’s one of thorn, 
and hastened his step , nc\t, he said, ‘ItS ( hailc} — its 1 aii- 
child- good’ , and the ne\t moment hid an nfTedi mate land 
on the slccpei’s shouldoi llie C)es v^ned, luiK, took one 
glance, the hoc blinc bed, foim whirkd I'sclf Ik 1 1 i 1 k ‘ick- 
pile, and in an instant J d ts alone and luuehild was fl>ing 
for the wharf bo It like the wind ' 

Fd was di/ed, staiie^ied ^^as lainhild cra7> ? What 
coaid be the meaning ol this? He started slow anti dreamily 
down te)w aids the whaifbcnt, turned tne corner of a freij^ht- 
pilc, and came suddenly upon twe of the bo>s They were 
lightly laughir., o\ei seme jdeasint initKr, they heard his 
step, and glanced up just as he discoveied them , the laugh 
died ahruiitly , and before Ld could speik they were off, and 
sailing (jver bands and bale s hi e hunted d^er iin Ed was 
paral}scd Had the bojs all cone mad? AVhat uvM he the 
explanation of this cxtraoidinaiy conduct? And 50, dicaming 
along, he re iched the whaifboat, and stciijicd aboird — nothing 
but silence there, and \acancy. He walked across the deck, 
turned the coiner to go down the outer guard, heard a 
fcr\'cnt — 

‘ Oh, Lord ^ ’ and saw a white linen form plunge overboard. 
The }outh came up coughing and strangling, and cried 
out — 

*Go ’way from here ! You let me alone. I didn’t do it, 
I swear 1 didn’t 1 ’ 

, 'Didn’t do tt/Aci/?’ 

‘ Give you the 


j 







* Never mmd what you didn’t do — come oiif of 

r What makes you all act so ? What have /done ? ’ , 

• You ? Why, you haven’t done anything. But ^ 1 

" ‘ Well, then, what have you got against me ? What do ydi|| 

' all treat me so, for ? ’ 

‘ I — er — but haven’t you got anything against us?* ' ’E 

‘Of course not. What put such a thing into yotir^^ 
head?’ _"’t| 

‘ Honour bright — you haven’t ? * 

‘ Honour bright.’ I 

‘Swear it!’ ^ 


‘ I don’t know what in the wor/d you mean, but I swear ity;^ 
anyway.’ , 

‘ And you’ll shake hands with me ?* ^ 

‘ Goodness knows I’ll be g/ael to ! Why, I’m just starvin^r' 
to shake hands with somebody* / 

The swimmer muttered, ‘Hang him, he smelt a rat and; 
never delivered the letter ! — but it’s all right, I’m not going to; 
fetch up the subject.’ And he crawled out and came dripping 
and draining to shake hands. First one and then another of! 
the conspirators showed up cautiously — armed to the teeth — 
took in the amicable situation, then ventured warily forward 
and joined the love-feast. 

And to Ed’s eager inquiry as to what made them act asl 
they had been acting, they answered evasively, and pretended 
that they had put it up as a joke, to see what he would do. It. 
vras the best explanation they could invent at such short 
notice. And each said to himself, ‘He never delivered that 
letter, and the joke is on uSy if he only knew it or we were dull 
enough to come out and tell.’ ^ ; 

Then, of course, they wanted to know all about his trip ; 
and he said — 

‘ Come right up on the boiler deck and order the drinks— 
it’s my treat. I’m geing to tell you all about it. And to-nig^ 
it’s my treat again — and we’ll have oysters and a time ! ’ V; 

When the drinks were brought and the cigars lighted, Ed 
said — 

‘Well, when I delivered the letter to Mr, Vanderbilt ^ 3 

‘Great Scott 1’ 

‘Gracious, how you scared me. 'What’s the matte??* 



E i,* said one. 

^But you aU said it. However, no matter. When I 
^uciivered the letter ' 

I * Did you deliver it ? * And they looked at each other as 
3>eople might who thought that maybe they were dreaming. 

Then they settled to listening ; and as the story deepened 
"^d its marvels grew, the amazement of it made them dumb, 
;imd the interest of it took their breath. They hardly uttered 
;,a. whisper during two hours, but sat like petrifactions and 
/drank in the immortal romance. At last the tale was ended, 
and Ed said — 

, * And it’s all owing to you^ boys, and you’ll never find me 

•ungrateful — bless your hearts, the best friends a fellow ever 
had I You’ll all have places ; I want every one of you. I 
know you — I know you “ by the back^^ as the gamblers say. 
You’re jokers, and all that, ^ut you’re sicrlmg^ with the hall- 
mark on. And Charley Fairchild, you shall be my first 
assistant and right hand, because of your first-class ability, and 
because you got me the letter, and for your father’s sake who 
, wrote it for me, and to please Mr. Vanderbilt, who said it 
would ! And here’s to that gical man drink hearty 1 ’ 

Yes, when the Moment comes, the IMan appears— even if he 


,13 a thousand 
practical joke. 


miles a^Yay, and has to be discovered by a 


CHAPTER XXXII 

When people do not respect us we are sharply offended ; yet deep 
0 down in his private heart no man much respects PttddUikead 

’ : ’ IViLon's New Calendar, 

j:*;NECESS.\Rri.y the human interest is the first interest, in the 
log-book of any country. The annals of Tasmania, in whose 
!?shadow ,wc were sailing, are lurid with that feature. Tasmania 
was a convict-dump, in old times ; this has been indicated in 
j^the aocount ci the * Conciliator,’ where reference is made to 
^iVain attempts of desperate convicts to win to permanent free- 
l^om after escaping from Macquarie Harbour and the ' Gates of 
In the early days Tasmania had a gr^at population of 







Jled In one spot there was a settlement of juvenile c9nViCte^^ 
cMldren — who had been sent thither from their home and 
friends on the other side of the globe to expiate their ‘ crimeiS 
In due course our ship entered the estuary called ihi® 
Derwent, at whose head stands Hobart, the capital of Ta^^ 
mania. The Derwent’s shores furnish scenery of an interesting 
sort. The historian, Laurie, whose book, ‘ The Story of Aus^S 
tralasia,’ is just out, invoices its features with considerable*^! 
truth and intemperance : ‘ The marvellous picturesqueness oil 
every point of view, combined with the clear balmy atmosphere J 
and the transparency of the ocean depths, must have delighted^ 
and deeply impressed’ the early explorers. *If the rockf"^ 
bound coasts, sullen, defiant, and lowering, seemed uninvit*:|g,''^ 
these were occasionally broken into charmingly alluring coves, 
floored with golden sand, clad witli evergreen shrubbery and^l 
adorned with every variety of indi^genous wattle, she oak, wildll|I' 
flower and fern, from the delicately graceful “ maiden-hair ** '| 
to the palm-like “ old-man ” ; while the majestic gum-tree, J 
clean and smooth as the mast of “ some tall ammiral,” pierces' 


the clear air to the height of 230 feet or more.’ ^ 

It looked so to me. ‘Coasting along Tasman’s Peninsuli^ ! 
what a shock of pleasant wonder must have struck the early 
mariner on suddenly sighting Cape Pillar, with its cluster 
black-ribbed basaltic columns rising to a height of 900 feet,;''- 
the hydra-head wreathed in a turban of fleecy cloud, the base i'. 
lashed by jealous waves spouting angry fountains of foam.* 

That is well enough, but I did not suppose those snags ;,ji 
were 900 feet high. Still, they were a very fine show. They 
stood boldly out by themselves, and made a fascinatingly odd,.’^ 
spectacle. But there was nothing about their appearance 
•suggest the heads of a hydra. They looked like a row of lofty 
slabs, with their upper endb tapered to the shape of a carving- *^ 
knife point ; in fact, tlie early voyager, ignorant of their great 
height, might have mistaken them for a rusty old rank of piles >; 
that had sagged this way and that out of the perpendicular. 

The Peninsula is lofty, rocky, and densely clothed wilhS 
scrub, or brush, or both. It is joined to the main by a lpw 3 
neck. At this junction was formerly a convict station calfej^^ 
I^ort Arthur— a ^)bce hard to escape from. Behind it was 



wbnt the narrow neck, with a cordon of chained dogs 
a^ss it, and a line of lanterns, and a fence of living guards, 
pitoed. We saw the place as we swept by — that is, we had a 
&itopse of what we were told was the entrance to Port Arthur. ' 
|Tfae glimpse was worth something as a remembrancer, but 
phat was all. 


C ' The author of ‘The Story of Australasia,’ imagines certain 
l^episodes of the convict-life of the old times at Port Arthur, 
1/and discharges them into his book in his red Vesuvian w'ay : 

Jj; ‘ Or turn we to the precincts of the gaol, what do we hear? 
^^The clink of clanking chains, the brutal snarl of the blood- 
tthirsty warder, the sighs and groans of the God-forsaken wretch 
- ’expiring under perhaps his hundredth lash out of a possible 500 
;;iand sometimes i,ood ! ’ 

It is good intense literature; and although the last nine 
. words are cloudy I think wc know \vhat they were intended to 
mean. It often happens that people frame phrases which 
have no meaning to a grammar, and yet convey a clear meaning 
to the world. \Villiam Nye’s remark about Wagner’s music is 
'of that sort : ‘They say that Wagner’s music is better than it 
■sounds.’ 


A maiked peculiarity of ‘The Story of Australasia’ is that 
' its finest and most eruptive passages hardly ever mean any- 
thing to a grammar, ana yet are almost always clear to the 
reader. The author is more prodigal of metaphor than is any 
other historian ; and metaplior confuses a grammar but it has 
The opposite effect ui)on a reader. Metaphor — to use a meta- 
'phor by way of illustration — may be likened to the succession 
of lightning-glares that accompany a literal y thunderstorm ; 
^they light up the landscape to the reader, but the grammar 
'takes notice of nothing but the dark intervals bet^^een. Now, 
':tb a grammar the phrase ‘peculiarly unique’ has no meaning ; 
; but we have no trouble in understanding it : 

I ’ ‘We have already learnt how this peculiarly unique country, 
jb^witched by the curse of crime and indolence, lay in a stale 
$worse than the first — like a huge ulcer at the heart of Nep- 
On a turn of the kaleidoscope, we have seen it graclu- 
^^lly emerging, like Venus, from the billowy depths, bearing 
symbols of Hope in one hand and of Riches in the 





seemed as if one 


rotti the re 

I'fi^rkness the Great Creator'^s solemn command th};^hderin||| 
^ iiirough chaos : £et then be light V , , 

I V understand that, and without difficulty ; but a gr^marS 
Vwould not be able to make it out. We understand it becaijiSeS 
V we gather its meaning from a general view, just as we take 
the features of a mosaic with a sweep of the eye. .Butj^ 
grammar has no vision for a general view ; it has to take tfe4^ 
components of it apart and examine them by detail ; it knowS;^. 
no other way. If you do that with a mosaic, the result is ^ | 
wreck ; the picture disappears. Still, that is what a grammar!! 
would do. It would take this present mosaic apart, and lay w 
the details in a row, and examine them one by one, withV 
interest, and try to put them together again the way they 
' before ; and would talk to itself, like this, as it went along : , 

‘ First, we have a man — lying down. This is Neptune—^' 
Neptune personating the Curse of f rime and Indolence. Nexty 
we have an ulcer — an Ulcer personating a Peculiarly Unique ! 
Country. The roles ought to have been exchanged, but this : 
was not done. Next, we join the Ulcer to the heart of the<.. 
Man, and then turn the kaleidoscope. Turn it on the Ulcer. As"^ 
a result, we see the Man emerge like Venus out of the billowy , 
depths of the Ulcer, with an Anchor in one hand and a Cornu-' 

, copia in the other — in the dark ; and at this moment we seem to , 
hear, from that darkness, the Great Creator’s solemn command/ 
come thundering through chaos, “ Let there be light.” 

* And time for it, too, otherwise we should not be able to/ 
see the man and the ulcer and the kaleidoscope. We may / 
think that when we turn the kaleidoscope we shall see the man ' 
and the ulcer through it, but that is not so ; for the outer end^! 
of a kaleidoscope is made of ground glass, and one cannot ^ 
see through it. If we had the man and the ulcer inside of the , 
kaleidoscope — in fragments — transparent ones — we could sec ' 
them; and they would form themselves into beautiful and 
/i' richly coloured geometrical figures every time we turned the> 

, . . kaleidoscope around ; bu- they would not resemble ulcers or other ' 
human remains. Thus we perceive that what the historian haej; 
in his mind was not a kaleidoscope at all, but a spy-glass.’ 

The author makes an excited remark about tliat disastrous < 

'■VJ 
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^ .episode of the early days— the one which resulted in J 



flir^y^Ts' war, which the Bricklayer closed with his victorious 
ifds of kindliness and brotherhood : 

* The keynote of all future struggles was struck, the tocsin 
jnded war’s alarms for years to come ; the death-knell of 
iany an innocent settler had rung, and so, alas ! had the 
BfUmpet tongue of murderous slaughter, to the last horrid dreg 
^pf utter extermination, foretold the terrible doom of a childisli, 
I'ichildlike handful of God’s creatures.* 

K- I put that in in order to be fair to the author. I put it in 
j|to show that his metaphor- works are not always out of order. 
^,He has here employed a difficult orchestra ; yet he has made 
Jthe four instruments play in unison. And I put in the following 
^paragraph because it photographs the facts, and saves me 
; trouble. He has a capable and sympathetic eye for scenery ; 

;; ‘ The voyage ihencc up the Derwent Frith displays a grand 

• succession of fairy visions, in its entire length elsewhere un- 
equalled. In gliding ovci the deep blue sea, studded with 
lovely islets luxuriant to the water’s edge, one is at a loss which 
scene to choose for contemplation and which to admire most. 
'When the Huon and Bruni have been passed, there would 
seem no possible chance of a rival ; but suddenly Mount 
Wellington, massive and noble like his brother Etna, literally 
heaves in sight, sternly guarded on either hand by Mounts 
Nelson and Rumney ; and presently we arrive at Sullivan’s 
Cove — Hobart ! ’ 

It is an attractive town. It sits on low hills that slope to 
the harbour— a harbour that looks like a river, and is as smooth 
. as one. Its still surface is pictured with dainty reflections of 
' boats and grassy banks and luxuriant foliage. Back of the town 
;rise highlands that are clothed in woodland loveliness, and over 
, the way is that noble mountain, Wellington, a stately bulk, a 
^nlost majestic pile. How beautiful is the whole region, for 
;form, and grouping, and opulence and freshness of foliage, and 
; variety of colour, and gi ace and shapeliness of the hills, the 
capes, the promon Lories ; and then, the splendour of the sun- 
iight, the dim rich distances, the charm of the water-glimpses ! 
‘‘Jlnd it was in this paradise that the yellow-liveried convicts 
:^ere landed, and the corps-bandits quartered, and the wanton 
&oghter of the kangaroo-chasing black innocents consum- 





fit was all out of keeping with the places a sort of bringing .^1 
beaven and hell together. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

Nature makes the locust with an appetite for crops ; 
made him with an appetite for ^n^,—Pttdd'nJiead Htlsons 
Calendar. 

The remembrance of ibis paradise reminds me that it 
Hobart that we struck the head of the procession of Jumor 
Englands. We were to encounter other sections of it m New,j-;.; 
Zealand, presently, and others later in Natal. Wherever this 
exiled Englishman can find in his new home resemblances to Z 
his old one, he is touched, to the marrow of his being ; the love 
tha t is in his heart inspires his imagination, and these allied./ 
forces transfigure those resemblances into authentic duplicates 
of the revered originals. It is beautiful, the feeling which ,; 
works this enchantment, and it compels one’s homage ; < 

' compels it and also compels one’s assent— compels it always— . 
even when, as happens sometimes, one docs not seethe resem>, ■; 
blances as clearly as does the exile who is pointing them out. 

The resemblances do exist ; it is quite true ; and oftOT 
they cunningly approximate the originals — but after all, in the.-, 
matter of certain physical patent rights there is only one^^ 
England. Now that I have sampled the globe, I am not iB>.; 
doubt. There is a beauty of Switzerland, and it is repeated in,' 
the glaciers and snowy ranges of many parts of the earth }'■• 
there is a beauty of the fiord, and it is repeated in New Zealand ,• 
and' Alaska ; there is a beauty of Hawaii, and it is repeated ifl . 
ten thousand islands of the southern seas ; there is a beauty of , 
the prairie and the plain, and it is repeated here and there in ■ 
the earth ; each of these is worshipful, each is perfect in itef 
'■ way, yet hold no monopoly of its beauty ; but that beauty's 
^ which is England is alone— it has no duplicate. It « 

. Up of very simple details — just grass, and trees, anej 
(, and roads, and Jiedges, and gardens, and houses, 




B incomparable, and all its own. 

^ ^ Hobart has a peculiarity. It is the neatest town that the ; 

E shines on ; and I incline to believe that it is also the' 
fg^i^^cleanest. However that may be, its supremacy in neatness is 
pc. not to be questioned. There cannot be another town in^the 
world that has no shabby exteriors, no rickety gates and fences, , 
neglected houses crumbling to ruin, no crazy and unsightly 
sheds, no weed* grown front-yards of the poor, no back-yards • 
l^/littered with tin cans and old boots and empty bottles, no 
rubbish in the gutters, no clutter on the side-walks, no outer - 
borders fraying out into dirty lanes and tin-patched huts. No, 
in Hobart all the aspects are tidy, and all a comfort to the eye ; 
the modestest cottage looks combed and brushed, and has its 
vines, its flowers, its neat fence, its neat gate, its comely cat 
asleep on the window-ledg^.! 

We had a glimpse of the museum by the courtesy of the 
^ " American gentleman who is curator of it. It has samples of 
".half a dozen different kinds of marsupials' — one, the ‘Tas- 
' manian Devil ’ ; that is, I f/iink he was one of them. And 
there was a fish with lungs. When the water dries up it can 
live in the mud. Most curious of all was a parrot that kills 
- sheep. On one great sliecp-run this bird killed a thousand 
sheei> in a single year. lie doesn’t want the whole sheep, but 
. only the kidney-fat. This restricted taste makes him an expen- 
sive l.urd to support. To get the fat he drives his beak in and 
\ rips it out ; the wound is mortal. This parrot furnishes a notable 
example of cvoluiion brought about by changed conditions, 
i , When the sheep culture was introduced it presently brought 
; famine to the parrot by exterminating a kind of grub which had 
i always theretofore been the parrot’s diet. The miseries of hunger 
, made the bird willing to eat raw flesh, since it could get no 
’ other food, and it began to pick remnants of meat from sheep- 


* A marsupial is a plantigrade vertebrate whose specitilty is its pocket. 
' In some countries it is extinct, in the others it is rare. The first American 
marsupials were Stephen Girard, Mr. Astor, and the oj)ossum ; the prin- 
.;cipal marsupials of the southern hemisphere are Mr. Rhodes and the 
,|fe^gafbo. I myself am the latest marsupial. Also I might boast that I 
tlie>i^est pocket of them all. But there is nothing in that. 

"" O'* 




i !iiung out on the fences to Hrif. It so<^ ■ , . 

heep-meat to. any other food ; and by and by it came ttt 
? the kidney-fat to any other detail of the sheep. The partot'sl 
; bill was not well shaped for digging out the fat, but Nature I 
, tectified that matter ; she altered the bill’s shape, and now th^f 
parrot can dig out kidney-fat better than the Chief Justice of 1 
thft«Supreme Court, or anybody else, for that matter — ^even 
admiral 

And there was another curiosity — quite a stunning one, t| 
thought ; arrow-heads and knives just like those wbich^l 
primeval man made out of flint, and thought he had donej 
such a wonderful thing— yes, and has been humoured and| 
coddled in that superstition by this age of admiring scientjsts?/3 
until there is probably no living with him in the other worici 
by now. Yet here is his finest and nicest work exactly dUplKg^^ 
cated, in our day ; and by people who have never heard of him3^ 
or his works: by alxirigines who livc?ll in the islands of these seas'^J 
within our time. And they not only duplicated those works of 
art, but did it in the brittlest and most treacherous of sub- > 
stances— ; made them out of old brandy bottles flung out^' 
of the British camps ; millions of tons of them. It is time for 
primeval man to make a little less noise, now. lie has had bisj:" 
day. He is not what he used to be. , % 

We had a drive through a bloomy and odorous fairy*"!.;? 
land, to the Refuge for the Indigent — a spacious and comfort-.!,;; 
able home, with hospitals, etc., for both sexes. There was a;v';j 
crowd, there, of the oldest people I have ever seen. It was 
Ixjing suddenly set down in a new world — a >veird world whcre;^J 
youth had never been, a world sacred to Age, and bowed forms, 
and wrinkles. Out of the 359 persons present, 223 were exiJ 4 
convicts, and could have told stirring tales, no doubt, if theyp|l 
had been minded to talk ; 42 of the 359 were past eighty, and!.;!* 
several were close upon ninety ; the average at death, there, 
seventy-six years. As for me, I have no use for that place ; ifcj: 

, Is too healthy. Seventy is old enough — after that, there 
much risk. Youth and gaiety might vanish, any day — and tlieiiM 
what is left ? Death in life ; death without its privileges, deat^| 
without its benefits. There were 185 women in that Refuge^^ 
And 81 of them were ex-convicts. 

The steamet disappointed us, Instead of ) 





Hofaaitj'as’usii^'stie i isfiMfSna '’Sd,ijre got diitf 
Pl glnripee of Tasmania and then m ; ; 

spent part of an afternoon and a night at sea, anoJ( 
^|mched Bluff, in New Zealand, early in the morning. Bluff is J 
the bottom of the middle island, and is away down south, ;; 
^Vearly forty-seven degrees below the equator. It lies as ; 
|;sQUth of the line as Quebec lies north of it, and the climates 01 \ 
f the two should be alike ; but for some reason or other it' has f 
:"not been so arranged. Quebec is hot in the summer and cold 
in the winter, but Bluff’s climate is less intense; the cold 
^ weather is not very cold, the hot w'eather is not very hot ; and ^ 
.the difference between the hottest month and the coldest is but 


i seventeen degrees Fahrenheit 

In New Zealand the rabbit plague began at Bluff. The 
man who introduced the rabbit there was banqueted and 
lauded; but they would hang him, now, if they could get him. 

, In England the natural eiemy of the rabbit is detested and 
J persecuted ; in the Bluff region the natural enemy of the 
rabbit is honoured, and his person is sacred. The rabbit’s 
natural enemy in England is the poacher, in Bluff its natural 
enemy is the stoat, the weasel, the ferret, the cat, and the mon- 
goose. In England any person belovr the Heir who is caught ; 
with a rabbit in his possession miist satisfactorily explain how 
it got^there, or he will suffer fine and imprisonment, together 
.with extinction of his peerage ; in Bluff, the cat found with 
a rabbit in its possession does not have to explain — everybody 
. looks the other way ; the person caught noticing would suffer 
fine and imprisonment, with extinction of peerage. This is a 
sure way to undermine the moral fabric of a cat. TJiirty years , 
from now there will not be a moral cat in New Zealand. Some* . 
4hink there is none there now. In England the poacher is 
< watched, tracked, hunted — he dare not show his face ; in Bluff 
the cat, the weasel, the stoat, and the mongoose go up and 
i down, whither they will, unmolested. By a law of the Legisla- 
ture^ posted where all may read, it is decreed that any person 
‘ Ibuzid in possession of one of these creatures (dead), must 
) satisfactorily explain the circumstance or pay a fine of not less , 
: than 5/. nor more than 20/. The revenue from this source is 
, hot large. Persons who want to pay a hundred dollars for a 



are getting rarer and rarer every day. 


This is badi*' 






[^■OTS _ 

Trev^nue to go to the endowment of a timtetsity;'^ 
Dvetnments are more or less short-sighted f in Englaijjd they 
l^he the poacher, whereas he ought to be banished to N< 
^^Zealand. New Zealand would pay his way and give hint 
f'toges. 

It was from Bluff that we ought to have cut across to the 
^west coast and visited the New Zealand Switzerland, a land of 
superb scenery, made up of snowy grandeurs, and mighty 
glaciers, and beautiful lakes ; and over there, also, are the. 
wonderful rivals of the Norwegian and Alaskan fiords ; and for 
neighbour, a waterfall of 1,900 feet ; but we were obliged to 
postpone the trip to some later and indefinite time. 

November 6. — A lovely summer morning ; brilliant blue 
sky. A few miles out from Invercargill passed through valt 
level green expanses snowed over with sheep. Fine to see. 
The green, deep and veiy vivid sometimes ; at other times less 
so, but delicate and lovely, A papsenger reminds me that I 
am in * the England of the Far South.* 

Dunedin^ same date . — The town justifies Michael Davitt’s 
praises. The peojile are Scotch. They stopped here on their 
way from home to heaven — ^thinking they had arrived. The 


population is stated at * 40,000 by Malcolm Ross, journalist ; 
stated by an M.P. at 60,000. A journalist cannot lie. ' i 

To the residence of Dr. Hockin, He has a fine collection 
of books relating to New Zealand ; and his house is a museum ;; 
of Maori art and antiquities. He has pictures and prints, in 
colour, of many native chiefs of the past — some of them of note ; 
in history. There is nothing of the savage in the faces ; nothing 
could be finer than these men’s features, nothing more in- V 
tellectual than these faces, nothing more masculine, nothing 
nobler than their aspect. The aboriginals of Australia and 
Tasmania looked the savage, but these chiefs look like Roman , 
patricians. The tattooing in these portraits ought to suggest 
the savage, of course, but it does not. The designs are so; 

‘ flowing and graceful and beautiful that they are a most ^ 
satisfactory decoration. It takes but fifteen minutes to get X 
reconciled to the tattooing, and but fifteen more to perceive 
; that it is just the thing. After that, the undecorated European^^^ 
: face is unpleasant and ignoble, 

Dr. Hockin g^^ve us a ghastly ct;riosity— a lignified 



^un,a iiender stem four inches high. At happened not by 
^ident, but by design — Nature's design. This caterpillar was 
pTn the act of loyally carrying out a law inflicted upon him by ^ 
jlature — a law purposely inflicted upon him to get him into trouble . 
a law which was a trap ; in pursuance of this law he made the 
y|‘,proper preparations for turning himself into a night-moth ; that 
l^is to say, he dug a little trench, a little grave, and then stretched 
jfhimself out in it on his stomach and partially buried himself— 
l^then Nature was ready for him. She blew the spores of a 
f^^Peculiar fungus through the air — with a purpose. Some of them 
4 fell into a crease in the back of the caterpillar’s neck, and 
|vbegan to sprout and grow — for there w’as soil there — he had 
y, not washed his neck. The roots forced themselves down into 
!r;.the worm's person, and rearward along through its body, suck- 
;'T ing up the creature's juices for sap ; the worm slowly died, and 
turned to w’ood. And hern^ he was now, a wooden caterpillar, 
'/with every detail of his former physique delicately and exactly 
/ preserved and perpetuated, and with that stem standing up out 
’ , of him for his monument — monument commemorative of his 
own loyalty and of Nature's unfair return for it. 

'' Nature is always acting like that. >.Trs. X. said (of course) 
that the caterpillar was not conscious, and didn't suffer. She 
. . should have known better. No caterpillar can deceive Nature. 

" . If this one couldn’t suffer, Nature would have known it and 
; would have hunted up another caterpillar. Not that she would 
V have let this one go, merely because it was defective. No. 

‘ : She would have waited, and let him turn into a night-moth ; 
then she wmld have fried him in the candle. 

Nature cakes a fish's eyes over with parasites, so that it 
v"' shan’t be able to avoid its enemies or find its food. She sends 
parasites into a star-fish's system which clog up its prongs and 
swell them and make them so uncomfortable that the poor 
'/ creature delivers itself from the prong to ease its misery ; and 
presently it has to part with another prong for the sake of 
V? comfort, and finally with a third. If it re-grows the prongs, 
K the parasite returns and the same thing is repeated. And 
i: finally, when the ability to reproduce prongs is lost through 
i age, t^t poor old star-fish can’t get around any more, and so 
starvation. 



is prevalent 

;^erfected tapeworm.' Unperfected— that is what they cal||^® 
O do not know why, for it transacts business just as well 
ifcoiild if it were finished and frescoed and gilded, and all t&jL^ 
Now see how far off Nature starts, with an unperfected taj^i^ 
; TOrm, when her purpose is to get at man without his beih^ 
able to provide against the scheme. The Unperfected deposits^ 

. its eggs in offal ; dogs eat the offal and disease themselves wrt® 
the eggs ; then they bite the sheep and disease the sheep 
then both sheep and dogs drink from the spring and the brook||| 
and communicate the disease to the water. And now cpmeii^ 
man, and drinks the water and eats the mutton— and game 
called. The tape-worm germs produce a little creature in 
stomach, which bores through into the liver— sometimes^ intb-ji 
the lung — and forms a bag with water in it ; and also clusters^^^] 
like grapes, each grape containing water. This tumour swells"'* 
to the size of a hat ; the man has ‘to be opened and the whol^J^; 
mass cut away and removed — and sometimes it grows again’ 

In a lung, it has sometimes crowded the heart up under the;; 
collar bone. ' i 


Did the dog violate a law of Nature ? Did the sheep ? Did ' 
the man? I cannot see that any law was violated, except th6^ 
one which says you must not lead any one into temptation— J 
even a dog, or a sheep, or a man. But Nature is always doing? 
that. It is her trade. 


November ^, — ^To the museum and public picture-gallery;,; 
with the president of the Society of Artists. Some fine pictures 
there, lent by the S. of A. — several of them they bought, the, 
others came to them by gift. Next, to the gallery of the S. of 
A.— annual exhibition— just opened. Fine. Think of a towrtj 
like this having two such collections as this, and a Society dt 
Artists. It is so all over Australasia. If it were a monarchy ’ 
one might understand it. I mean an absolute monarchy, where 
r , it isn’t necessary to vote money, but take it. Then art flourishei^ 
But these colonies are republics — ^republics with a wide suf-; 
frage; voters of both sexes, this one of New Zealand. Ih'; 

T:, republics, neither the Government nor the rich private citiietf j 
’ is much given to propagating art. All over Australasia picturei^l 
’ by famous European artists are bought for the public galleric^l 


and b;. societies of dtizen&^ Li^ng citizens-*^ 
,$pt deitd ones. They rob themselves to give, not their heirs, 
S. of A. here ovns its building — built it by subscript!^. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

The of wrath — not the words — is the sin ; and the spint of wrath 

's cursing. We begin to swear before we can talk. — Pudd^nhead lVihofC$ 
New CaUfidar, 

November ii. On the Road , — This train — express — goes 
:Wenty and a half miles an hour, schedule time ; but it is 
ast enough, the outlook upon sea and land is so interesting, 
and the cars so comfortable. They are not English, and 
aot American ; they are the Swiss combination of the two. 
A narrow and railed porch .>long the side, where a person can 
yalk up and down. A lavatory in each car. This is progress ; 
.his is nineteenth-century spirit. In New Zealand these 
ast expresses run twice a week. It is well to know this if 
^ou want to be a bird and fly through the country at a twenty- 
.nile gait ; otherwise you may start on one of the five wrong 
lays, and then you will get a train that can’t overtake its 
?wn shadow. 

By contrast these pleasant cars call to mind the branch- 
*oad cars at Maryborough, Australia, and a passenger’s talk 
about the branch road and the hotel. 

Somewhere on the road to Maryborough I changed for a 
rhile to a smoking-carriage. There were two gentlemen there ; 
30th riding backward, one at each end of the compartment. 
They were acquaintances of each other. I sat down facing the 
pne that sat at the starboard window. He had a good face and, 
. friendly look, and I judged from his dress that he was a dis- 
enting minister. He was along toward fifty. Of his own 
notion he strupk a match, and shaded it with his hand for me 
S light my cigar. I take the rest from my diary : 

In order to start conversation I asked him something about 
.jd^yborough. He said, in a most pleasant — even musical— 
iqiqe, but with quiet and cultured decision ; 


Ifs a charming town, with a hell of a norel. 
r 1 was astonished. It seemed so odd to hear a ministdf^ 
‘wear out loud. He went placidly on : 

the worst hotel in Australia. Well, one may go fuic^l 
Iher, and say in Australasia* 

* Bad beds?* ' 

* No— none at all. Just sand-bags.* ‘ “ 

‘Thc^ pillows too?’ 

* Yes, the pillows too. Just sand. And not a good qualityif 
of sand. It packs too hard, and has never been screened. ’]”# 
There is too much gravel in it. It is like sleeping on nuts.* ' ’fM 

‘ Isn’t there any good sand ? * 

* Plenty of it. There is as good bed-sand in this reginn as\;^f 

the world can furnish. Aerated sand— and loose ; but they;, 
won’t buy it. They want something that will pack solid, and 
petrify.* ; ' 

* How are the rooms ? ’ ^ v 

‘Eight feet square ; and a sheet of iced oil-cloth to step on,;;, 

in the morning when you get out of the sand-quarry.* ;;; 

‘ As to lights ? * " 

‘ Coal-oil lamp.* 

‘A good one ?* 

‘ No. It’s the kind that sheds a gloom.* 

* I like a lamp that burns all night.’ 

‘ This one won't. You must blow it out early. V 

‘That is bad. One might want it again in the night.;], 
Can't find it in the dark.’ ; 

‘ There’s no trouble ; you can find it by the stench.’ 

‘Wardrobe?’ 

‘ Two nails on the door to hang seven suits of clothes on-^ ; 
if you’ve got them.’ . 


‘Bells?’ 

‘ There aren’t any.’ ; 

‘ ^Vhat do you do when you want service ? * " y 

‘ Shout. But it won’t fetch anybody.’ ; 

‘ Suppose you want the chamber-maid to empty the slop^ v 

,'jar?* \xi, 

‘There isn’t any slop- jar. The hotels don’t keep 
That is, outside of Sydney and Melbourne.’ | 

^ . <Ves, I knew^ that. 1 was only talking. It’s, the/ 



j inrfhe morning, to take the 5 o’clock train. Now, if the 

I'l^Otl 

‘There isn’t any.* 

Er ,’* Well, the porter.’ 

* There isn’t any.’ 

* But who will call me ?• 

‘ Nobody. You’ll call yourself. And you’ll light yourself, 
too. There’ll not be a light burning in the halls or anywhere. 
And if you don’t carry a light you’ll break your neck.’ 

‘ But wrho will help me down with my baggage ? ’ 

; , * Nobody. However, I will tell you what to do. In Mary- 

:borough there’s an American who has lived there half a life- 
time ; a fine man, and prosperous and popular. He will be 
on the lookout for you ; you w’on’t have any trouble. Sleep 
in peace ; he will rout you out, and you wull make your train. 
Where is your manager ? ’ •• 

* I left him in Ballarat, studying the language. And besides, 
Jie had to go to Melbourne and gel us ready for New Zealand. 
I’ve not tried to pilot myself before, and it doesn’t look 
easy.* 

* Easy ! You’ve selected the very most difficult piece of 
railroad in Australia for your experiment. There are twelve 
miles of this road which no man w'ithout good executive ability 

pn ever hope tell me, have you good executive ability ? — 

first-rate executive ability ? ’ 

‘ I — w'ell, I think so, but ’ 

‘ That settles it. That tone of — oh, wouldn’t ever make 

it in the world. How'ever, that American will point you right, 
and you’ll go. You’ve got tickets ? ’ 

‘ Yes — round-trip ; all the way to Sydney.’ 

‘Ah, there it is, you see ! You arc going in the 5 o’clock 
by Castlemainc— twelve miles—instead of the 7.15 by Ballarat, 
in order to save tw^o hours of fooling along the road. Now 
then, don’t interrupt — let me have the floor. You’re going to 
isave the Government a deal of hauling, but that’s nothing ; 
youi ticket is by Ballarat, and it isn’t good over that twelve 
9)iles, and so ’ 

‘But why should the Government qare w'hich way I go ? ’ 

^(ipodnfss knows 1 “ Ask of the winds that far away with 
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fi^gntonts strisw^ the s^i” as the boy that ofi.&fe ■ 

' 4 erh raed to say. The Government chooses to do ^ rail^ 
business in its own way, and it doesn’t know as much abpj^J,’* 
ks the French. In the beginning they tried idiote ; then they i 
ported the French— which was going backwards, you see;jjd 
it runs the roads itself— which is going backwards aga^ t© ^ 
see. Why, do you know, in order to curry favour with„thf 
voters, the Government puts down a road wherever anybOj^^^ 
wants it — anybody that owns two sheep and a dog ; and w 
consequence we’ve got, in the colony of Victoria, 800 railvra^ 
stations, and the business done at eighty of them doesn’t fo<^ 
up twenty shillings a week.’ 

‘ Five dollars ? Oh, come!’ 

‘ It’s true. It’s the absolute truth.’ 

Why, there are three or four men on wages at ev^;^| 

station.’ . ij: 

‘ I know it. And the station business doesn’t pay for tne^ 
sheep-dip to sanctify their coffee with. It’s just as I say..^^ 
And accommodating ? Why, if you shake a rag the train wii^ ,;|'' 
stop in t£e midst of the wilderness to pick you up. All tha^;-^ 
kind of politics costs, you see. And then, besides, any towit;;^.' 
that has a good many votes and wants a fine station, gets 
Don’t you overlook that Maryborough station, if you take ap rf 
interest in governmental curiosities. Why, you c^ put the^j,|j 
whole population of Maryborough into it, and give them at'!^; 
sofa apiece, and have room for more. You haven t fifteen’ 
stations in America that are as big, and you probably haven^.^ i 
five that are half as fine. Why, it’s per-fectly elegant. And^ 
the clock ! Everybody will show you the clock. There isn’^ v 
a station in Europe that’s got such a clock. It doesn’t strikers 
—and that’s one mercy. It hasn’t any bell ; and, as you^^ 
have cause to remember, if you keep your reason, all Austjah^^^ 
is simply bedamned with bells. On every quarter-hour, nighty 
and day, they jingle a tiresome chime of half a dozen notes-ftp 
all the clocks in town at once, all the clocks in Australasia aM 
once, and all the vefy sottu notes j first, downward scate^K 
mi, re, do, w/— then upward scale : sol, si, re, do — down again jv 
mi, re, do, w/— up again : sol, si, re, do — then the clock— say^^^ 
midnight : clang— clan^— clang— clang— clang— clan^la^^M 
clang — clang— clang — clang — clang I — ^ahd, by that 


f 'MOilE ioj 

whiles all iAis excitement about ? Oh, I see-^ ttm- 
i*1kway — stared by the train ; why, you wouldn^t think this train 
^•ii^ould scare anything. Well, of course, when they build and run 
^rao stations at a loss, and a lot of palace-stations and clocks 
like Maryborough’s at another loss, the Government has got to 
economise somewhere, hasn’t it? Very well — look at the 
rolling-stock ! That’s where they save the money. Why, that 
train from Marj borough will consist of eighteen freight cars 
and two passenger kennels ; cheap, poor, shabby, slovenly ; 
no drinking-water, no sanitary airangemen^s, every imaginable 
inconvenience ; and slow? — oh, the gait of cold molasses j no 
air-brake, no spiings, and they’ll jolt )our head off every time 
they start or stop. That’s where they make their little econo- 
mies, you sec. 1 hey spend tons of money to house you 
palalKilly while >ou wait fifteen minutes for a li am, then degrade 
you to six-hours’ convict tiansportation to get the foolish 
outlay back. What a ration'll man really needs is discomfort 
while he’s w'aiting, then his journey in a nice train would be a 
grateful change But no, that would be common sense — and 
out of jilacc in a Government. And then, besides, they save 
in that other little detail, you know — repudiate their own 
tickets, and collect a poor little illcg . mate c\tia shilling out 
of you for that twelve miles, and ’ 

‘Well, in any case ’ 

‘Wait — there’s more. Leave that American out of the 
account and see what would happen. There’s nobody on 
hand to examine your tuket when you arrne. But the con- 
ductor will come and examine it when the train is icady to 
stait. It is too late to buy your extra ticket now; the train 
can’t wait, and won’t. You must climb out.’ 

‘ But can’t I pay the conductor ? ’ 

‘No ; he is not authorised to receive the money, and he 
won’t You must elimb out. Theie’s no other w'ay. I tell 
you, the lailway management is about the only thoroughly 
European thing here—eontinentally European I mean, not 
English. It’s the continental business in pcifection ; and 
doyrnjfne. Oh, yes, even to that peanut-commeice of weighing 
baggage.’ 

The train was slowing up at his place. As he stepped out he 


' * 1. 



f',., JYes, you’ll like Maryborough, Plenty of inteuigebwl 
Inhere, It’s a charming place — ^with*a hell of a hotel.’, 

|;v Then he was gone. I turned to the other gentleman : ' "-S 

5 . ‘ Is your friend in the ministry? * , 

‘ No — studying for it.* g 


CHAPTER XXXV 

Time and tide wait for no man. A pompous and self-satisfied proverb|\|^ 
and was true for a billion years ; but in our day of electric wires and^^,; 
water-ballast we turn it around ; Man w’aits not for time nor tide.--'4'! 
Pudd ^nhead WilsotCs New Calendar, ^ 

• . 

It was Junior England all the way to Christchurch — iri 
just a garden. And Christchurch is an English town, with art;. ? 
English park annex, and a winding English .brook just like the/^ 
Avon — and named the Avon ; «but from a man, not from * 
Shakespeare's river. Its grassy banks are bordered by the, ^ 
stateliest and most impressive weeping willows to be found irt^’ 
the world, I suppose. They continue the line of a great 
ancestor ; they were grown from sprouts of the willow that ' 
sheltered Napoleon's grave in St. Helena. It is a settled old < 
community, with all the serenities, the graces, the conveniences, \ 
and the comforts of the ideal home-life. If it had an Esta- 
blished Church and social inequality it would be England over 
again with hardly a lack. 

In the niuseuni we saw many curious and interesting, 
things ; among others a fine native house of the olden times^ ' 
with all the details true to the facts, and the showy colours ' 
right and in their proper places. All the details : the fine ^ 
mats and rugs and things ; the elaborate and wonderful wood* ; 
carvings — wonderful, surely, considering who did them — ^won*; 
derful in design, and particularly in execution, for they were - 
done with admirable sharpness and exactness, and yet with no^ 
better tools than flint and jade and shell could furnish ; and^!; 
tire totem-posts were there, ancestor above ancestor, wittily, 

: tongues protruded and hands clasped comfortably over belliesf^ 
containing other people’s ancestors—grotesque and ugly devils, J 
every one, but lovingly carved, and ably ; and the stuffed nativ^J 
were present, in .their proper places, and looking as natuta!l 



iHe 

hand^the carved and finely ornamented war canoe. .‘S 

And we saw little jade gods, to hang around the neck— not, 
^everybody's, but sacred to the necks of natives of rank. Also, ; 
^jade weapons, and many kinds of jade trinkets — all made out 
£^'0f that excessively hard stone without help of any tool of iron. ^ 


IjjAnd some of these things had small round holes bored through 
^^^them — nobody knows how it was done ; a mystery, a lost art. 

think it was said that if you want such a hole bored in a 
^i\;p*ece of jade now, you must send to London or Amsterdam ; 
|5' where the lapidaries are. 

Also we saw a complete skeleton of the giant moa. It 
Z stood ten feet high, and must have been a sight to look at 
: ' when it was a living bird. It was a kicker, like the ostrich ; 
'r"in fight it did not use its beak, but its foot. It must have 
■V been a convincing kind of kick. If a person had his back to 
, the bird and did not see -who it was that did it, he would 
think he had been kicked by a wind-mill. 

? There must have been a sufficiency of moas in the old 
. forgotten days when his breed walked the earth. His bones 
are found in vast masses, all crammed together in huge graves. 

4 They are not in caves, but in the ground. Nobody knows 
^ how they happened to get conccntraled there. Mind, they are 
bones, not fossils. This means tliat the moa has not been 


extinct very long. Still, this is the only New Zealand creature 
which has no mention in that otherwise comprehensive litera- 
ture, the native legends. This is a significant detail, and is 
good circumstantial evidence that the moa has been extinct 
four hundred years; since the Maori has himself — by tradition — 
been in New Zealand since the end of the fifteenth century. 
He came from an unknown land — the first Maori did — then 


^ , sailed back in his canoe and brought his tribe, and they re- ^ 
moved the aboriginal peoples into the sea and into the ground 
>;"^nd took the land. That is the tradition. That that first 
' Maori could come, is understandable, for anybody can come 
to a place when he isn’t trying lo ; but how that discoverer 
found bis way back home again without; a compass is his secret, 
he died with it in him. His language indicates that he 
came from Polynesia. Pie told where he came from, but he 
spell well, and so one can’t find the place on the maR % 





' it ’is better to have a map that is spelt right than one! 
information in it 

, ^ In New Zealand, women have the right to vote for members" 
^;of the Legislature, but they cannot be members themselveS/ 
The law extending the suffrage to them went into effect irf 
1893. The population of Christchurch (census of 1891) wals" 

“ 3 t> 4 S 4 - The first election under the law ^vas held in 
vember of that year. Number of men who voted, 6,313 
number of women who voted, 5,989. These figures ought tom 
convince us that women are not as indifferent about politics'^ 
as some people would have us believe. In New Zealand as 
■whole, the estimated adult female population was 139,915 j ' 
these, 109,461 qualified and registered their names on thevil 
rolls — 78*23 per cent, of the vrholc. Of these, 90,290 went tb%' 
the polls and voted — 85*18 per cent. Do men ever turn out;^? 
better than that — in America or elsewhere ? Here is a remark 
to the other sex’s credit, too — I take it from the official report: 

* A feature of the election was the orderliness and sobriety , > . 
of the people. Women were in no way molested.’ 

- At home, a standing argument against woman suffrage has 
always been that women could not go to the polls without being 
insulted. The arguments against woman suffrage have always = 
taken the easy form of prophecy. The prophets have been ^ 

, prophesying ever since the woman’s rights movement began in 
‘ 1848, and in forty-seven years they have never scored a hit. 

Men ought to begin to feel a sort of respect for their ; 
mothers and wives and sisters by this time. The women V 
deserve a change of attitude like that, for they have wrought, ^ 
well. In forty-seven years they have swept an imposingly large 
number of unfair laws from the statute books of America." In 
that brief time these serfs have set themselves free — essentially* 3.; 
Men could not have d'>ne as much for themselves in that timefj^^ 

> without bloodshed — at least they never have; and that 
’ argument that they didii’t know how. The women 
accomplished a peaceful revolution, and a very beneficent one 
' and yet that has not convinced the average man that they 
intelligent, an<J have courage and energy and perseverance an'<^ 
a fortitude. It tajees much to convince the average 
^ anything ; and perhaps nothing can ever make him.r^ 


... ■■ «• 
» is the eveiage womarfs inferior— yet in several important 
details tjhe evidences seem to show that that is what he is . Man 
has ruled the human race from the beginning — but lie should 
remember that up to the middle of the present century it ^as 
j a dull world, and ignorant and stupid ; but it is not such a dull 
i World now, and is growing less and less dull all the time. This 
is woman’s opportunity — she has had none before. I wonder 
where man will be in another forty seven years ? 

In the New Zealand law occurs this * The w^ord person 
wherever it occurs throughout the Act, includes woman.* 

That IS piomotion, you see By that enlargement of the 
word, the matron with the garnered wisdom and experience of 
fifty years becomes at one jump the political equal of her 
callow kid of twenty one The white population of the colony 
IS 626,000, the Maori population is 42,000. The whites elect 
seventy members of the House of Representatives, the Maoris 
four The Maori women \cfte for their four members. 


Novunbcf 16 — After four pleasant dajs in Christchurch, 
we are to lca\e at midnight to night. Mr. Kinsey gave me an 
ormthoihjncus, and I am taming it 

Stnida) , I ^th — Saik d last night in the Flora^ from L} ttclton. 
So we did I remember it Kt I he people who sailed in 
^ the Fi)ra that night may ^‘orget soniC other things if they live a 
good while, b\t they wi’l not Inc long enough to forget that 
'I he vessel was c\tra\agantl) o\trcrowded. If the F/ora 
had gone doisn that night, half of the people on board would 
have been wholly without means of escape. The owners of 
that boat weie not technically guilty of conspiracy to commit 
murder, but they w ere morally guilty of it 

I had a cattle stall in the main stable — a caxem fitted up 
with along double file of two storeyed bunks, the files separated 
by a calico partition — tw enty men and bo> s on one side of it, 
twenty women and girls on the other Ihe place was as dark 
as the soul of the Union Company, and smelt like a kennel. 
When the v^.‘,scl got out into tlie he ivy seas and began to pitch 
and wallow, the < ivern pnsoneis became immediately sea sick, 
atid then the peculiar results that ensued laid all my previous 
experiences of the kind well away in the shade. And the wails, 
the gtoans, the cues, the shrieks, the strange ejaculations— it 
wonderful. 





1?^, ” Tffie women and children and some of the men' iknd 
^l^spent the night in that place, for they were too ill to Ipave it;^ 
|?| but the rest of us got up, by and by, and finished the night on | 
;*rthe hurricane deck. ' 


That boat was the foulest I was ever in ; and the smell of 
‘ the breakfast-saloon when we threaded our way among the'J 
, layers of steaming passengers stretched upon its floor and its 
tables was incomparable for efficiency. 

A good many of us got ashore at the first way-port to seek 
another ship. After a wait of three hours we got good rooms 
in the Mahinapita^ a wee little bridal-parlour of a boat — only 
205 tons burthen ; clean and comfortable ; good service ; good 
beds ; good table, and no crowding. The seas danced her 
about like a duck, but she was safe and capable. 

Next morning early, she went through the French Pass — a 
narrow gateway of rock, between bold headlands— so narrow, 
in fact, that it seemed no wider ^than a street. The current' 


tore through there like a mill-race, and the boat darted through 
like a telegram. The passage was made in half a minute \ then 
we were in a wide place where noble vast eddies swept grandly 
round and round in shoal water, and I wondered what they 
would do with the little boat. They did as they pleased with 
her. They picked her up and flung her around like nothing 
and landed her gently on the solid smooth bottom of sand — so 
gently, indeed, that we barely felt her touch it, barely felt her 
quiver when she came to a stand still. The water was as clear 


as glass, the sand on the bottom w'as vividly distinct, and the 
fishes seemed to be swimming about in nothing. Fishing- 
lines were brought out, but before could bait the hooks the 
boat was off and away again. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

Let us be grateful to Adam our benefactor. He cut us out of the 
* blessing ’ of idleness and wou for us the * curse ’ of labour, — Pudd'nhea4 '^ ' 
Wilson^ s New Calendar, 

We soon reached the town of Nelson, and spent the most of ; 
the day there, visiting acquaintances and driving with them'!’ 
about the garden — the whole region is a garden, excepting 



/ fefeehe of the ‘ 
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it is at the base of a vast, rugged, densely timbered mountain. ' 
In the deep twilight of that forest solitude four desperate , 
rascals — Burgess, Sullivan, Levy, and Kelly — ambushed them- 
selves beside the mountain trail to murder and rob four 
travellers— Kempthorne, Mathieu, Dudley, and De Pontius, 
the latter a New Yorker. A harmless old labouring man came 
T.andering along, and as his presence was an embarrassment, 
the highwaymen choked him to death ; they hid him, and then 
resumed their watch for those four. They had to wa^t awhile 
yet, but eventually everything turned out as they desired. 

That dark episode is the one large event in the history of 
Nelson. The fame of it travelled far. Burgess made a con- 
fession. It is a remarkable paper. For brevity, succinctness 
and concentration, it is perhaps without its peer in the literature 
of murder. There are no \taste wwds in it, there is no obtrur 
on of matter not pertinent to the occasion, nor any departure 
i.om the dispassionate tone pioper to o rcr.iinl business state- 
m- nt- for that is what it is : a business stottc entof a murder, 
i ^ ‘ :hief engineer of it, or superintendent, or foreman, or* 
ver one may prefer to cab him. 

. '. re ge» 'ng impatient, when we saw four men and a 
irse Cvjming. I left my fO\ei and had a look at the 
Levy had told ne that Jklathieu w'as a small man and 
.ge beard, and that it was a chestnut horse. I said, 

. ^ they come ! They were then a good distance away ; 

\ ' ok the caps off my gun, and put fresh ones on. I said, 

^ ' • keep where you are, 1*11 put them up, and you give 
mc' 1 our gun while you tic them.” It was arranged as I have 
dcscnl)cd. The men came ; they arrived within about fifteen 
yards when I stepped out and said, “ Stand ! bail up I ” That 
men ns all of them to get together. I made them fall back on 
the upper side of the road with their faces up the range, and 
Sullivan brought me his gun, and then tied their hands behind 
them. The horse was very quiet all this time, he did not 
move. When they were all tied, Sullivan took tJfe horse up 
the hill, and put him in the bush ; he cut the rope and let the 
Bwags ^ fall on the ground and then came to me. We then 
’ A * swag ’ is a kit, a pack, small baggage. '4 




Matihgatapu murders’ of thirty years ago. ThaT| 
D — wild and lonely : an ideal place for a murdenf 





r yards from the creek, and there we sat down with the men. . 

^ said to Sullivan, “ Put down your gun and search these mfenj. 
which he did. I asked them their several names ; they tpl 
me. I asked them if they were expected at Nelson. The 
said, “ No.” If such, their lives would have been spared. I 
money took 6o/. odd. I said, “Is this all you have? Yq 
had better tell me.” Sullivan said, “ Here is a bag of gold?^: 

I said, “ What’s on that pack-horse ? Is there any gold ? 
-/when Kempthorne said, “ Yes, my gold is in the portmanteau.* Jl 
/and I trust you will not take it all.” “Well,” I said, “ we\.^ 
must take you away one at a lime, because tlie range is steep, r. 
,^u'st here, and then we will let }^u go.” They said, “ All ^ 
right,” most cheerfully. We tied their feet, and took Dudley"^ 
with us; we went about sixty yards with him. This was,| 
through a scrub. It was arranged the night previously that it 
would be best to choke them, in case the report of the arms 
might be heard from the road, and if they were missed they ‘ 
never would be found. So w’e tied a handkerchief over his 
. eyes, when Sullivan took the sash off his waist, put it round 
his neck, and so strangled him. Sullivan, after I had killed 
^/thc old labouring man, found fault with the way he was choked, 

. He said, “ The next we do I’ll show you my way.” I said, “ I 
, had never done such a thing before. I have shot a man, but 
never choked one.” We returned to the others, when Kempr 
thorne said, “ What noise was that ? ” I said it was caused;?? 
by breaking through the scrub. This was taking too much S 
time, so it was agreed to shoot them. With that I said,;| 
** We’ll take you no further, but separate you, and then lodse^^ 
' one of you, and he can relieve the others.” So wth that,t4 


/Sullivan took De Pontius to the left of where Kempthom<|% 
\ was sittingj^ I took Matln'eu to the right. I tied a stroll 
^;TOund his legs, and shot him with a revolver. He ydle'd/^jM 
Tian from him with my gun in my hand. I sighted 

who had risen to his feet. I presented the gur^ 
him behind, the right ear; his life’s blood wd|ed"|c^^ 



^^|ui j[n Ae meantimife, and then came to me. I sa%^^ 
Rtbok to Mathieu,” indicating the spot where he lay. He^^| 
^h'brtly returned and said, *‘I had to ‘chiv' that fellow, 

&ks not dead,’^ a cant word, meaning that lie had to stab him, fgi^ 
pi'eturning to the road we passed where De Pontius lay and 
was dead. Sullivan said, “This is the digger, the others wereall 
Ssiorekeepers ; this is the digger, let’s cover him up, for should ^ 
|the others be found, they’ll think he done it and sloped,'^ ^7* 
^meaning he had gone. So w'ith that we threw all the^stones 
l^bn him, and then left him. This bloody work took nearly an 
ijhOur and a half from the lime we stopped the men.’ ^ 

‘ Anyone who reads that confession will think that the man ;/ 
fWho wrote it was destitute of emotions, destitute of feeling. <; 
fThat is partly tme. As regarded others he W'as plainly without 
; fceling—utterly cold and pitiless ; but as regarded himself the " 

7 case was different. While he cared nothing for the future of ; 

the murdered men, he cared a great deal for his own. It, 

4 'makes one’s flesh creep to read the introduction to his - 
; confession. The judge on tlic bench characterised it as' < ii 
scandalously blasphemous,’ and it certainly reads so, but 
Burgess meant no blasphemy. He was merely a brute, and - 
, whatever he said or wrote was sure to expose the fact. His , 
/redemption was a very real thing to him, and he was as jubi- / 

' lantly happy on the gallows as ever was Christian martyr at^ ,/ 
the stake. We dwellcis in this world arc strangely made, and , 4 
. mysteriously circumstanced. We have to suppose that the 
(murdered men are lost, and that Burgess is saved ; but we \ ; 
(cannot suppress our natural regrets : 

; * Written in my dungeon drear this 7th of August, in the C; 

^(j^ear of Grace, 1866. To God be ascribed all power and glory, 
subduing the rebellious spirit of a most guilty ^vretch, whor'^f 
^^has been brought, through the instrumentality of a faithful 
llollower of Christ, to see his wretched and guilty state, inas* / 


>muchas hitherto he has IM an awful and WTetched life, aDd >: 
i^fnirough the assurance of this faithful soldier of Cltfist, he has 1 
led, and also believes that Christ will yet receive and ! ;! 
ficleaftse him from all his deep-dyed and bloody sins. I lie 7 
^ikidet the imputation which says, “ Come now and let us reason (5! 
saith the Lord : though your sins be as scarlet, tbe^ 



, as white as snow ; though they.be 
iiey.'shall be as wool.” On this promise I rdy,^ . , ip 

iV; "VVe sailed in the afternoon late, spent a few hours at Nciw^^ 
Plymouth, then sailed again and reached Auckland the nejjt.| 
^^ay, November 20, and remained in that fine city several dayki 
} Its situation is commanding, and the sea-view is superb. Ther^ 
;are charming drives all about, and by courtesy of friends 
had opportunity to enjoy them. From the grassy crater-.J 
summit of Mount Eden one’s eye ranges over a grand sweep J 
and Vi^riety of scenery— forests clothed in luxuriant foliage,.^ 
rolling green fields, conflagrations of flowers, receding and|| 
dimming stretches of green plain, broken by lofty and sym- 
metrical old craters— then the blue bays twinkling and sparkling l| 
; away into the dreamy distances w'here the mountains looi*t'':| 
spiritual in their veils of haze. „ 1 

. It is from Auckland that one goes to Rotorua, the region ^ 
of the renowmed hot lakes and geysors— one of the chief wonders 
of New Zealand ; but I was not wxll enough to make the trip, .h 
.The Government has a sanitarium there, and everything is 
comfortable for the tourist and the invalid. The Government’s 
official physician is almost over-cautious in his estimates of the 
efficacy of the baths when he is talking about rheumatism, 1*: 
gout, paralysis, and such things ; but when he is talking about A 
the effectiveness of the waters in eradicating the whisky-habit, 
he seems to have no reserves. The baths will cure the drinking- .. 
habit no matter how chronic it is — and cure it so effectually ' 
that even the cfesire to drink intoxicants will come no more. 
There should be a rush from Europe and America to that !• 
place ; and when the victims of alcoholism find out what they ,;'; 
can get by going there, the rush wull begin, 

The thermal-springs district of New Zealand comprises an ;; 
area of upwards of 600,000 acres, or close on 1,000 square,;| 
miles. Rotorua is the favourite place. It is the centre of a ^ 
it-rich field of lake and mountain scenery, and it is from Rotorua^ 
:;as a base that the pleasure-seeker makes his excursions, The^;^! 
'crowd of sick people is great, and is growing ; Rotorua is’ 
..’Carlsbad of Australasia. . , ^ ' ^ 

J'j It is from Auckland that the Kauri gum is shipped. I 
;^,long time, now, about 8,000 tons of it have been broug^"’'^" 
ilnto the town per*year. It is worth about ^^300 per ton,, 'jl 

’’''7 ' ' 'o 



ito America, chiefly. It is in lumps, and is hard ahdS 
l^ooiiXf SLtid looks like amber— the light-coloured like new 
mber, and the dark brown like rich old amber. And it has . 
Ihe pleasant feel of amber, too. Some of the light-coloured ';j 
* amples were a tolerably fair counterfeit of uncut South African 
piamonds, they were so perfectly smooth and polished and 
transparent. It is manufactured into varnish ; a varnish which > 
^nswers for copal varnish and is cheaper. 

The gum is dug up out of the ground ; it has been there 
ages. It is the sap of the kauri tree. Dr. Campbell, ot, 
pjVuckland, told me that he sent a cargo of it to England fifty ' 
years ago, but nothing came of the venture. Nobody knew what. 
ito do with it ; so it was given away at 5/. a ton, to light fires with. 

^ November 26 — 3 p.m,, sat 7 ed,-~-YsLSt and beautiful harbour. 

' ILahd all about for hours, Tangariwa, the mountain that ‘has 
, the same shape from every jfoint of view.’ That is the common 
^ belief in Auckland. And so it has— from every point of view 
: except thirteen. . . . Perfect summer weather. Large school 
f, of whales in the distance. Nothing could be daintier tlian the 
puffs of vapour they spout up, when seen against the pink glory 
. of the sinking sun, or against the dark mass of an island re- » 
posing in the deep blue shadow of a storm-cloud, . . , Great 
5!. Barrier rock standing up out of the sea away to the left. Some 
' time ago a ship hit it full speed in a fog— twenty miles out 
of her course — 140 lives lost ; the captain committed suicide 
i' without waiting a moment. He knew that whether he was ta 
' blame or not the company owning the vessel would discharge, 

^ him and make a devotion-to-passengers’-safety advertisement 
, out of it, and his chance to make a livelihood would be per*' 
manently gone. 



CHAPTER XXXYII 

J . Let us hot be too particular. It is better to have old second-hand 
/^^ dianionds than none at all. — Pudd'nhead IVilson^s New Calendar^ 

%Nmmbcr 27. — To-day we reached Gisborne, and anchored ,, 
t in a big bay ; there was a heavy sea on, so we remained o„a 
We were a mile from shore ; a little steam-tyg put O]^ 




% 


... . iB /liras an ^ ■ 

^dlrficlnnbio the summit of a billow, 
fiomentr dim and gray in the driving storm of spindrifej'li^ 
'make a plunge like a diver and remain out of sight until ohe 
.gi^n her up, then up she would dart again,* on a steep " 
towards the sky, shedding Niagaras of waterjfrom her forec 
—and this she kept up all the way out to. us. She brou^ ^^.^ 
iwenty-five passengers in her stomach — men and womea-r^ 
mainly a travelling dramatic company. In sight on deck werefli| 
crew, in sou*-westers, yellow water-proof ainvas suits, andboS|fe; 
to the thigh. The deck was never quiet for a moment, 
seldom nearer level than a ladder, and noble were the sea^| 
which leapt aboard and went flooding aft» We rove a ,loM| 
line to the yard-arm, hung a most primitive basket-chair ^^ ft, I 
and swung it out into the spacious air of heaven, and there it'^ 
swayed, pendulum-fasluon, availing for its chance— then dowtf' 
it shot, skilfully aimed, and was \;rabbed by the two men 
the forecastle. A young fellow belonging to our crew was iaj 


2 


" the chair, to be a protection to the lady-comers. At once a 
couple of ladies appeared from below, took scats in his lap, we 5 
hoisted them into the sky, waited a moment till the roll of theV 
ship brought them in, overhead, then w^e lowered suddenly; 
V away, and seized the chair as it struck the deck. We took the'^ 
twenty-five aboard, and delivered twenty-five into the tiig — ; 
among them several aged ladies and one blind one— and’ ^ 

. all without accident. It >vas a fine piece of work. ) ? 

;;; Ours is a nice ship, roomy, comfortable^ well ordered, ai>dv 
' , satisfactory. Now and then we step on a rat in an hotel, but we/ 
have had no rats on shipboard lately ; unless, perhaps, in the^ 
Flora j we had more serious things to think of there, and dtd|^ 
.not notice. 

[ I have noticed that it is only in ships and hotels which still|5 
-employ the odious Chinese gong that you find rats. TbeJ 
-^reason would seem to be, tliat as a rat cannot tell the time bf| 
I /"day by a clock, he won't stay where he cannot find put when l 
dinner is ready. * ' 

> " November 29. — The doctor tells me of several old drunka^s^l 
spiritless loafer, and several far-gone moral wrecks Wlb^ 
l^^ve be^ reclaimed by the Salvation Army an<| Jhaye 
* staunch people and hard workers these 



' Ji! if 




^ gd^i ti|S^^ ftd /ixmj^'B maeficjf 

Jmiiig; ] . , This ihomihg we had one of those wliiia|hg 
li' Ballarat flies in the room, with his stunning buzz-saw 
swiftest creature in the world except the lightning- 
llsh. It is a stupendous force that is stored up in that little’ 
(TOy. If we had it in a ship in the same proportion, we could 
|pin from Liverpool to New York in the space of an hour — the 
|ime it takes to cat luncheon. The New Zealand express train 
pis lulled the Ballarat Fly. . . , Bad teeth in the colonies. A 
J^citizen told me they don’t have teeth filled, but pull them out^ 
■^nd put in false ones, and that now and then one sees a young 
3ady with a full set. She is fortunate. I w^ish I had been born 
with false teeth, and a false liver and false carbuncles, I 
•should get along better. 

December 2 — Monday . — Left Napier in the Ballarat Fly— 
one that goes twice a week. From Napier to Hastings, 
I;? twelve miles; time, fifty-five minutes— not so far short of 
miles an hour. ... A perfect summer day ; cool 
y:breeze, brilliant sky, rich vegetation. Two or three times 
during the afternoon >ve saw wonderfully dense and beautiful 
^( forests, tumultuously piled skyward on the broken highlands — * 
^*not the customary roof-like slant of n hillside, w^here the trees 
^^[are all the same height. The noblest of these trees were of 
^^the kauri breed, w^e were told — the timber that is now furnish* 
^ing the wood-paving for Europe, and is the best of all wood for 
jCJthat purpose. Sometimes these towering upheavals of forestry 
festooned and garlanded with vine-cables, and sometimes 
the masses of undergrowth were cocooned in another sort of 
:||yine of a delicate cobwebby texture— they call it the ‘ supple- 
{vjfack,' I think. Tree-ferns everywhere — a stem fifteen feet high, f 
^with a graceful chalice of fern-fronds sprouting from its top — a 
fe|gvely forest ornament. And there was a ten-foot reed with? 
ipa flowing suit of what looked like yellow hair hanging from its 
#»Tid. I do not know its name, but if there is such a 

B i a scalp-plant, this is it. A romantic gorge, with a 
owing in its bottom, approaching Palmerston North. * 
Twenty minutes for luncheon. With me 
wife and daughter, and my manager, Mr. Carlyle 
. I sat at the head of the table, and could see the' 
nd wall ; the others had their backs, to it. On that," 


- .• Do you remember when the new^s came to Paris • 

'Of the killing of the Prince?’ 

[Those were the very words I liad in my mind.] ' Yes, bulk 
whai Prince ? ’ 

‘ Napoleon. Lulu.’ 'I 

* What made you think of that ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know.’ 

There was no collusion. She had not seen the picttjr^,/| 
and they had not been mentioned. She ought to have thou^lcl 
of some recent news that came to Paris, for we were but seven;'| 
months from there, and had been living there a couple of ‘ 
years when we started on this trip ; but instead of that she,j; 
thought of an incident of our brief sojourn in Paris of sixteen ^ 
years before. ^ J 

Here was a clear case of mental telegraphy ; of mind- ^ 
transference; of my mind telegraphing a thought into hers.\ 
How do I know ? Because I telegraphed an error. For it 
turned out that the picture did not represent the killing 
Lulu at all, nor anything connected with Lulu. She had to 
get the error from my head — it existed nowhere else. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII ! 

The autocrat of Russia possesses more power than any other man in 
the earth; but he cannot stop a sneeze. — Pudd'^nhead WihofCs New\ 
'Calendar, \ 

, Wanganuiy December 3. — A pleasant trip, yesterday, jper 
Ballarat Fly, Four hours. I do not know the distance, but; 
/it must have been well along toward fifty miles. The FJy,: 
i^^uld have spun it ou^ to eight hours and not diseb^-! 
Jihoded me ; for where there is comfort, and no need 
;;;hurry, speed is of no valde— at least tQ me ; and 
;^hat goes on wheels can be more comfortable, more" 
l&ctQt7j ,than the New Zealand trains. Outside of 



Jhat are so rationally devised, v^^you ^ 
Constant presence of charming scenery and the nwly; 
l^nstaht absence of dust — well, if one is not content then, he ,||| 
to get out and walk. That would change his spirit, 
^^erhj^ps? I think so. At the end of an hour you would find v, 
iim waiting humbly beside the track, and glad to be taken ' 
rd again. 

Much horseback riding, in and around this town ; many 
|:oinely girls in cool and pretty summer gowns ; much Salva- . 
ffion Army ; lots of Maoris ; the faces and bodies of some of 
ithe old ones very tastefully frescoed. Maori Council House ,V; 
'Wer the river — large, strong, carpeted from end to end with ‘ j" , 
flatting, and decorated with elaborate wood carvings, artisti- ^ 
|paliy executed. The Maoris were very polite. 

I was assured by a member of the House of Representa^ 
-fives that the native race js not decreasing, but actually 
"increasing slightly. It is another evidence that they are a 
superior breed of savages. I do not call to mind any savage . 
;race that built such good houses, or such strong and ingenious ^ 
and scientific fortresses, or gave so much attention to agricul- 
ture, or had military arts and devices which so nearly approached, 
*the white man’s. These, taken tOf^Jlher with their high 
^abilities in boat-building and their tastes and capacities in the : ; 
ornamental arts, modify their savagery to a semi- civilisation — { 
lOr at least to a quarter-civilisation, 

- It is a compliment to them that the British did not exter- , f 
-ininate them, as they did the Australians and the Tasmanians, ^ 

- but were content with subduing them, and showed no desire ' 
ito go further. And it is another compliment to them that the Z - 
! British did not take the whole of their choicest lands, but left ' ^ 
ithem a considerable part, and then w’ent further and protected ' ' ! 
r^;!them from the rapacities of land-sharks — a protection which ‘ - 
Ithe New Zealand Government still extends to them. And it is / 
Zstill another compliment to the Maoris that the Government ' : 
>nbws native representation in both the Legislature and the 
Kabinet, and gives both 4exes the vote. And in doing these 
phiii^ the Government also compliments itself 3 it has not been 
;^eZ|CUistom of the world for conquerors to act in this large , 
MiWf towards the conquered. 


;,bigbest-class white men who lived among the 



WSdtiort for them. Among the whites of 
^liithpr of ‘ Old New Zealand * ; and Dr. Campbell of Auc^lnli 
another. Dr, Campbell was a close friend of seviirSi 
chiefs, and has many pleasant things to say of their lidelitjf 
magnanimity and their generosity. Also of their quaint 
J;) v ' notions about the white man's queer civilisation and the§ 
.Jr equally quaint comments upon it. One of them thought { 
missionary had got everything wrong end first and upsi^i; 
down. ‘ Why, he wants us to stop worshipping and supplicatiii^T 
t J the evil gods, and go to worshipping and supplicating the GoiM, 
One ! There is no sense in that. A good God is not going fij 
v do us any harm.* 

The Maoris had the ta^u ; and had it on a PolyndkJi|| 
scale of comprehensiveness and elaboration. Some of 
.V features could have been importations from India and Judea^ 

, Neither the Maori nor the Hindoo of common degree could 
cook by a fire that a person of higher caste had used, nor could^lA 
the high Maori or high Hindoo employ fire that had served a.ii| 
man of low grade ; if a low-grade Maori or Hindoo drank from 
< a vessel belonging to a high-grade man, the vessel was defded/^^ 
and had to be destroyed. There were other rescmblanccslf^ 
/ between Maori fa^u and Hindoo caste-custom. 
i;' Yesterday a lunatic burst into my quarters and warned me ;S 
that the Jesuits were going to ‘cook* (poison) me in my food'^ 
"'j" stage at night. He said a mysterious sigr4;i|j 

r visible upon my posters and meant my death. 

v‘ said he saved the Rev. Mr. Haweis's life by warning him th^t ^ 
there were three men on his platform who would kill him if he^|| 
took his eyes off them for a moment during his lecture. TheJ^ 
/ same men were in my audience last night, but they saw that 
was there. ‘ Will they be there again to-night ? * He hesitated ^ 
, then said no, thought they would rather take a restand chance^;?^/ 
^.Hthe poison. This lun'^tic has no delicacy. But he was ^ppt'^" ' 
uninteresting. He told me a lot of things. He said he 
saved so many luturers m twenty years that they putMm:^^^ 

^ think he has less refinement than any lunaticIlS 

tfljiavemet. ; 

J^cemher S,' ‘ ‘ 


"A couple of curious war-monumental 


I^^Iish in the essentials of our civilisation ; and so, let us hope^|| 
tfie honour of the blend, for the honour of the blood, for the :f 
j^nour of the race, that that word got there through lack of heed- ' ' 
falness, and will not be suffered to remain. If you carve it at ^ 
l^hermopylie, or where Winkelried died, or upon Bunker Hill || 
^ohument, and read it again — ‘who fell in the defence of law 
||fnd order against fanaticism ’ — ^you will perceive what the word 5 
Litteans, and how mis-chosen it is. Patriotism is patriotism.'? 
^.Calling it fanaticism cannot degrade it ; nothing can degrade it. * 
||lven though it be a political mistake, and a thousand times a •: 
Igolitical mistake, that does not affect it ; it is honourable — , 
/always honourable, always noble — ^and privileged to hold its 
rihead up and look the nations in the face. It is right to praise 
|these brave ^\hite men who fell in the IMaori war — they deserve , . 
it ; but the presence of that word detracts from the dignity of , 
Itheir cause and their deeds, and makes them appear to have, / 
J-ipilt their blood in a conflict with ignoble men, men not^.', 

!' worthy of that costly sacrifice. But the men were worthy. It^ ; 

- was no shame to fight them. They fought for their homes, ^ 
%hcy fought for their country ; they bravely fought and bravely 
'fell.; and it would take nothing from the honour of the brave > , 
’Englishmen w^ho lie under the monument, but add to it, to say 
“that they died in defence of English law' and English homes 
agjainst men worthy of the sacrifice — the ^laori patriots. . 

The other monument cannot be rectified. Except with' 
dynamite. It is a mistake all through, and a strangely thoughtr,;^^^ 
TlfesS^ one. It is a monument erected by wfliite men to Maoris 
who fell fighting with the whites and against their awn people^ ;? 
in 'the Maori war. ‘Sacred to the memory of the brave men ' 
.^hdfell on the 14th of May, 1864,’ &c. On one side are the 
of about twenty Maoris. It is not a fancy of mine; / 
"yi|;'jiiOnument exists. I saw it. It is an object-lesson to the 
' generation. It invites to treachery, disloyalty, un-^ ■’ 
|%ism. Its lesson, in frank terms is, * Desert your flag,; /: 

people, burn their homes, shame your nationality— /fi; 
‘■■'"'"our.s.uch,* . . "^'4 



l^ecmher 12 . — It is a* 6n6'''''atyf'a1|32^^ 
l^aitiiit^. A busy place, and full of life and movenientr" 
f 4i)ent the three days partly in walking about it, partly in 
^.ing social privileges, and largely in idling around the magnificcij® 
^'garden at Hutt, a little distance away, around the shored ^|f 
suppose we shall not see such another, one soon. 

We are packing, to-night, for the return-voyage to Austral 
Our stay in New Zealand has been too brief ; still, we are h6' 
unthankful for the glimpse which we have had of it. 

The sturdy Maoris made the settlement of the country b? 
the whites rather difficult. Not at first — but later. At firsf 
they welcomed the whites, and were eager to trade with them;—^ 
particularly for muskets ; for their j^astime was interne^i^^ 
war, and they greatly preferred the white man’s weapons tSM 
their own. War was their pastime — I use the word advisedl^l 
* They often met and slaughtered bach other just for a lark, 
when there was no quarrel. The author of ‘ Old New Zealand 
mentions a case where a victorious army could have followed^^ 
up its advantage and exterminated the opposing army, but^l^ 
declined to do it ; explaining naively, that ‘ if we did that, there® 
couldn’t be any more fighting.’ In another battle one army t!- 
sent word that it was out of ammunition, and would be obligedf|: 
to stop unless the opposing army would send some. It 
sent, and the fight Avent on. 

In the early days things went well enough. The nativei'i;^^ 
sold land without clearly understanding the terms of exchangc^^^l 
abd the whites bought it without being much disturbed aboutv^ 
the natives’ confusion of mind. But by and by the Ma^;^! 
began to comprehend that he was being wronged ; then theri^ 
was trouble, for he was not the man to swallow a wrong 
go aside and cry about it. He had the Tasmanian’s spirit and, f;? 
endurance, and a notable share of military science b^sid^ 
and so he rose against the oppressor, did this gallant ‘ fana;ti^,j!j)|,'! 
and started a war that was not brought to a definitive end tirttll Iji 
more than a generation bad sped. '/f 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

are several good protections against temptation ; but the surest^' 
,€OMrardice.— Wihor^s New Calendar* 



^ iday^ December 13. — Sailed, at 3 p.m., in ’ the Mararoa^^ 
kimmer seas and a good ship — life has nothing better* t 

— Three days of paradise. Warm and sunny and. 
j^Btnobth ; the sea a luminous Mediterranean blue. . . . One ; 
'(j jolls in a long chair all day under the deck-awnings, and reads 
smokes in measureless content. One docs not read prose , 
J'kt such a time, but poetry. I have been reading the poems of 
I^Mrs. Julia A. Moore again, and I find in them the same grace 
|;|and melody that attracted mq when they were first published, 
twenty years ago, and have held me in happy bonds ever since. 

■ *The Sentimental Song Book * has long been out of print, and 
, has been forgotten by the world in general, but not by me. 

\ I carry it with me always— it and Goldsmith’s deathless story. 

Indeed, it has the same deep charm for me that the * Vicar of 
. Wakefield’ has; and I find in it the same subtle touch — the 

■ ^ionch that makes an intentionally humorous episode pathetic 
; and an intentionally pathetic one funny. In her time, 

jMrs. Moore was called ‘the Sweet Singer of Michigan,’ and 
best known by that name. I have read her book through ' 
;l^dce, to-day with the purpose of determining which of her 
^pieces has most merit, and I am persuaded that for wide grasp " 
Ijnd sustained power, ‘ William Upson * may claim first place. " 


f '"r ^ ' 


WILLIAM UPSON. 

Air — ‘ The Majot^s Only S<m} 

Come all good people, far and near. 
Oh, come and see what you can hear, 
It’s of a young man, true and brave, 
That is now sleeping in his grave. 


Now, William Upson was his name-** 
If it’s not that, it’s all the same-^ 

He did enlist in a cruel strife. 

And it caused him to lose his lifie. 


ftiis latW lovcd'bis noble' 

This son was nineteen years of V . 

When first in the rebeUion he engaged* 

His father said that he might go, 

But his dear mother she said no. 

' Oh ! stay at home, dear Billy,* she said. 

But she could not turn his head. 

For go he would and go he did— 

He would not do as his mother bid, 

Because he went amiy down South, there 
Where he could not have his mother’s care* 

He went to Nashville, in Tennessee, 

There his kind friends he could not see ; 

He died among strangers, so far away. 

They did not know where his body lay. 

He \ras taken sick ancP lived four weeks, 

And oh ! how his parents weep, 

But now they must in sorrow mourn, 

For Billy has gone to his heavenly home. 

Oh ! if his mother could have seen her son, 
For she loved him, her darling son ; 

If she could heard his djnng prayer. 

It would ease her heart till she met him there. 


How it would relieve his mother’s heart 
To see her son from this world depart. 
And hear his noble words of love, 

As he left this w'orld for that above. 


Now it will relieve his mother’s heart. 

For her son is laid in our graveyard ; 

For now she knows that his grave is near, 
She will not shed so many tears. 


Although she knows not that it was her son, 
For his coffin could not be opened — 

It might be some one in his place, 

For she could not see his noble face. 


' f December 17. — Reached Sydney, 

December 19.-— In the train. Fellow of thirty, witn 
4^fjrfises i ^ slim creature, with teeth which made his moh " 
phurebyard. He had solidified hair- 







^ <tf soine kip4 of tri^iire| 

These and his hair made him smell like the very ^ 
He had a low-cut vest on, which exposed a deal of ' 
®ipd and broken and unclean shirt-front Showy studs, of ' 
lotion gold— they had made black disks on the linen. O ver^, ^ 
1 sleeve-buttons of imitation gold, the copper base showing' 
ough. Ponderous watch-chain of imitation gold. I judge 
Ihathe couldn’t tell the time by it, for he asked Smythe what 
lime it was, once. He wore a coat which had been gay when; 
fefwas young ; five-o’clock-tea trousers of a light tint, and mar- ' 
ly^lously soiled; yellow moustache with a dashing upward 
at the ends ; foxy shoes, imitation patent leather. He 
|^a,s a novelty — ^an imitation dude. He would have been a 
!%eal one if he could have afforded it. But he was satisfied 
fl^ith himself. You could se^ it in his expression,^ and in all 
attitudes and movements. He was living in a dude dream- 
land where all his squalid shams were genuine, and himself a ' 
ilincerity. It disarmed criticism, it mollified spite, to see him 
30 enjoy his imitation languors, and arts, and airs, and his 
Studied daintinesses of gesture and misbegotten refinements./ 
It was plain to me that he was imagining himself the Prince of 
'Wales, and was doing everything the way he thought the Prince 
!would do it. For bringing his four valises aboard and stowing 
Ihem in the nettings, he gave his porter four cents, and lightly 
4^1ogised for the smallness of the gratuity — just with the con- 
desccndingest little royal air in the world. He stretched him- 
^If out on the front seat and rested his pomatum-cake on the . 
'fiddle arm, and stuck his feet out of the window, and began. ~ 
j^se as the Prince and work his dreams and languors fo^,: 
^Jhiibition ; and he would indolently watch the blue films 
Idling up from his cigarette, and inhale the stench, and look : 
^^^gmteful ; and would flip the ash away witli the daintiest 
l^i^re, unintentionally displaying his brass ring in the most 
kiJ4^onal way ; why, it was as good as being in Marlborough 
~i4^1f to see him do it so like. 

? was other scenery on the trip. That of the Hawki;^! 
I (river, in the National Park region, fine — extraordinarily,! 
spacious views of stream and lake imposingly fram^\ 

noblest grouping^ i 







Furtlier along, green flats, thinlf 
I^mibres^^^ with here and there the huts and cabins 
^fls^ers engaged in raising children. Still further albng^ U 
^stretches, lifeless and melancholy. Then Newcastle, a rusbi 
Ktown, capital of the rich coal regions. Approaching ScoB' 
wide farming and grazing levels, with pretty frequent glirn 
' of a troublesome plant — a particularly devilish little pricH^ 
pear, daily damned in the orisons of the agriculturist ; impott^l 
by a lady of sentiment, and contributed gratis to the coI 6 n|i| 
. . . Blazing hot all day. ^ ^, 3 

December 20. — Back to Sydney. Blazing hot again. Froni? 
the newspaper, and from the map, I have made a collection of^ 
curious names of Australasian towns, with the idea of mulling^; 
a poem out of them : 

* v*- 


Tumut 

Worrow ' 

Munno Parah - 

Takee 

Koppio 

Kapunda 

Murwillumba 

Yaranyacka 

Kooringa 

Bowral 

Yankalilla 

Koolywurtie ^ 

Ballarat 

Waitpinga 

Muloowurtie 

Mullengudgery 

Goolwa 

Walaroo 

Murrurundi 

Nangkita 

Yackamoorundie ' 

Wagga-Wagga 

Myponga 

Mundoora 

Wyalong 

Penola 

Woolundunga 

Murrumbidgee 

Nangwarry 

Coomooroo 

Wollongong 

Kongorong 

Booleroo 

Woolloomooloo 

Comaum 

Pernatty 

Bombola 

Killanoola 

Geelong 

Coolgardie 

Naracoorte 

Parramatta 

Bendigo 

Binnum 

Toowoomba 

Coonamble 

Wirrega 

Taroom 

Cootamundra 

Kondoparinga 

Goondiwirdi 

. Woolgoolga 

Kuitpo 

Narrandera 

Mittagong 

" Tungkillo 

Jerrildcrie 

Jamberoo 

Onkaparinga 

Deniliquin 

. Goomaroo 

Talunga 

Oohipara . 

1 ' Wolloway 

Yatala 

Whangerou 

^ .Wangary 

Parawirra 

Kawakawa 

Wanilla 

Moorooroo 

Whangareij; 



Teawamut 

Taranaki 


Kaikoiua' 
Wakatipa 


^;4[t may be best to' build the poem now, and make, 
l^^herhelp: 

A SWELTERING DAY IN AUSTRALIA. 

[To be read soft and low, with the lights turned downJ\ 


The Bombola faints in the hot Bowral tree, 
Where fierce Mullengudgery’s smothering fires 
Far from the breezes of Coolgardie 
Bum ghostly and blue as the day expires, 


And Murriwillumba complaineth in song 
For the garlanded bowers of Woolloomooloo, 
And the Ballarat Fly ar^d the lone Wollongong 
They dream of the gardens of Jamberoo ; 


The wallaby sighs for the Murrumbidgee, 

For the velvety sod of the Munno Parah, 
Where the 'waters of healing from Muloowurtie 
Flow dim in the gloaming by Yaranyackah j 

The Koppio sorrows for lost Wolloway, 

And sigheth in secret for Murrurundi, 

The Whangerou wombat lamenteth the day 
That made him an exile from Jerrilderie ; 


The Teawamut Tumut from Wirrega’s glade, 

The Nangkita swallow, the Wallaroo swan, 

They long for the peace of the Timaru shade 
And thy balmy soft airs, O sweet Mittagong ! 

The Kooringa bufialo pants in the sun, 

The Kondoparinga lies gasping for breath, 

The Kongorong Comaum to the shadow has won, 
i V But the Goomaroo sinks in the sluifiber of death : 

f In the weltering hell of the Moorooroo plain 
I y ‘ The Yatala Wangary withers and dies, 

':|;And the Worrow Wanilla, demented with pain, 

the Woolgoolga woodlands despairingly flies ; 


* r r )!»«» 

fai ’ ' MORE TRAMPS ABROAD , 

Sweet Nangwarry's desolate, Coonamble vrails^ 

And Tungkillo Kuitpo in sables is drest, • 

For the Whangarei winds fall asleep in the sails 
And the Boolcioo life-brecze is dead in the west 

Myponga, Kapunda, O slumber no more ! 

Yankalilla, Parawiria, be warned ! 

Tliere’s death in the air ! Killanoola, wheitfore 
Shall the prayer of Penola be scorned ? 

Cootamundia, and Takec, and Wakatipu, 

Toowoomba, Kaikoura are lost ! 

Fiom Onkaparmga to kr Oamaiu 
All burn in this hell’s holocaust ! 

t 

Panamatta and Binnum are gone to their rest 
In the \ale of Mundooia Taioom, 

Kawakaw^a, Dcniliquin— all that was best 
In the earth aie but gra\cs and a tomb ! 

Narrandeia mouins, Camaroo answers not 
When the roll of the scathcles-* w c cry : 

Tongariio, Goordiwirdi, Woolundunga, the spot 
Is mute and forlorn where >c he * 

Those are good w ords for pocli y. Among the best I have 
ever seen. There are c^ghtj one in the list. I did not need 
them all, but I have knocked do *\n sixty six of them , which is 
a good bag, it see ms to me, for a pc rson not in the business. 
Perhaps a poet kiuicatc could do better, but a poet lauicatc 
gels wages, and that is different. When I wiito poetry I do 
not get an\ wages ; of'ten I lose money by it. The best w*ord 
in that list, and the most musical and gurgly, is Woolloo- 
moolloo. It IS a place near Sydney, and is a favourite pleasure 
resort It has eight O’s in it. 




CHAPTER XL 

Forget and forgive. This is not difBcult, when properly understood, 
fit means that you are to forget inconvenient duties, and forgive yourself 
for forgetting. In time, by rigid practice and stern determination, it comes 
jeasy. — PuM'nJiead Wilson's New Calendar, 

'Monday^ December 23, 1895. — Sailed from Sydney for 

Ceylon in the P. & O. steamer Oceana. A Lascar crew mans 
this ship — the first I have seen. White cotton petticoat and 
pants 5 barefoot ; red shawl for belt ; straw cap, brimless, on 
head, with red scarf wound around it ; complexion a rich dark 
brown ; short straight black hair ; whiskers fine and silky ; 
lustrous, and intensely black. Mild, good faces ; willing and 
obedient people ; capable, too ; but are said to go into helpless 
panics when there is danger.* They are from Bombay and the 
coast thereabouts. . . . Left some of the trunks in Sydney, to 
be shipped to South Africa by a vessel advertised to sail three 
months hence. The proverb says, ‘ Separate not yourself from 
your baggage.’ . . , This Oceana is a stately big ship, 
luxuriously appointed. She has spacious promenade decks; 
large rooms ; a surpassingly comfortab!: ship. The officers’ 
library is well selected ; a ship’s library is not usually that. . . . 
For meals, the buglc-call, man-of-war fashion ; a pleasant 
change from the terrible gong. . .. Three big cats- -very friendly 
loafers ; they wander all over the ship ; the wliite one follows 
the cliiof steward around like a dog. There is also a basket 
of kittens. One of these cals goes ashore, in port, in England, 
Australia and India, to see how his various families are getting 
‘ along, and is seen no more till the ship is ready to sail. No 
one knows how he finds out the sailing date, but no doubt he 
comes down to the dock every day and takes a look, and when 
he sees baggage and passengers flocking in, recognises that it 
’ is time to get aboard. This is what the sailojs believe. . . • 

> The chief engineer has been in the China and India trade 
thirty- three years, and has had but three Christmases at home 
' in that time. . . . Conversational items at dinner : ‘ Moeba 1 
L sold all over the world 1 It is not true. In fact, very few 
V: foreigners except the Emperor of Russia have ever seen a grain 
of it# or ever will, while they live.’ Another man said: 



to3ifi,.TiLAkpa,.A^i 

’^ 3 /f Tfaere is no sale in Australia for Australian wine. But'it g<^; 
J^:t6 France and comes back with a French label on it, and then^ 
- they buy it.' I have heard that the most of the French-labelled' 
f ^^^claret in New York is made in California. And I remember 
what Professor S. told me once about Veuve Cliquot — if that 
^ was the wine, and I think it was. He was the guest of a great 
wine merchant whose town was near that vineyard, and this 
merchant asked him if much V. C. was drunk in America. 

‘ Oh, yes,' said S., *a great abundance of it.' 

‘ Is it easy to be had ? ' 

‘ Oh, yes — easy as water. All first and second-class hotels 


have it.' 

* What do you pay for it ? ’ 

*It depends on the style of the hotel — from fifteen toi- 
twenty-five francs a bottle.' 

*Oh, fortunate country ! Why, it's worth one hundred 
francs right here on the ground.' 

‘No r 

‘Yes!' 

*Do you mean that we are drinking a bogus Veuve 
Cliquot over there ? ' 

‘Yes, and there was never a bottle of the genuine in 
America since Columbus’s time. That wine all comes from 
a little bit of a patch of ground w'hich isn’t big enough to raise 
many bottles ; and all of it that is produced goes every year to one 
^ person, the Emperor of Russia. He takes the whole crop in 
advance, be it big or little.* 

January 1896. — Christmas in Melbourne, New Year in 

Adelaide, and saw most of the friends again in both places. 

. . . Lying here at anchor all day — Albany (King George's 
Sound), Western Australia. It is a perfectly land-locked har- 
bour, or roadstead — spacious to look at, but not deep water. 
Desolate-looking rocks and scarred hills. Plenty of ships 
arriving now, rushing to the new goldfields. The papers are 
full of wonderful tales, of the sort always to be heard in con- 
nection with new gold diggings. A sample ; a youth staked 
out a claim and tried to sell half for 5/. ; no takers j he stuck 
to it fourteen days, starving, then struck it rich and sold put 
^ for 10,000/* . . . About sunset, strong breeze blowing, got up 
the anchor. We were in a small deep puddle, with, a, 



leading out of it, minutely buoyed, to the sea. I; 
'•^|st^yed on deck to see how we were going to manage it with 
f^ch a big ship and such a strong w'iiid. On the bridge our 
gtant captain, in uniform ; at his side a little pilot in elaborately 
Ivgold-laced uniform ; on the forecastle a white mate and quarter- 
v^niaster or two, and a brilliant crowd of lascars standing by for 
jv^ business. Our stern was pointing straight at the head of the 
'’ channel ; so we must turn entirely around in the puddle — and 
the wund blowing as described. It was done, and beautifully. 

' It was done by help of a jib. We stirred up much mud, but 
did not touch the bottom. We turned right around incur 
tracks — a seeming impossibility. had several casts of 

^ quarter-less 5, and one cast of half 4—27 feet; we were 
, drawing 26 astern. By the time we were entirely around 
and pointed^ the first buoy was not more than a hundred yards 
in front of us. It was a fine piece of work, and I was the 
only passenger that saw it. However, the others got their 
dinner; the P. & O. Company got mine. . . . More cats 
developed. Smythe says it is British law that they must be 
carried ; and he instanced a case of a ship not allowed to sail 
till she sent for a couple. The bill came, too : ‘ Debtor, to 2 
cats, 20 shillings.’ . . . News comes that within this week Siam 


. has acknowledged herself to be, in effect, a French province. 
It seems plain that all savage and semi-civilised countries are 
going to be giabbcd. ... A vulture on board; bald, red, 
queer-shaped head, fcathcrless red places here and there on his 
body, intense great black eyes set in feathcrless rims of inflamed 
flesh ; dissipated look ; a business-like style, a selfish, con- 
scienceless, murderous aspect — the very look of a professional 
assassin, and yet a bird which does no murder. What was the 
use in getting him up in that tragic style for so innocent a trade 
as his? For this one isn’t the sort that wars upon the living, 
his diet is offal — and the more out of date it is, the better he 
likes it. Nature should give him a suit of rusty black ; then 
he would be all right, for he would look like an undertaker and 
would harmonise with his business ; whereas the way he is 
.now he is horribly out of drawing. 

Januaiy 5.— At 9 this morning we passed Cape Leeuwin 
.(lioness) and ceased from our long due-west course along the 
{wuthern shore of Australia. Turning this^ extreme south- 



«3* ** ' . MORE TRAMPS ABROAD * . P‘ ' 

western corner, we now take a long straight slant nearly if-W., 
without a break, for Ceylon. As we speed northward it will^ 
grow hotter \ciy fast — but it isn’t chilly, now. . , . The vulture * 
IS from the public menagerie at Adelaide — a great and inte-nj 
lesting collection. It was there that we saw the baby tiger 
solemnly spreading its mouth and trying to roar like its majestic 
mother. It swaggered, scowling, back and forth on its short 
hgs just as It had seen her do on her long ones, and now and 
then snarled Mciously, exposing its teeth, with a threatening 
lift ot Its uppii lip and bustling moustache; and when it 
thought it was impressing the visitors, it would spread its 
mouth wide and do that screechy cry vhich it meant for a roar, 
but which dm not deceive. It took itself quite seriously, and 
vvas lovably comical And there was a hjena — an 
creatine , as ugly as the tigci kitty was prett). It repeatedly 
arched it', back and delivered itself of sur{ a human cry; a 
staitling icsembkincc; a cry which vvas just that of a man 
badly hurt. In the dark one would assuredly go to his assist- 
ance — and be dis ippointcd . . Man> friends of Australasian 

1 e deration on boaid 'J hey feel sure that the good day is not 
fir off, now. r>ut theic seems to be a party that would go 
fuither— have Australasia cut loose from the llntish Empire 
and set up houv keeping on her own hook. It seems an 
unwise lelea. Ihcy point to the United States, but it seems 
to me th It th<‘ ca«.es lacv a good deal of being alike. Austral 
asia goveins hcisclf wholl} — there is no interference , and her 
comineice and manufactuies au not oppressed in any way. 
If our cast, Iiad been the same we should not have gone out 
w hen w e did. 

January 13 — Unspeikably hot Ihe equator is arriving 
again. We are w ithin eight degrees of it. ( 'ej Ion pi esent Dear 
me, it IS beautiful * And most sumptuously tropical, as to 
character of foliage and opulence of it ‘What though the 
spu > brec/es blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle ’ —an eloquent line, 
an incomparable line ; it savs littk, but conveys whole libraries 
of sentiment, and Oriental charm and mystery, and tropic 
delieiousness — aline that quiveis and tingles with a thousand 
unexpressed and inexpressible things, that haunt one and 
find no articulate voice . . . Colombo, the capital. An 
Oriental town, mq&t manifestly ; and fascinating. ... In this 




atilit the passengers dress ' for dinn^. The ladies* 
l^iilettes^ake a fine display of colour, and this is in keeping with 
the elegance of the vesseFs furnishings and the flooding bril- 
piahc^ of the electric light. On the stormy Atlantic one never 
f ;Aees a man in evening dress, except at the rarest intervals ; and 
cthen there is only one, not two ; and he shows up but once on 
the voyage — the night before the ship makes port — the night 
"‘when they have the ‘concert * and do the amateur wailings and 
j' recitations. He is the tenor, as a rule. . . . There has been 
a deal ol cricket-playing on board ; it seems a queer game for 
a ship, but they enclose the promenade deck with nettings to 
i- keep the ball from flying overboard, and the sport goes very 
well, and is properly violent and exciting. , . . We must part 
' from this vessel here, 

January 14. — Hotel Bristol. Servant Brampy. Alert, 
gentle, smiling, >Yinning yoijng brown creature as ever was. 
Beautiful shining black hair combed back like a woman’s, and 
knotted at the back of his head— tortoise-shell qomb in it, 
sign that he is a Sinhalese ; slender, shapely form ; jacket ; 
under it a beltless and flowing white cotton gown from neck 
straight to heel ; he and his outfit quite unmasculine. It was 
an embarrassment to undress before him. 

We drove to the market, using the Japanese jinricksha— our 
.first acquaintanceship with it. It is a light cart, with a native 
, to djaw it. lie makes good speed for half an hour, but it is 
hard woik for him ; he is too slight for it. After the half hour 
, there is no more pleasure for you ; your attention is all on the 
man, just as it would be on a tired horse, and necessarily your 
sympathy is there loo. There’s a plenty of these ’rickshas, and 
the tariff is incredibly cheap. 

I was in Cairo, years ago. That was Oriental, but there 
was a lack. When you are in Florida or New Orleans you arc 
in the South— that is granted ; but you arc not in the South ; 
you are in a modified South, a tempered South. Cairo was a 
tempered Orient — an Orient with an indefinite something want- 
ing. That feeling was not present in Ceylon. Ceylon was 
f Oriental in the last measure of completeness — utterly Oriental; 
;also utteiiy tropical ; and indeed to one’s unreasoning spiritual 
.sense the two things belong together. All the requisites were 
"present,. The costumes were right; the yack and brown 





frl'^posutes, unconscious of immodestyi were rigHf ; the ju^erj" 
;,|?|yiras there, with his basket, his snakes, his mongoose, «and his.; 
?i'^rrangements for growing a tree from seed to foliage and ripe. ' 
i fruitage before one’s eyes ; in sight were plants and fiowera; 

' ' familiar to one in books but in no other way — celebrated, j 
desirable, strange, but in production restricted to the hot belt 
of the equator ; and out a little way in the country were the ! 
proper deadly snakes, and fierce beasts of prey, and the wild ) 
elephant and the monkey. And there w^as that swoon in the ; 
air which one associates with the tropics, and that smother of 
heat, heavy with odours of unknown flowers, and that sudden ' 
invasion of purple gloom fissured with lightnings,— then the 
tumult of crashing thunder and the downpour — and presently. , 
all sunny and smiling again : all these things were thei-.'j 
the conditions were complete, nothing w'as lacking. Ana 
away off in the deeps of the jung|e and in the remotenesses oif 
the mountains were the ruined cities and mouldering temples,,, 
mysterious relics of the pomps of a forgotten time and a 
vanished race — and this was as it should be, also, for nothing ^ 
is quite satisfyingly Oriental that lacks the sombre and impres- 
sive qualities of mystery and antiquity. 

The drive through tlie town and out to the Galle Face by ' 
the seashore, what a dream it w'as of tropical siflendours of 
bloom and blossom, and Oriental conflagrations of costume I 
The walking groups of men, women, boys, girls, babies — each 
individual was a flame, each group a house afire for colour. 
And such stunning colours, such intensely vivid colours, such / 
rich and exquisite minglings and fusings of rainbows and light- 
nings I . And all harmonious, all in perfect taste, never a dis- 
cordant note ; never a colour on any person swearing at another .. 
colour on him, or failing to harmonise faultlessly with the colours 


of any group the wearer might join. The stuffs were silk — . 
,thin, soft, delicate, clinging ; and as a rule each piece a solid ■ 
colour : a splendid green, a splendid blue, a splendid yellow, a 1 
splendid puiplc, a splendid ruby, deep, and rich with smoulder- ^ 
ing fires— they swept continuously by in crowds and legions 
and multitudes, glowing, flashing, burning, radiant ; and every 
five seconds came a burst of blinding red that made a body ' ' 
catch his breath, and filled his heart with joy. And then, the :r 
unimaginable grace of those costumes 1 Sometimes a woman’s V'f 



wm 


S fnhole dress was but a scarf wound about her person and her 
head, softietimes a man’s was but a turban and a careless rag 
two — ^in both cases generous areas of polished dark skin 
lifhowing — but always the arrangement compelled the homage 
Ithf the eye and made the heart sing for gladness. 

I can see it to this day, that radiant panorama, that wilder- 
Vness of rich colour, that incomparable dissolving- view of harmo- 
$’ nious tints, and lithe half-covered forms, and beautiful brown 
faces, and gracious and graceful gestures and attitudes and move- 

ments, free, unstudied, barren of stiffness and restraint, and 

1 Just then, into this dream of fairyland and paradise a grat- 
. ing dissonance was injected. Out of a missionary school came 
marching, two and two, sixteen prim and pious little Christian 
^ black girls, Europeanly clothcd-^ressed, to the last detail, as 
‘ they would be dressed on a summer Sunday in an English or 
American village. Those clot^ies — oh, they were unspeakably 
' ugly ! Ugly, barbarous, destitute of taste, destitute of grace, 
repulsive as a shroud. I looked at my w^omen-folks’ clothes — 
just full-grown duplicates of the outrages disguising those 
poor little abused creatures— and was ashamed to be seen in 
the street wnth them. Then I looked at my own clothes, and 
was ashamed to be seen in the street with myself. 

However, we must put up wiih our clothes as they are. 
They have their reason for existing, 1 hey are on us to expose 
us — to advertise what we w’car them to conceal. They are a 
, sign ; a sign of insincerity ; a sign of suppressed vanity ; a 
pretence that we despise gorgeous colours and the graces of 
harmony and form ; and we put them on to propagate that lie 
and back it up. IJut we do not deceive our neighbour ; and 
when we step into Ceylon w^e realise that we have not even 
deceived ourselves. We do love brilliant colours and graceful 
costumes ; and at home wc will turn out in a storm to see 
them when the procession goes by — and envy the wearers. We 


' go to the theatre to look at them and grieve that we can’t be 
clothed like that. We go to the king’s ball, when we get a 
chance, and are glad of a sight of the splendid uniforms and the 
. glittering orders. When we are granted permission to attend 
imperial drawing-room we shut ourselves up in private and 
'parade around in the theatrical court-dress by the hour, and 
^Itdiu^re ourselves in the glass, and are utterly happy. And 



every member of every governor's staff in democratit AmetSc^^ 

( does the same with his grand new uniform— and if ke is nei: 

* watched he will get himself photographed in it, too. When Jj! 
see the Lord Mayor’s footmen, I am dissatisfied with my lob % 
Yes, our clothes are a lie, and have been nothing short of thaf^l^ 
these hundred > ears. Ihey are insincere, they are the 
and appropriate outw^ard exposure of an inward sham and ai ^ 
moral decay. J 

The last little brown boy I chanced to notice in the crowds h 
and swarms of Colombo had nothing on but a twine string^ 
around his waist, but in my memory the frank honesty of hiS 
costume still stands out m pleasant contrast with the odious 
flummery m which the little Sunday school dowdies were mas- ^ 
querading, ¥ 

CHAPTER XLI 

Pro'Jperity is the liest protector of principle. 

PutUrnhead IVtlson's New Calendar. 

Evening— — Sailed m the Rosetta. This is a poor old 
ship, and ought to be insured and sunk. As in the Oceana^ 
just so hcie e\tr)body dresses fer dinner, they make it a 
sort of pious duty These fine and foimil costumes are a 
rather conspicuous contiist to the po\crtyand shabbiness of 
the surroundings. ... If }oii want a slue of a lime at 
four o’clock tea, )ou must sign an order on the bar Limes 
cost fouitecn cents a baircl. 

January i8 — We haie been running up the Arabian Sea, 
latterly. Closing up on Bombay now, and due to arnve this 
evening ^ 

January 20 — Bomlay • A bewitching place, a bewildering 
place, an enchanting place— the Arabian Nights come again 1 
tit IS a vast city , contains about a million inhabitants Natives 
spleni-p^e, with a shgh. sprinkling of white people —not enough 
mg fires— ttic/ilightest modifying effect upon the massed daik ’ 
and multitudes, public. It is winter here, }et the weather ts 
five seconds came a of June, and the foliage is the fresh and 
catch his breath, and iLme. There is a rank of noble great 
unimaginable grate of those from the hotel, and under them 



of pictutesqtie natives of bdtii sexes ; and the Juggler in 
\ tu^bsji is there with his snakes and his magic ; and all day 
I" long the cabs and the multitudinous varieties of costun^e flock 
, hy* It does not seem as if one could ever get tired of watching 
^this moving show, this shining and shifting spectacle. ... In 
; the great bazaar the pack and jam of natives were marvellous, the 
sea of rich-coloured tuibans and draperies an inspiring sight, 
^ and the quaint and showy Indian architecture uas just the 
right setting for it. To>\ard sunset another show ; this is the 
drive around the seashore to Malabar Point, ^\here Lord 


Sandhurst, the Governor of the Bombay Presidency, lives. 
Parsee palaces all along the first part of the drive; and past 
them all the world is driving; the piivate carnages of 'wealthy 
Englishmen and natives of rank are manned b> a drncr and 
three footmen in stunning Onental liveries — tvo of these 
turbaned statues standing ujj behind, as fine as monuments. 
Sometimes c^Ln the jiublic carnages have this superabundant 


crew, slightly modified— one to diive, one to sit b> and see it 
done, and one to stand up behind and 5 ell—} ell when there 
is anybody in the way, and for practice when There isn’t. It 
all helps to keep up the liveliness and augment the general 
sense of swiftness and energy and confu&ion and pow-wow. 

In the region of Scandal Point — felicitous name —where 
there are handy rocks to sit on and a roble Mew of the sea on 
the one hand, and on the other the passing and repassing 
whul and tumult of giy cairiagcs, are great groups of comfort- 
ably o^f Parsee women — perfect flower beds of bnlliant colour, 


a lasc.nating spectacle Irainp, tiamp, tramping along the 


road, m singles, couples, groups and gangs, jou ba’ve the 
W'orking man and the working woman— but not clothed like 
^UTS. Usually the man is a nobly-built great athlete, with not 
a rag on but his loin handkerchief ; his colour a deep dark 
brown, his skin satin, his rounded muscles knobbing it as if it 
bad eggs under it Usually the woman is a skndtr and 
shapely eicature, as cio* t as a lightning rod, and she has but 
one thing on — a bright coloured piece of stuff which is wound 
S.bout her head and her body down nearly half way to her 
knees, and which clings like her own skin. Her legs and feet 
are bare, and so are her arms, except for her fanciful bunches 
0)f loose stiver rings on her ankles and on hc^ arms. She has 
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rings on her toes. When she undresses foj bedVs|ig 
takes off her jewelry, I suppose. If she took off anything niori^ 
she would catch cold As a rule she has a large shiny btksP 
water-jar of graceful shape on her head, and one of her nafa 
arms curves up and the hand holds it there. She is sd^ 
straight, so erect, and she steps with such style, and such eas] 
grace and dignity ; and her curved arm and her brazen jar 
such a help to the picture — indeed, our working women cannc^a 
begin with her as a road decoration. 

It is all colour, bewitching colour, enchanting colour — every-^ 
where — all around — all the way around the curving greats 
opaline bay clear to Government House, where the turbaned'^r 
big native chuprassies stand grouped in state at the door i*i^, 
their robes of fiery red, and do most properly and stunningly^ 
finish up the splendid show and make it theatrically complete,':-^ 
I wish I were a chuprassy. “ / ^ 

This is indeed India ! The land of dreams and romance, " 
of fabulous wealth and fabulous poverty, of splendour and 
rags, of palaces and hovels, of famine and pestilence, of genii : 
and giants and Aladdin lamps, of tigers and elephants, the ' 
cobra and the jungle, the country of a hundred nations and a r 
hundred tongues, of a thousand religions and two million gods, 
cradle of the human race, birthplace of human speech, mother 
of history, grandmother of legend, great-grandmother of Tradi- 
tion, whose yesterdays bear date with the mouldering antiquities / 
of the rest of the nations — the one sole country under the sun 
that is endowed with an imperishable interest for alien prince 
and alien peasant, for lettered and ignorant, wise and fool, rich 
and poor, bond and free, the one land that a/l men desire to 
see, and having seen once, by even a glimpse, would not give . 
that glimpse for the shows of all the rest of the globe combined. 

Even now, after the lapse of a year, the delirium of those . 
days in Bombay has not left me, and I hope never will. Itii 
was all new, no detail of it hackneyed. And India did not wait 
for morning, it began at the hotel — straightway. The lobbiesl'7 


and halls were full of turbaned, and fez'd, and embroidered'* ? 
cap’d and barefooted and cotton-clad dark natives, some 
them rushing about, others at rest; squatting, or sitting bn 
ground ; some of them chattering with energy, others .still 


tte dimngf-ToiSM’^ry miin’s Swn'pkvate ftafiip 

behind his chair, and dressed for a part in the' 
^AitibiaD Nights. ^ 

f ^ ; Our rooms were high up, on the front. A white man— 
he was a burly German— went up with us, and brought three 
||,natives along to see to arranging things. About fourteen 
pothers followed in procession with the hand-baggage; 
|,-each carried an article-and only one ; a bag, in some case.\ 
°|-ber cases less. One strong native carried my overcoat, 
another a parasol, another a box of cigars, another a novel, 
and the last man in the procession had no load but a fan. It ' 

;; was all done with earnestness and sincerity, there was not a 
'' 1 V procession, from the head of it to the tail of it. 

. Each man waited ^tiently, tranquilly, in no sort of hurry, till 
one of us found time to give him a copper, then he bent his 
: head reverently, touched hi# forehead with his fingers, and 
went his way. They seemed .a soft and gentle race, and 
I there was something both winning and touching about their 
j demeanour. 

1 here was a vast glazed door which opened upon the 
balcony. It needed closing, or cleaning, or something, and a 
native got down on his knees and •’'•ent to work at it. He 
seemed to be doing it well enough, but perhaps he wasn’t, for 
the burly German put on a look that betrayed dissatisfaction, 

' i”?*?* ^‘‘bout expiaintng what was wrong, gave the native a 
brisk culT on the jaw and then told him where the defect was 
It seemed such a shame to do that before us alL The native ; , 
took It with meekness, saying nothing, and not showing in his X 

ihl® T resentment. I had not seen the like of , ' 

tois for fifty years. It carried me back to my boyhood, and ' ^ 
vflMhed upon me the forgotten fact that this was the ww/wav ‘ 

ofexplaming one’s desires to a slave. I was able to remember 
that the method seemed right and natural to me in those days. 

I bmng born to it and unaware that elsewhere there were other 
. ^ remember that those un- 

'S tbe victim and ashamed 
% ,the punisher. My father was a refined and kindly gentle- 
rather austere, of rigid probity, a sternly jus* 
gjd upright man, albeit he 'attended no church an™ Lvi 
religious matters and had no part n<v lot in the pious 



deprivation. He laid his hand upon me in puijishm|i^l 
I’^nly twice in his life, and then not heavily : once for felUnf? 
* him a lie — which suiprised me, and showed me how unsuspici^^ 
he was, for that was not my maiden effort. He punished in€ 
■ those two times only, and never any other member of th^? 
family at all ; yet every now and then he cuffed our harml^s^ 
slave-boy, Lewis, for trifling little blunders and awkwardnesses;^ 
My father had passed his life among the slaves from his cradl0| 
up, and his cuffings proceeded from the custom of the timfe^: 
not from his nature. When I was ten years old I saw a map. 
fling a lump of iron ore at a slave-man in anger, for merely! 
doing something awkwardly — as if that were a crime. It 
bounded from the man’s skull, and the man fell and ne\ ^ 

' spoke again. He was dead in an hour. I knew the man had 
a right to kill his slave if he warted to, and yet it seemed 
pitiful thing and somehow wrong, though why wrong I was not| 
deep enough to explain if I had been asked to do it. Nobody 
in the village approved of that murder; but of course no one 
said much about it. ■ 


It is curious — the space-annihilating power of thought, for 
just one second, all that goes to make the me in me was in a 
Missourian village on the other side of the globe, vividly seeing 
again these forgotten pictures of fifty years ago, and wholly 
unconscious of all things but just those ; and in the next 
second I was back in Bombay, and that kneeling nativc^s 
smitten cheek was not done tingling yet ! Back to boyhood 
fifty years ; back to age again, another fifty; and a flight equal 
to the circumference of the globe— all in two seconds by the 
watch ! 


Some natives — I don’t remember how many — went into my' 
bedroom, now, and put things to rights, and arranged the mos-t 
quito bar, and I went to bed to nurse my cough. It was about* 
nine in the evening. What a state of things ! For three bouts' 
' the yelling and shouting of natives in the hall continued, along 
' with the velvety patter of their swift bare feet — what a racket 
it was 1 They were yelling orders and messages down thr^^ 
""flights. Why, in the matter of noise it amounted to a riot,' 
an insurrection, a revolution. i\nd then there, were otiier] 
noises mixed up with these and at intervals trcmendoustl 


falling in, t judged, t^indows fiitiaslimg, 
^ personsJ>cing muidered, crows squawking and dendmg and 
cursing, canaries screeching, monkeys jabbering, macaws blas- 
pheming, and every now and then hcndish bursts of laughte 
and explosions of dynamite. By midnight I had sufltred all 
the different kinds of shocks there aie, and knew th it I co ild 
nevermore be disluibcd by them, either i olattcl or in com 
bmation. Ihen came peace —stillness detp and so’emn- and 
lasted till five. 

1 hen It all broke loose again And w no rc bl w ted it ^ 'i he 

Bird of Buds— the Indnn crow I cimc la know him wdl, 
by and by, and be infatuated with him I sui pose he is the 
hardest lot that ^^cars fcathcis Yes, and the c hecrfullcst, and 
the best satisfied with him clf ITt n \tr arrived at ashat he is 
by any carcKssproce-.s, oi my siiddcn one, ht is a work of art, 
and ‘art is long’, he u the modiict of immenornl ages, and 
of deep calcuhtion , one can t make a l)iid like that in a day. 
He has been rt iiu imaged more times thanShna, and he has 
kept a sample of taMi incai lation, and fused it into his con- 
stitution. In the course of his evolutional} promotions, his 
sublime march to^vlrd ultmatc pei fee Lion, he hts been a 
gambler, a low comedian, a dissolute ^ MC'>t, a fus v woman, a 
blackguard, a s( of) r, a li ir, a thi^f, a sp), an informc i, a tiading 
politifian, a swndlc'', a Jroq.^s on tl 1 j aov,nt( , a pitriot for 
Cush, a Ti funner, a lee taicr a 1 iw}er, a t onspii'»tor, a rebel, a 
ro> il s^ a democrit, a p»-i( t scr and piop nVr of incveicnce, 
a n*cdvl'a, in intiuder, a bii^} body, m inluKl, and a wallower 
in sin for the mcie Io\eof it J he strings ic uill, the ii>cicdible 
result, of this patient ac( uinuhlion of all dm ulfc huts is, 
that he docs not know what care is, he docs n t know what 
^sonow IS, be dots not know wlnt reraoisc i‘s, his hfo is ono 
long thundering ccstas} of happiness, and he w ill go to his 
death untroubled, knowing that he will soon turn up again 
an author or ‘something, and be even moic intolc i ibl) capable 
and Gonifoi table than ever he was before 

In his straddlmg wide fon a»-d step, and his springy «idc- 
wi$c series of hops, and his impudent an, and his cunning way 
of canting his head to one side upon oceivon, he reminds one 
of the American blackbiid. But tlic sharp resemblances stop 
tbete. He is much bigger than the he lacks 



tpoor and humble thing compared with the splendid lustre afi 
: the blackbird^s metallic sables and shifting and flashing broms^? 
glories. The blackbird is a perfect gentleman, in deportment 
and attire, and is not noisy, I believe, except when hojdin^l 
religious services and political conventions in a tree ; but thi^^ 
Indian sham Quaker is just a rowdy, and is always noisy when| 
awake-r-always chaffing, scolding, scoffing, laughing, ripping;, 
and cursing and carrying on about something or other. I neveif ! 
saw such a bird for delivering opinions. Nothing escapes him 
he notices everything that happens, and brings out his opinion? 
about it, particularly if it is a matter that is none of his business; 
And it is never a mild opinion, but always violent — violent akid, 
profane — the presence of ladies does not affect him. His': 
opinions are not the outcome of< reflection, for he never thinks 
about anything, but heaves out any opinion that is on top in 
his mind, and which is often an opinion about some quite, 
different thing and does not fit the case. But that is his way ; 
his main idea is to get out an opinion, and if he stopped to 
think he would lose chances. 

I suppose he has no enemies among men. The whites and 
Mohammedans never seemed to molest him ; and the Hindoos,' 
because of their religion, never take the life of any creature, 
but spare even the snakes and tigers and fleas and rats. If I 
sat on one end of the balcony, the crows would gather on the 
railing at the other end and talk about me ; and edge closer, 
little by little, till I could almost reach them ; and they would: 
sit there, in the most unabashed way, and talk about 
clothes, and my hair, and my complexion, and probable, 
character and vocation and politics, and how I came to be in^ 
India, and what I had been doing, and how many days I had 
got for it, and how I had happened to go unhanged so long^l 
and when would it probably come off, and might there be more, 
of my sort where I came from, and when would be hange<?>; 
—and so on, and so on, until I could not longer endure thc(, 
embarrassment of it ; then I would shoo them away, and they- 
would circle around in the air a little while, laughing and 
deriding and mocking, and presently settle on the rail and. do, 
it all over again.( 




.. ... . ,, 

:bird^s trim and slenda: and beautiful build ah4 6ha| 
and of course his sober garb of grey and rusty black 


Hi ^ 


HQRS tsuam ABROAD 

They were very sociable when there was anything to eat— » 
ftf.oppressi^ely so. With a little encouragement they A\ould come 
in and light on the table and help me eat my breakfast , and 
A once when I was in the other room and they found themselves 
alone, they earned off everything they could lift, and they 
* were paiticular to choose things which they could make no use 
of after they got them. In India their number is beyond 
estimate, and their noise is in proportion. I suppose they cost 
the country more than the Government does ; yet that is not a 
light matter. Still, they pay ; their company pays ; it would 
sadden the land to take their cheerful voice out of it. 


CHAPTER XLII 

By trying, we c-in eiiily kiin to endure ad\tr»it}. Another man’s, I 
mean . — IhtdiVftkead Wthon^i Ntiv Calendar 

You soon find your long ago dreams of India rising in a sort 
of vague and luscious moonlight above the horizon nm of >our 
opaque consciousness, and softly lighting up a thousand for- 
gotten details which were parts of a M'>’on that had once been 
vivid to you when >ou \ cie a boy and steeped your spiiit m 
tales of the East The baibanc gorgcousncsscs, for instance . 
and the princely titles, the sumptuous lilies, the sounding titles - 
how good they taste in the mouth * J he Ni/ain of I£>dciabad ; 
the Maharajah of Tiavancoic, the Nal>ob of Juhbclpore, the 
Begum ot Bhopal, the Naw ib of M^solc, the Ranee of 
Gulnare, the Ahkoond of Swat, the Rao of Rohilkund , the 
Gaikwar of Baroda Indeed it is a countiy that runs ru hly to 
names. 1 he great god V ishnu ha** i o8 — - 1 o8 special ones - i o8 
peculiarly holy ones— names just for Sunday use only. I 
learned the whole of Vishnu’s io8 by heart once, but they 
wouldn’t stay ; I don’t remember any of them now but John W, 

And the romances connected with those princely native 
houses -to this day they are always turning up, just as in the 
old, old times. They were sweating out a romance in an 
English court in Bombay a while before wc were there. In 
this case a native prince sixteen and a half veaA old., who has 



his titles 3igi&"es and lskM'W^ 
r^br fourteen years, is suddenly haled into court on thb 
';that he is rightfully no prince at all, but a pauper peasant ; th^ 
the real prince died when two and a half years old; that 
' death was concealed and a peasant child smuggled into the P 
cradle, and that this present incumbent was that smuggh 
substitute. This is the very material that so many Orieril 
tales have been made of. 

The case of that great prince the Gaikwar of Baroda is 
reversal of the theme. When that throne fell vacant, no hei2 
could be found for some time ; but at last one was found in^fl 
person of a peasant child who was making mud-pies in a vi 
street and having an innocent good time. But his pedi^rbS 
was straight; he was the true prince, and he has reigned 
since, with none to dispute his right. , 

Lately there was another •hunt for an heir to anotheJ^ 
princely lK)use, and one was found who was circumstanc^P 
about as the Gaikwar had been. His fathers were traced|;f 
back, in humble life, along a branch of the ancestral tre^^ 
to the point where it joined the stem fourteen generations;! 
ago, and his heirship was thereby squarely established. Thb;; 
tracing was done by means of the records of one of the gre'at^^: 
Hindoo shrines, where princes on pilgrimage record their names?? 
and the date of their visit. This is to keep the prince’s religioua,' ^ 
account straight and his spiritual person safe ; but the record has t 
the added value of keeping the pedigree authentic, too. ' 
When I think of Bombay now, at this distance of time, Tf 
seem to have a kaleidoscope at my eye ; and I hear the 
of the glass-bits as the splendid figures change, and 
apart, and flash into new forms, figure after figure ; anct^J 
Avith the birth of each new form I feel my skin crinkl4|< 
and my ner\^e-web tingle with a new thrill of wonder ahjj? 
delight. 'I'hese remembered pictures float past me ib ' 47 i 
sequence of contrasts; following the same order always, and 
always whirling by and disappearing with the swiftnesS 
. dream, leaving me with ihe sense that the actuality 
experience of an hour, at most, whereas it really covered 
I think. 

, The series begins with the hiring of a * bearer 
inan-servant -^i person w ho should be selected with ^ 




is long as ho is in your employ he will be about as 
linear to as your clothes. 

' In India your day may be said to begin with the 
^bearer’s’ knock on the bedroom door, accompanied by a for- 
»)rnula of \^ords— a formula which is intended to mean that 
f the bath is ready. It doesn’t really seem to mean anything at 
^ all. But that IS because you are not used to ‘ bearer * English. 
You will presently understand. 

Where he gets his English is his own secret. There is 
nothing like It elsewhere in the earth ; or oven in paradise per* 
liaps, but the other place is probably full of it You hire him 
as soon as you touch Indian soil ; for no matter what your sex 
is, you cannot do without him. He is messenger, valet, 
chambermaid, table- waiter, lady’s maid, courier — he is every- 
thing. He carries a coarse linen clothes-bag and a quilt ; he 
sleeps on the stone floor outside your chamber door, and gets 
his meals you do not know where nor when , you only know 
that he is not fed on the premises, cither when you are in 
an hotel or when you are a guest in a private house His 
wages are large — from an Indian point of view —and he feeds 
and clothes himself out of them A\c hid three of him in 
two and a half months The first ones rate was Rs. 30 
a month — that is to say, 27 c*ms a day, the rate of the 
others, Rs. 40 (40 rupees) a month A piincely sum; for 
the native switchman on a railway and the native servant 
in a private family get only Rs 7 per month, and the farm-hand 
only K ^ 4. The two former feed and clothe themselves and 
thtir families on their 90 per month , but I cannot believe 
that the farm hand has to feed himself on Ins /<t oS I think 
the farm probably feeds Inm, and that the whole of his 
W'ages, except a tiifle for the pnest, goes to the suppoit of his 
family. That is, to the feeding of his family , for they live in a 
mud hut, hand made and doubtless rent-free, and they wear 
no clothes , at least nothing moie than a rag And not much 
of a rag at that, m the case of the males. However, these are 
handsome times for the farm hand ; he was not alw a> s the child 
of luxury thac he is now^ The Chief Commissioner of the 
Cefitral Provinces, in a recent official utterance wherein he was 
rebuking a native deputation for complaining of hard times, 
teminded them that they could easily remember when a farm- 



Iltet lsto S2|iy; less than a cent a day ; nearly ^^2.90 a year. r J 


;^iich a wage^earner had a good deal of a family — ana tKey.ifl^! 
";iiave that, for God is very good to these poor natives ini 
:some ways— he w^ould save a profit of 15 cents, clean anal 
clear, out of his year’s toil ; I mean a frugal, thrifty person! 
would, not one given to display and ostentation. And if he* 
©wed ,$'13.50 and took good care of his health, he could pay it:2 
off in ninety years. Then he could hold up his head and looll^"j 
lis creditors in the face again. 4 

Think of these facts and w’hat they mean. India does notl 
consist of cities. There are no cities in India— to speak of. ' 
Its stupendous population consists of farm-labourers. Indial 
is one vast farm — one almost interminable stretch of fields wUh " 
mud fences between. Think of the above facts, and consldter . 
w^hat an incredible aggregate of poverty they place before you*] 
The first bearer that applied/waited below and sent up his!^ 
recommendations. That was the first morning in Bombay^^ 
We read them over ; carefully, cautiously, thoughtfully. There . 
was not a fault to find with them— except one: they w^ere alii 
from Americans. Is that a slur ? If it is, it is a deserved one. ^ 
In my experience an American’s recommendation of a servant - 
is not usually valuable. We are too good-natured a race ; wei 
hate to say the unpleasant thing ; we shrink from speaking the, 
unkind truth about a poor fellow whose bread depends upon , 
, our verdict ; so we speak of his good points only, thus not 
scrupling to tell a lie— a nknt lie — for in not mentioning his ' 
bad ones we as good as say he hasn’t any. The only difference; 

> that I know of between a silent lie and a spoken one is, that 
the silent lie is a less respectable one than the other. And it 
can deceive, whereas the other can’t — as a rule. We not only ^ 
tell the silent lie as to a servant’s faults, but we sin in anothet : 


way : we over-praise his merits \ for when it comes to writing ’ 
recommendations of servants we are a nation of gushers. And: 
we have not the Fre»'chman’s excuse. In France you mpst\ 
give the departing servant a good recommendation, and you,'; 
must conceal his faults ; you have no choice. If you mention ; 
his faults for the protection of the next candidate for hiS'. 
services, he can sue you for damages ; and the Court will awards 
tbenij too; and moreover the judeje will give you a sbw 


PBwn authority, I got it from a French physician of fame and,^ 
p^^pute — a man who was bom in Paris and had practised there 
his life. And he said that he spoke not merely from 
1^: .^common knowledge but from exasperating personal experience. 
As I was saying, the bearer^s recommendations were all 


from American tourists, and St. Peter would have admitted 
^ , him to the fields of the blest on them — I mean, if he is as 
unfamiliar with our people and our ways as I suppose he is. 

According to these recommendations, Manuel X was 

IS Supreme in all the arts connected with his complex trade ; and 
:/ these manifold arts were mentioned — and praised — in detail, 
/. His English was spoken of in terms of warm admiration — 
f admiration verging upon rapture. I took pleased note of that, 
and hoped that some of it mjght be true. 

- We had to have some one right away ; so the family went 
’ downstairs and took him a week on trial ; then sent him up to 
me and departed on their affairs. I was shut up b my 
' quarters with a bronchial cough, and glad to have something 
fresh to look at, something new to play with. Manuel hlled 
the bill ; Manuel was very welcome He ^vas toward fifty 
years old, tall, slender, with a slight stoop — an artificial stoops 
a deferential stoop, a stoop rigidified by long habit — with face 
"Of European mould ; snort hair intensely black ; gentle black 
eyes, timid black eyes, indeed ; complexion very dark, nearly 
black, in fact ; face smooth-shaven. He was bareheaded and 
barefooted, and was never otherwise w’hile his week with us 
' lasted ; his clothing was European, cheap, flimsy, and showed 
much wear. 

He stood before me and inclined his head (and body) in 
( the pathetic Indian way, touching his forehead with the finger- 
t ends of his right hand, in salute. 1 said : 

/ ^Manuel, you are evidently Indian, but you seem to have 
" ^ Spanish name when you put it all together. ^ How is that ? ' 

; A perplexed look gathered in his face ; it was plain that he 
hid not understood— but he didn’t let on. He spoke back 
.^placidly ; 

♦Name Manuel. Yes, master,* 

V ' 



^ 0% yes» I suppose. Thmk happen sa' I^Atber ^^a^^ 
Sniame, not mother.* , 

g;, I saw that I must simplify my language and spread , 

^ . words apart if I would be understood by this English scholar! .^ 
% ‘ Well — then — how — did— your — father — get — Aw- 

/name?* 

. ‘Oh, he* — brightening a little— ‘he Christian — Pcrtygcei] 
live in Goa ; I born Goa ; mother not Portygee, mother^ 
native — high-caste Brahmin — Coolin Brahmin ; highest caste;i| 
no other so high caste. I high-caste Brahmin, too. Christianyl^ 
too, same like father j high-caste Christian Brahmin, master-rTtf 
Salvation Army.* 

All this haltingly, and with difficulty. Then he had an in- l^ 
spiration, and began to pour out a flood of words that I ceSuid 
make nothing of; so I said — , t 

‘ There — don’t do that. I can’t understand Hindostani.* . 
‘Not Hindostani, master — English. Always I speaking^ 
English sometimes when I talking every day all the time at you/ tl) 
‘Very well, stick to that; that is intelligible. It is not up>^ 
to my hopes, it is not up to the promise of the recommenda^ 
tions, still it is English and I understand it. Don’t elaborate?^ 
it ; I don’t like elaborations when they are crippled by un-' 
certainty of touch.’ „vf 

‘ Master ? * , \ 

‘ Oh, never mind ; it was only a random thought ; I didn’t li 
expect you to understand it. How did you get your English ; 
is it an acquirement, or just a gift of God ? * 

After some hesitation — ^piously : 

‘Yes, He very good. Christian god very good, Hindoo' 
god very good, too. Two million Plindoo god, one Christia.n 
god— make two million and one. All mine ; two million 
one god. I got a plenty. Sometime I pray all time at those* fp 
keep it up, go all time every day, give something at shrine, all.^^^3 
good for me, make me better man ; good for me, good for iny 
faanily, dam good.’ 

Then he had another inspiration and went rambling 
into fervent confusions and incoherencies, and I had to Stppi^ 
him again. I thought we had talked enough, so I told him 
go to the bath room and clean it up and remove the slopsWrthisi*/] 
to ^ rid of luta,|. He went away, seeming to - - *" • 



d/»y desire several times, simplifying and resimplifyihg 
/^.ndat last he got the idea* Then he went away and put 
at the work, and explained that he would lose caste 
he did it himself; it would be pollution, by the law of his 
te, and it would cost him a deal of fuss and trouble to purify 
self and accomplish his rehabilitation. He said that that 
1 of work was strictly forbidden to persons of caste, and as 
lictly restricted to the very bottom layer of Hindoo society — 
.jthe despised sudra (the toiler, the labourer). He was right ; 
li^nd apparently the poor sudra has been content with his strange 
pot, his insulting distinction, for ages and ages — clear back to 
||the beginning of things, so to speak. Buckle says that his 
f<fname — ^labourer — is a term of contempt ; that it is ordained by 
jihe Institutes of Menu (900 b.c.), that t/ a sudra sit on a level 
'kwtyii his superior lu shall be exiled or branded * . . . ; if he speak 
^)^ntemptuously of his superior or insult him he shall suffer death \ 
iif he listen to the reading of the sacred books he shall have burning 
(oil pemred in his ears ; if he memorise passages from them he 
shall be killed ; if he marry his daughter to a Brahmin iJu 
lAusband shall go to hell for defiling himself by contact with a 
ifoomon so infinitely his inferior ; and that it is forbidden to a 
'\sudra to acquire wealth, * The bulk of the population of India,* 
;says Buckle,® ‘is the sudras — the workers^ the farmers^ the 
^creators of wcalthl 

;; Manuel was a failure, poor old fellow. His age was against 
lum'. He was desperately slow and phenomenally forgetful, 
^hen he went three blocks on an errand he would be gone two 
Jtpura and then forget what it was he went for. \Vhen he 
packed a trunk it took him for ever, and the trunk’s contents 
were an unimaginable chaos when he got done. He couldn’t 
!%iil; satisfactorily at table— a prime defect, for if you haven’t 
TOUr own servant in an Indian hotel you are likely to have a 
Sow time of it and go away hungry. We couldn’t understand 
li 5 s, English, he couldn’t understand ours ; and when wc found 
he couldn’t understand his own, it seemed time for us to 
Ipajt 1 bad to discharge him ; there was no help for it. But 
;* Without going into particulars I will remark that as a rule they ^’car 

4. 1 I 



smd, but I hoped we should meet again in a bett^ 

£ It was not true, but it was only a little thing to say, and itl 
J’ : saved his feelings and cost me nothing. 

But now that he was gone, and was off my mind and hea^^ 
my spirits began to rise at once, and I was soon feeling brisM 
^ and ready to go out and have adventures. Then his newlylS 
hired successor flitted in, touched his forehead, and began to^ 
fly around here, there and everywhere, on his velvet feet, and^ 
in five minutes he had everything in the room * ship-shape andf4 
Bristol fashion,’ as the sailors say, and was standing at thefgi 
salute, waiting for orders. Dear me, what a rustler he was, ^ 
what a refreshment he was, after the slumbrous ways of Manuel, 
poor old slug. All my heart, all my affection, all my adm’ifea-^* 
tion, went out spontaneously to this frisky little forkM black 
thing, this compact and compressed incatnation of energy andv^'^ 
force and promptness and celerity and confidence, this smart, 
smily, engaging, shiny-eyed little devil, ferruled on his upper 
end by a gleaming fire-coal of a fez with a red-hot tassdS 
dangling from it. I said, with deep satisfaction — ^ ‘ 

‘ You’ll suit. What is your name ? ’ 

He reeled it mellowly off. 

* Let me see if I can make a selection out of it — for business '{i. 
, uses, I mean ; we will keep the rest for Sundays. Give it to me ’ t 
in instalments.’ 


He did it. But there did not seem to be any short ones,y^^3 
except Mousa — which suggested mouse. It was out of/ 
character ; it was too soft, too quiet, too conservative ; it didn’t ^ 
fit his splendid style. I considered, and said — ^ r 

' Mousa is short enough, but I don’t quite like it. It seems^^f 
colourless — inharmonious — inadequate ; and I am sensitive 
such things. How do you think Satan would do ? ’ 

‘Yes, master. Satan do wair good.’ 

It* was his way of saying ‘very good.’ 

There was a rap at the door. Satan covered the ground - 
with a single skip ; there was a word or two of Hindostani, then , ! ' 
he disappeared. Three minutes later he w'as before me again rv 
militarily erect, and waiting for me to speak first, , ;> 

‘ What is it, Satan ? ’ ^ 

‘ God want if see you,’ 




:^Go^ I show him up, master?' 

* Why, this is so unusual, that— that— well, you see— indeed 
so unprepared— I mean — ^well, I don’t quite know what 

Jo mean. Dear me, can’t you explain ? Don’t you see 
jihaf this is a most ex ’ 

* Here his card, master.’ 

Wasn’t it curious— and amazing, and tremendous, and all 
j;;that? Such a Personage going around calling on such as I, 
'and sending up his card, like a mortal — sending it up by Satan. 
{^^It was a bewildering collision of the impossibles. But this was 
i;: the land of the Arabian Nights, this was India ! and what is it 
that cannot happen in India ? 

We had the interview. Satan was right — the Visitor was 
^ indeed a god in the conviction of his multitudinous 
^ ' followers, and was worshippecj by them in sincerity and humble 
adoration. They are troubled by no doubts as to his divine 
origin and office. They believe in him, they pray to him, they 
make offerings to him ; they buy of him remission of sins ; 
to them his person, together with everything connected with it, 

' is sacred ; from his barber they buy the parings of his nails 
and set them in gold and wear them a*? precious amulets. 

I tried to seem tranquilly conversational and at rest, but 
T was not. Would you have been i' I was in a suppressed 
-frenzy of excitement and curiosity, and glad wonder. I could 
' ,not keep my eyes off him. I was looking upon a ; an 
actual god, a recognised and accepted god ; and every detail . 
of his person and his dress had a consuming interest for me* 
'And the thought went floating through my head, ‘ He is wor- 
shipped — think of it — he is not a recipient of the pale homage 
called compliment, wherewith the highest human clay must 
; make shift to be satisfied, but of an infinitely richer spiritual 
.food : adoration, worship ! — men and women lay their cares 
"and their griefs and their broken hearts at his feet ; and he 
gives them his peace, and they go away healed.* 

And just then the awful visitor said, in the simplest way — 

* There is a feature of the philosophy of Huck Finn which ’ 
— and went luminously on with the construction of a compact 
and nicely-discriminated literary verdict. 

, It, is a land of surprises — India I I had had my ambitions 



sMerits aiid emperors— but I had rifever lo6ki^^a6^hi^l 
That It would be false modesty to pretend that I was npip , 
f^dinately pleased. I was. I was much more pleased diaft i! 
should have been with a compliment from a man. , ' ^ 

He remained half an hour, and I found him a mbsfS 
, courteous and charming gentleman. The godship has been 
his family a good while, but I do not know how long. He til 
a Mohammedan deity ; by earthly rank he is a prince ; — not ahjl 
Indian but a Persian prince. He is a direct descendant of the|| 
Prophet's line. He is comely ; also young— for a god ; notp 
^ forty, perhaps not above thirty-five years old. He wears hii!&^ 
immense honours with tranquil grace, and with a dignity^ 
proper to his aw^ful calling. He speaks English with, 
ease and purity of a person born to it. I think I am not 
overstating this. He was the only god I had ever seen, and^ " 
I was very favourably impressed. When he rose to say good-<V 
bye, the door swung open and I cauglit the flasn of a red fezi-?; 
and heard these words, reverently said — | 

‘ Satan see God out ? * 

* Yes.* And these mis-raated beings passed from view— ; 
Satan in the lead and the Other following after. 


CHAPTER XLIII 

Few of us can stand prosperity. Another man’s, I mean. ,/ 

PudiTuhead Wilson's New Calendar, , '"P* 

The next picture in my mind is Government House, on 
bar Point, with the wide sea-view from the windows and broad^ 
balconies ; abode of His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay Presidency — a residence which is "European in every-v*"! 
thing but the native guards and servants, and is a home and 
palace of state harmoniously combined. 

That w^as England, the English power, the English civilisa*|^ 
tion, the modern civilisation — with the quiet elegances , 
quiet colours and quiet tastes and "quiet dignity that are 
outcome of the modern cultivation. And following it ca^ 
picture of the ancient civilisation of India — an bpi?t iju 



Hie' ‘Balitana State. The' young lad his heir was with the 
jl^mce ; also, the lad's sister, a wee brown sprite, very prettjv^ 
i-^ry serious, very winning, delicately moulded, costumed like- 
daintiest butterfly, a dear little fairyland princess, graveJy 
|» willing to be friendly with the strangers, but in the beginning 
|:j[)referring to hold her father’s hand until she could take stock of 
f'.them and determine how far they were to be trusted. She 
|/musthave been eight years old; so in tlie natural (Indian) 
V, order of things she would be a bride in three or four years from/ 
now, and then this free contact with the sun and the air and’ 
rthe other belongings of out door nature and comradeship with 
/ visiting male folk w’ould end, and she would shut herself up in 
J the zenana for life, like her mother, and by inherited habit of 
i^'mind would be happy in that seclusion and not look upon it as 
i an irksome icstraint and a weary captivity. 

The game which the prince amuses his leisure with — > 
however, never mind it, I should not be able to describe it 
intelligibly. I tried to get an idea of it while my wife and 
daughter visited the princess in the zenana, a Indy of charming 
graces and a fluent speaker of English, but I did not make it 
out. It is a complicated game, and I believe it is said that 
: nobody can learn to play it well but an Indian. And I was 
: not able to learn how to wind a turban. It seemed a simple 

■ art and easy ; but that was a deception. It is a piece of thin, 
I delicate stuff a foot wide or more, and forty or fifty feet long ; 

* and the exhibitor of the art takes one end of it in his two hands, 
and winds it in and out, intricately about his head, twisting it 

* as he goes, and in a minute or two the thing is finished, and 
, neat and symmetrical and fits as snugly as a mould. 

We were interested in the wardrobe and the jewels, and in 
' the silver ware and its grace of shape and beauty and delicacy 

■ bf ornamentation. The silver ware is kept locked up, except 
/ at meal times, and none but the chief butler and the prince 
j;have keys to the safe. I did not clearly understand why, but 
, it? was not for the protection of the silver. It was either to 

protect the prince from the contamination which his caste w'ould 
? ^ffer if the vessels were touched by low-caste hands, or it was 
,to 'J>rotect his highness from poison. Possibly it was both, 
rjf txdieve ia salaried taster has to tast^ everything before the 





; 5. with the cook. 

V. Ceremonials are always interesting ; and I noted that th^'^ 

' Indian good-morning is a ceremonial, whereas ours doesn't^ 
amount to that. In salutation the son reverently touches the; 
father’s forehead with a small silver instrument tipped with"; 
vermilion paste which leaves a red spot there, and in return ? 
the son receives the father’s blessing. Our good-morning is; 
well enough for the rowdy West, perhaps, but would be tooj- 
brusque for the soft and ceremonious East. ^ 

After being properly necklaced, according to custom, with 
great garlands made of yellow flowers, and provided with beteb 
r nut to chew, this pleasant visit closed, and we passed thenc^! 
to a scene of a different sort : from this glow of colour and-^ 
this sunny life to those grim receptacles of the Parsee dead, , 
the Towers of Silence. There is something stately about that 
name, and an impressiveness which sinks deep ; the hush of 
death is in it. We have the Grave, the Tomb, the Mausoleum, 
God’s Acre, the Cemetery; and association has made them; 
eloquent with solemn meaning ; but we have no name that is ; 
so majestic as that one, or lingers upon the ear with such deep 
and haunting pathos. 

On lofty ground, in the midst of a paradise of tropical 
foliage and flowers, remote from the world and its turmoil and ! 
noise, there they stood — the Towers of Silence; and away below,/, 
was spread the wide groves of cocoa palms, then the city, mile;; 
on mile, then the ocean w^ith its fleets of creeping ships~all / 
steeped in a stillness as deep as the hush that hallowed this 
high place of the dead. The vultures were there. They stood; ' 
close together in a great circle all around the rim of a massive low/ 
tower — waiting ; stood as motionless as sculptured ornaments, 
.and indeed almost deceived one into the belief that that was what ’ 
they were. Presently there was a slight stir among the score ^ 
of persons present, and all moved reverently out of the path// 
and ceased from talking. A funeral procession entered theV: 
great gate, marching .two and two, and moved silently byi; ;; 
. toward the Tower. The corpse lay in a shallow shell, 



erf z white doth, but was otherwise uaied. ,Tbe '^ 
^h^rers of the body were separated by an interval of thirty feet 
^om the mourners. They, and also the mourners, were draped 
all in pure white, and each couple of mourners was figuratively , 
bound together by a piece of white rope or a handkerchief— 


though really they merely held the ends of it in their hands. 
Behind the procession followed ^a dog, which was led in a 
le^sh. When the mourners had reached the neighbourhood 
Of the Tower — neither they nor any other human being but 
the bearers of the dead must approach within thirty feet of it — 
Jiey turned and went back to one of the prayer-houses within 
he gates, to pray for the spirit of their dead. The bearers 
ihlocked the Tower’s sole door and disappeared from view 
^within* In a little while they came out, bringing the bier and 
.the white covering-cloth, and locked the door again. Then 
!.the ring of vultures rose, flapping their wings, and swooped 
idown into the Tower to devour the body. Nothing was left of 
it but a clean-picked skeleton when they flocked out again a 
^few minutes afterward. 

ff. The principle which underlies and orders everything con- 
nected with a Parsee funeral is Purity. By the tenets of the 
Zoroastrian religion the elements, Eartn, Fire and Water, are 
sacred, and must not be contaminated by contact with a dead 
' body. Hence corpses must not be burned, neither must they be 
: buried. None may touch the dead or enter the l owers where 
rthey repose except certain men who are officially appointed for 
that purpose. They receive high pay, but theirs is a dismal and 
lonely life, for they must live apart from their species, because 
: their commerce with the dead defiles them, and any who should 
? associate with them would share their defilement. When they 
/comeout of the Tower the clothes they are wearing are exchanged 
rfoj: others, in a building within the grounds, and the ones which 
Jthey have taken off are left behind, for they are contaminated, 
and must never be used again or suffered to go outside the 
!,^groui^. These bearers come to every funeral in new garments. 

far as is known, no human being, otl\er than an official corpse- 
bearer— save one — has ever entered a Tower of Silence after 
lits consecration. Just a hundred years ago a European rushed 
:du.b^b^d the bearers and fed hie brutal curiosity with a 
|;limps£ of forbidden mysteries of the place. This shabby 





two details, taken in connection with ihe fa^ 
his extraordinary oflfence the only punishment he got frpfai 
East India Company's Government was a solemn 
* reprimand/ suggest the suspicion that he was a European 
consequence. The same public document which containE^® 
the reprimand gave warning that future offenders of his 
if in the Company’s service, would be dismissed ; and if 
chants, suffer revocation of license and exile to England. > 

The Towers are not tall, but arc low in proportion to ther^ 
circumference, like a gasometer. If you should fill a gasomet^'M 
half way up with solid granite masonry, then drive a wide an4^ 
deep well down through the centre of this mass of masohry|i| 
you would have the idea of a Tower of Silence. On 
.masonry surrounding the well the bodies lie, in shallow trcnches^i^ 
which radiate like wheel-spoke^ from the well. The trenches;, | 
slant toward the w^ell and carry into it the rain-fall. Under^^l 
ground drains, with charcoal filters in them, carry off this vrateif?, 
from the bottom of the w’cll. ' 

When a skeleton has lain in the Tower exposed to the rain;;!!; 
and the flaming sun a month it is perfectly dry and clea%%^ 
Then the same bearers that brought it there come gloved and/| 
take it up with tongs and throw it into the vrell. There it turns 
dust. It is never seen again, never touched again, in the world,'^? 
Other peoplo separate their dead, and preserve and continUe>^ 
social distinctions in the grave— the skeletons of kings and^' 


statesmen and generals in temples and pantheons proper toi:.; 
skeletons of their degree, and the skeletons of the commonplaceit^' 
and the poor in places suited to their meaner estate ; but 
Parsecs hold that all men rank alike in death— all are humble^’l 
all poor, all destitute. In sign of their poverty they are s<Snt toj 
their grave naked; in sign of their equality, the bones of th^f 
rich, the poor, the illustrious and the obscure are flung 
the common w'ell together. At a Parsce funeral there are no 
vehicles ; all conccrnca must w'alk, both rich and poor, howso-,; 
ever great the distance to be traversed may be. In the well$ 

. of the P'ive Towers of Silence is mingled the dust of all 
Parsee men and women and children who have died in Bombajf'^^ 
audits vicinity during the two centuries which have elapsCdJ^ 
since the Mohammedan conquerors drove the Parsees ;^ 


built by the Modi femily something more'than 200 
■ and it is now reserved to the heirs of that house; 

but the dead of that blood are carried thither. 

The origin of at least one of the details of a Parsee funeral . 
‘Vnbt now known — the presence of the dog. Before a corpse is 
fKihorne from the house of mourning it must be uncovered and 
ffejittposed to the gaze of a dog ; a dog must also be led in the 
VjStear of the funeral procession. Mr, Nusserwanjee Byramjee, 
'^^’JrSecretary to the Parsee Punchayet, said that these formalities 
"K^ad once had a meaning and a reason for their institution, but 
^that they were survivals whose origin none could now account 
'fefor. Custom and tradition continue them in force, antiquity 
'hallows them. It is thought that in ancient times in Persia the 
; ^ , dog was a sacred animal and could guide souls to heaven ; also 
’ ?that his eye had the power of purifying objects which had been 
contaminated by the touch of the dead ; and that hence his 
V ypvesence with the funeral cortege provides an ever-applicable 
^ ^remedy in case of need. 

The Parsees claim that their method of disposing of the 
i dead is an effective protection of the living ; that it disseminates 
no corruption, no impurities of any sort, no disease-germs ; 

- that no wrap, no garment which has touched the dead is 
, ! ^allowed to touch the living afterward ; that from the Towers of 
^-.Silence nothing proceeds which can carry harm to the outside 
''' world. These are just claims, I think. As a sanitary measure, 
r ’their system seems to be about the equivalent of cremation, 
-’ and as sure. We are drifting slowly — but hopefully — toward 
cremation, in these days. It could not be expected that this 
;! progress should be swift, but if it be steady and continuous, 
v{even if slow, that will suffice. When cremation becomes the 
tlfle we shall cease to shudder at it; we should shudder at 
'burial if we allowed ourselves to think of what goes on in the 

' . Hie dog was an impressive figure to me, representing as 
vbe ^ mystery vrhose key is lost. He was humble, and 
apparently depressed; and he let his head droop pensively, 

' ;;apd looked as if he might be trying to call back to his mind what 
> 1 t was that he had used to symbolise ages ago when he began 
"" tiis 'funcdon. There was another impressive thing close at 



finterruption for more than two centuries ; and so, living by JtJM 
' same heat that was imparted to it so long ago. \ ' 

The Parsees are a remarkable community. There are 
about 60,000 in Bombay, and only about half as many as thajt;,| 
in the rest of India ; but they make up in importance 
they lack in numbers. They are highly educated, energetiiil|| 
enterprising, progressive, rich, and the Jew himself is not mQr%( 
lavish or catholic in his charities and benevolences. 'The^! 
Parsees build and endow hospitals, for both men and animals.}^ 
and they and their womenkind keep an open purse for^ll great ;; 
and good objects. They are a political force, and a valued); 
support to the Government. They have a pure and loU.]k 
religion, and they preserve it in its integrity and order their 
lives by it. ** 

We took a final sweep of the wonderful view of plain andj 
city and ocean, and so ended our visit to the garden and the: 
Towers of Silence ; and the last thing I noticed was another , 
symbol — a voluntary symbol, this one; it was a vulturO' 
standing on the sawed*off top of a tall and slender and branch^ ’ 
less palm in an open space in the grounds ; he was perfectly 
motionless, and looked like a piece of sculpture on a pillar. 
And he had a mortuary look, too, which was in keeping with ^ 
the place. 


CHAPTER XLIV ; .i; 

There is an old-time toast which is golden for its l^eauty : * When 
ascend the hill of prosperity may you not meet a fiiend .’ — PuddTnkeiadl 
Wilson's New Calendar, , ^ 

, f 

The next picture that drifts across the field of my memory is 
one which is connected with religious things. We were taketti' 
"by friends to see a Jain temple. It was small, and had many 
or streamers flying from poles standing above its « 5 of j-; 
and its little battlements supported a great many small idols . 
or images. Upstairs, inside, a solitary Jain was prajtiiig oSr j 
teciting aloud, in the middle of the room. Our presd^^^di^ 



Ten or twelve feet in front of him was the idol, a 
plnjall figure in a sitting posture. It had the pinkish look of a ’ 
doll, but lacked the doll's roundness of limb and approxi-, 
'il^tioa to correctness of form and justness of proportion, 
|!i1ilr, Gandhi explained everything to us. He was a delegate to 
|4he Chicago Fair Congress of Religions. It was lucidly done, 
masterly English, but in time it faded from me, and now I . 
’jhave nothing left of that episode but an impression ; a dim 
r idea of a religious belief clothed in subtle intellectual forms, 

' lofty and clean, barren of fleshly grossnesses ,* and with this 
^ another dim impression which connects that intellectual system 
; ‘Somehow with that crude image, that inadequate idol— how, I 
. do not now know. Properly they do not seem to belong 
.together. Apparently the idol symbolised a person who had 
become a saint or a god * through accessions of steadily 
augmenting holiness acquired through a series of re-incarna- 
, tions and promotions extending over many ages ; and was now 
,at last a saint and qualified to vicariously receive worship and 
transmit it to heaven’s chancellery. Was that it ? 

And thence we went to Mr. Premchand Roychand's 
bungalow, in Love Lane, Byculla, where an Indian prince was 
to receive a deputation of the Jain community who desired to 
congratulate him upon a high honour lately conferred upon 
,;bim by his sovereign, Victoria, Empress of India. She had 
Muade him a Knight of the Order of the Star of India, It would 
‘ seem that even the grandest Indian prince is glad to add the 
^ modest title ‘ Sir ' to his ancient native grandeurs, and is 
willing to do valuable service to win it. He will remit taxes 
.liberally, and will spend money freely upon the betterment of 
';tlie condition of his subjects if there is a knighthood to be 
.gotten by it. And he will also do good work and a deal of it*v 
get a gun added to the salute allowed him by the British 
‘Government. Every year the Empress distributes knighthoods 
"afid adds guns for public services done by native princes. 
The salute of a Sinall prince is three or four guns ; princes of 
-greater consequence have salutes that run higlier and higher, 

* gUn by gun,— oh, clear away up to eleven ; possibly more, but I 
^id hear of any above eleven-gun princes. I was told that 
prince gets a gun added, he is pretty trouble- , 





a whilei till the novelty wears cil| /Ot . ne* 0$;j 
and keeps hunting up pretexts to g^ himself^alui^A! 
tiiay be that supremely grand folk like the Nizam of Hyi3j^;f 
; abad and the Gaikwar of Baroda have more than eleven gun^i 
’ but I don’t know. ! 


When we arrived at the bungalow the large hall on the, 
ground floor was already about full, and carriages were fitUl 
flowing into the grounds. The company present made a find: 
show, an exhibition of human fireworks, so to speak, in the; 
matters of costume and comminglings of brilliant colour. The , 
variety of form noticeable in the display of turbans was remark- 
able. We were told that the explanation of this was, that this 
Jain delegation was drawn from many parts of India, and that’ 
each man wore the turban that was in vogue in his own regfc.’t 
This diversity of turbans made a beautiful eflect. 


I could have wished to staft a rival exhibition there, of 
Christian hats, and clothes. I w'ould have cleared one 


side of the room of its Indian splendours and repacked the 
space with Christians drawn from America, England and the 
colonies, dressed in the hats and habits of now, and of twenty 
and forty and fifty years ago. It would have been a hideous, 
exhibition, a thoroughly devilish spectacle. Then there would 
have been the added disadvantage of the white complexion. 
It is not an unbearably unpleasant complexion \vhen it keeps 
to itself, but when it comes into competition with masses of 
brown and black, the fact is betrayed that it is endurable only 
, because we are used to it. Nearly all black and brown skins 
are beautiful, but a beautiful white skin is rare. How rare, 
one may learn by walking down a street in Paris, New York 
or London on a week-day — particularly an unfashionable street 
-^and keeping count of the satisfactory complexions encountered 
Jn the course of a mile. Where dark complexions are 
massed, they make the whites look bleached-out, unwhole- 
some, and sometimes frankly ghastly. I could notice this as a 
boy, down South in the slavery days before thq war. The 
splendid black satin skin of the South African Zulus of Durban 
:teemed to me to come very close to perfection. I can see 
those Zulus yet — ’ricksha athletes waiting in front of 
betel for custom; handsome and intensely black cre^^resi 
moderately clothed in loose summer stuffs whose sno^^ wh^* 





:er bycoiitm$t 

. j/i my 1 can compare those compleTtions vritli !;; 

filfe white dries whici are streaming past this London window 

^ hdy : Complexion, new parchment. 

I^'v ' Another lady : Complexion, old parchment. 

^ ‘ Another \ Pink and white ; very fine. 

’ Man : Grayish skin, with purple areas. 

; Unwholesome fish-belly skin. 

C/ • Sallow face, sprinkled with freckles. 

Tj Old woman : Face whitey-gray. 

‘•Pi Young butcher : Face a generd red flush. 

C,: . Jaundiced man : Mustard-yellow. 

-? Elderly lady : Colourless skin, with two conspicuous moles. 

Elderly man — a drinker : Boiled-cauliflower nose in a 
, , flabby face veined with purple crinklings. 

^ Healthy young gentleman : Fine fresh complexion. 

Sick young man : His face a ghastly white. 

No end of people whose skins are dull and characterless 
,, modifications of the tint which w'e miscall white. Some of 
' these faces are pimply ; some exhibit other signs of diseased 
blood ; some show scars of a tint out of harmony with the , 
’ surrounding shades of colour. The white man’s complexion 
makes no concealments. It can’t. It seems to have been - 
designed as a catch-all for everything that can damage it. . 

" Ladies have to paint it, and powder it, and cosmetic it, and ; 
diet it with arsenic, and enamel it, and be always enticing it, 
.and persuading it, and pestering it and fussing at it to ma^e it 
/ beautiful ; and they do not succeed. But these efforts show 
what they think of the natural complexion, as distributed. As 
' distributed it needs these helps. The complexion which they 
try to counterfeit is one which Nature restricts to the few— to^ ' 
the very few. To ninety-nine persons she gives a bad com- 
plexion, to the hundredth a good one. The hundredth can 
keep it— how long? Ten years, perhaps. 

The advantage is with the Zulu, I think. He starts with a 
beautiful complexion, and it will last him through. And as 
for the Indian brown— firm, smooth, blemishless, pleasant and 
restful to the eye, afraid of no colour, harmonising with all 
tolotjts' and adding a grace to them all— I think there is no 



tot the average white 
perfect tint ‘ T' 

To return to the bungalow. The most gorgeous costui^^l 
?|0resent were worn by some children. They seemed to blaz^i 
riao bright were the colours and so brilliant the jewels struh^ 
' :;Wer the rich materials. These children were professions^ 
‘ nautch-dancers, and looked like girls, but they were boy£^| 
They got up by ones and twos and fours and danced and saxigil 
to an accompaniment of weird music. Their posturings 
gesturings were elaborate and graceful, but their voices wSeif 
stringently raspy and unpleasant, and there was a good deal of J 
monotony about the tune. 

By and by there was a burst of shouts and cheers outsid^ ;'J 
and the prince with his train entered in fine dramatic 
. He was a stately man, he was ideally costumed, and fairly / 
^ festooned with ropes of gems ; • some of the ropes were of J 
' pearls, some were of uncut great emeralds — emeralds renownedf^v'^ 
in Bombay for their quality and value. Their size was a / 
marvel, and they were enticing to the eye, those rocks. A / 
boy — a princeling — was with the prince, and he also was a / 
radiant exhibition. 


The ceremonies were not tedious. The prince strode to / 
his throne with the port and majesty — and the sternness — of a. \\ 
. Julius Caesar coming to receive and receipt for a back-country 
kingdom and have it over and get out, and no fooling. There' 

\ was a throne for the young prince, too ; and the two sat there» > 
side by side, with their officers grouped at either hand and ,, 
' mosj, accurately and creditably reproducing the pictures which ' 
one sees in the books — pictures which people in the prince’s 
line of business have been furnishing ever since Solomoii«,f 
received the Queen of Sheba and showed her his things. Tbo / 
chief of the Jain delegation read his paper of congratulatbns^ S 
then pushed it into a beautifully engraved silver cylinder, 
which was delivered with ceremony into the prince’s bands 
apd at once delivered by him without ceremony into the hands 
of an officer. I will copy the address here. It is interesting, 
as showing what an Indian prince’s subjects may have oppor- /. 
tpoity to, thank him for in these days of modern English ;fute, / 
as contrasted with’ what his ancestor would have giv^ Jiheite/ " 
opportunity to thank him for a century and a half agb Jte the / 



a^'ldardsi^f be^ p^ 

^pil6 sm£l space. It would have thanked the prince — 
ml ' , li For not slaughtering too many of his people upon mere 

S|' ^ For not stripping them bare by sudden and arbitrary 

S;tax-levies and bringing famine upon them ; 

* 3. For not upon empty pretext destroying the rich and 
f iS^^ng their property ; 

■ ' 4. For not killing, blinding, imprisoning or banishing the 
l^l' ^latives of the royal house to protect the throne from possible 


j 

||V 5‘ Forncft betraying the subject secretly, fora bribe, into 

;>w'the hands of bands of professional Thugs, to be murdered and 
:f' robbed in the prince's back lot. 


Those were rather commpn princely industries in the old 
times, but they and some others of a harsh sort ceased long 
: ago under English rule. Better industries have taken their 
place, as this address from the Jain community will show : 

‘Your Highness, — We the undersigned members of the 
; V Jain community of Bombay have the pleasure to approach 
: your Highness with the expression of our heartfelt congratula- 
tions on the recent conference on your Highness of the 
>/Xnighthood of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. 
y Ten years ago we had the pleasure and privilege of welcoming 
your Highness to this city under circumstances which have 
; made a memorable epoch in the history of your State, for had 
it not been for a generous and reasonable spirit that your High- 
> fiess displayed in the negotiations between the Palitana 
Durbar and the Jain community, the conciliatory spirit that 
" ' iinimatcd our people could not have borne fruit. That was 
;! the first step in your Highness's administration, and it fitly 
i/ elicited the praise of the Jain community and of the Bombay 
Government. A decade of your Highness’s administration, com- 


bined with the abilities, training and acquirements that your 
Highness brought to bear upon it, has justly earned for your 
, Highness the unique and honourable distinction— the Knight- 
hood of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, which 
:;we understand your Highness is the first to enjoy among. 
^eWefs^f your Highness's rank and standing. And we assure 




l:>, you by her Most G«o,W; 

proud than your Highness. 'EsJii-^ 
of commercial factories, schools, hospitals, etc,;j[jy^ 
^ your Highness in your State has marked your Highnesss^^i 
dunng these ten years, and we trust that your Highn'essil;’ 
^ be spared to rule over your people with wisdom and fore^^ 
' stght, and to foster the many reforms that your Highness h^f 
b«en pleased to introduce in your State. We again offer your 
Highness our warmest felicitations for the honour that hasbeen?i\ 
conferred on you. We beg to remain your Highness’s obedient 
servants. ' 'S 

Factones, schools, hospitals, reforms. Th# prince pro- '^ 
^^tes that kind of things in the modern times, and gt {s 
knighthood and guns for it. s 

After the address the prinop responded with snap and ii: 
brevity spoke a moment with half a dozen guests in English 
and mth m official or two ma native tongue, then the garlands ’ 
were distributed as usual, and the function came to an end. ‘ ^ . 


CHAPTER XLV 

Each per^ is bom to one poiisession which outvalues all his others— 
his last breath.-yWrf’«W mUon’s New Calendar. 

* 

Toward midnight, that night, there was another function. 
This was a Hindoo wedding— no, I think it was a betrothal 
ceremony. Always before, we had driven through streets that 
were multitudinous and tumultuous with picturesque native 
life, but now there was nothing of that. We seemed to move 
through a city of the dead. There was hardly a suggestion of 
We in those still Md vacant streets. Even the crows were 
V j But everywhere on the ground lay sleeping natives— 
hundreds. They lay stretched at full length. 
“ blankets, heads and all Their 
.attitudes and their rigidity counterfeited death. The plague ' 
not m Bombay then, but it is devastating the city mw, ■ 
The shops are deserted, now, half of the people hay? fleij, gn4 ' 


we had pierced deep into the native quarter and were' 
^ ^ , riding its narrow dim lanes, we had to go carefully, for men : 
l^e stretched asleep all about and there was hardly room to ” 
J|&ive between them. And every now and then a swarm of rats 
^lybuld scamper across past the horses’feet in the vague light — the 
^'iBibeaiw of the rats that are carrying the plague from house to 
• house in Bombay now. The shops were but sheds, little booths 
"Open to the street; and the goods had been removed, and on 
4he counters families were sleeping, usually v/ith an oil lamp 
l^resent. Recurrent dead-watches, it looked like. 

^ But at last we turned a corner and saw a great glare of light 
hahead. It was the home of the bride, wrapped in a perfect 
conflagration ofilluminations,— mainly gas- work designs, gotten 
.-up specially for the occasion. Within was abundance of 
brilliancy — flames, costumes, colours, decorations, mirrors — it 
was another Aladdin show. 

The bride was a trim and comely little thing of twelve 
> years, dressed as we would dress a boy, though more ex- 
‘ pensively than we should do it, of course. She moved about, 
//very much at her ease, and stopped and talked with the guests 
i; and allowed her wedding jewelry to be examined. It was very 
;',fine. Particularly a rope of great diamonds, a lovely thing to 
\ look at and handle. It had a great emerald hanging to it. 

The bridegroom was not present. He was having betrothal 
.'..festivities of his own at his father’s house. As I understood 
' he and the bride were to entertain company every night 
\', ,iand nearly all night for a week or more, then get married, if 
' alive. Both of the children were a little elderly, as brides and 
/ grooms go, in India — twelve ; they ought to have been married a 
'" year or two sooner; still, to a stranger twelve seems quite young 
enough, 

’ A while after midnight a couple of celebrated and high- 
priced nautch-girls appeared in the gorgeous place, and danced 
arid sang. With them were men who played upon strange in- 
struments which made uncanny noises of a sort to make one s 
flesh creep. One of these instruments was a pipe, and to its 
music the girls went through a performance which repre- 
fsnted shake charming. It seemed a doubtful sort of musie 








. ^ U ^iiilccfs like it and will come out of th^r holes i^d S ^ 
it With eveiy evidence of refreshment and gratitiide*' v^ 

• ^aid that at an entertainment in his grounds once, the 
brought out half a dozen snakes, and the music had to b6^ 
stopped before they would be persuaded to go. Nobo4ySI 
wanted their company, for they were bold, familiar 
dangerous; but no one would kill’ them, of course, fsr it 
sinful for a Hindoo to kill any kind of a creature. p 

We withdrew from the festivities at two in the mornittgli|j| 
Another picture, then — but it has lodged itself in my memory ^ 
rather as a stage-scene than as a reality. It is of a porch, and-|| 
short flight of steps crowded with dark faces and ghostly-whifc| 
draperies flooded with the strong glare from the dazzling k in- 
centration of illuminations; and midway of the steps ouc;H 
conspicuous figure for accent — a^turbaned giant, with a nam'e^\' 
according to his size : Rao Bahadur Baskirao Balinkanje Pitale^i^,’, 
Vakeel to his Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda. Without him, < 
the picture would not have been complete ; and if his name ^ 
had been merely Smith, he wouldn’t have answered. Close at \ 
hand on house-fronts on both sides of the narrow street were '5? 
Jlluminations of a kind commonly employed by the natives-rr.V 
scores of glass tumblers (containing tapers) fastened a fewJi 
inches apart all over great latticed frames, forming starry \ 
constellations which showed out vividly against their black y' 
backgrounds. As we drew away into the distance down the^; - 
dim lanes the illuminations gathered together into a singlev;^ 
mass, and glowed out of the enveloping darkness like a sun. 

Then again the deep silence, the skurrying rats, the dim) ' 
forms stretched everywhere on the ground ; and on either hand\..; 
those open booths counterfeiting sepulchres, with counterfeit | 
corpses sleeping motionless in the flicker of the counterfeit 
death-lamps. And now, a year later, when I read the cables 
grams I seem to be reading of what I myself partly saw— 
.saw before it happened — in a prophetic dream, as it were* 


One cablegram says, * Business in the native town is about 
suspended.- Except the wailing and the tramp of the funerals 
, there is but little life or movement. The closed, shops 
exceed in number those that remain open,’ Another that 
325 ,oop.of the people have fled the city and are carty^ tbe'. 
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, ^ to the country* Three (kyetatocotoe$ the news/ The 

J^rpOf^uletipn is reduced by The refugees have carried 

'Iwe disease to Karachi : ‘ 220 cases, 214 deaths/ A day or two 
later, *52 fresh cases, a// of which proved fatal/ * 

* t The plague carries with it a terror which no other disease 
i#' can excite ; for of all diseases known to men it is the deadliest 
' —by far the deadliest. ‘ Fifty-two fresh cases — ail fatal* It 
^ is the Black Death alone that slays like that. We can all 
imagine, after a fashion, the desolation of a plague-stricken 
city, and the stupor of stillness broken at intervals by distant 
bursts of wailing, marking the passing of funerals, here and 
there and yonder, but I suppose it is not possible for us to 
realise to ourselves the nightmare of dread and fear that 
possesses the living who are present in such a place and cannot 
get away. That half million fled from Bombay in a wild panic 
suggests to us something of what they were feeling, but perhaps 
not even they could reali'.e what the half million were feeling 
whom they left stranded behind to face the stalking horror 
without chance of escape. Kinglake was in Cairo many years 
ago during an epidemic of the Black Death, and he has 
imagined the terrors that creep into a man’s heart at such a 
time and follow him until they themselves breed the fatal sign 
in the armpit, and then thedclinum with confused images, and 
home-dieams, and reeling billiard tables, and then the sudden 
blank of dcatli* 


CHAPTER XLVI 

Hunger is the handmaid of genius. — Pude^nfuad WihoiPs hitw 
Calendar, 

One day during our stay in Bombay there was a criminal 
trial of a most interesting sort, a terribly realistic chapter out 
of the Arabian Nights, a strange mixture of simplicities and 
pieties and murderous practicalities which brought back the 
forgotten days of Thuggee and made them live again ; in fact 
even made them believable. It was a case where a young 
girl had been assassinated for the sake of her trifling ornaments, 
things not worth a labourer’s day’s wages in America. This 
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tiung could have been done in many other countries^ boT 
hardly with the cold business-like depravity, absence of fe&Tf 
absence of caution, destitution of the sense of horror, repentance;^ 
remorse, exhibited m this case. Elsewhere the murderer 


would have done his crime secretly, by night, and without 
witnesses ; his fears would have allowed him no peace while 
the dead body was in his neighbourhood, he would not have 
rested until he had gotten it safe out of the way and hidden 
as effectually as he could hide it But this Indian murderer 
does his deed in the full light of day, cares nothing for the ‘ 
presence of witnesses, is m no way incommoded by the society 
of the corpse, takes his own time about disposing of it, and the 
whole party are so indifferent, so phlegmatic, that they lake 
their regular sleep as if nothing was happening and no haifers 
hanging over them , and these five bland people close the 
episode with a religious service'* The whole thing read 5 like 
a Meadows-Taylor Thug talc of half a century ago ; as one may 
see by this official rcpoit of the tiial ; 

‘At the Maragon Police Court yesterday Superintendent 
Nolan again charged Tookaram, Suntoo Savat, Baya, woman, 
her daughter Krishni, and Gopal Vithoo Bhana>ker, before 


Mr. Phiroze Hoshang Dastui, Fourth Presidency Magistrate, 
under sections 302 and 109 of the Code, mth ha\ing on the 
night of December 30 last murdered a Hindoo girl named 
Cassi, aged twelve, by strangulation, in the room of a chawl at 
Jackana Bunder, on the Sewn Road, and also with aiding and 
abetting each other in the commission of the offence. 

‘ Mr F. A. Little, public prosecutor, conducted the case on 
behalf of the Crown, the accused being undefended. 

‘ Mr. Little applied under the provisions of the Criminal 
Procedure Code to tender pardon to one of the accused, 
Krishni, woman, aged twenty-two, on her undertaking to make 
a true and full statement of facts under which the deceased 


girl Cassi w^as murdered 

•The magistrate having granted the public prosecutor’s 
application, the accused Krishni went into the witness-box, 
and, on being examined by Mr, Little, made the following 
confession : — “ I am a mill-hand employed at the Jubilee MilL 
I recollect the day (Tuesday) on which the body of the 
d^cease4 Cassi was found. Previous to that I attended the 



8o4 when I savv five persons in the housfe, vk., the first 
sd, Tookaram, who is my paramour ; my mother, the ^ 
d accused, Baya ; the accused Gopal, and two guests , 
3 Kamji Daji and Annaji Gungaram. Tookaram rented 
^^e room of the chawl situated at Jackaria Bunder Road from 
owner Girdharilal Radhakishan, and in that room I, my 
Kparamour Tookaram, and his younger brother Yessoo Maha- 
,^Jdhoo live. Since his arrival in Bombay from his native coun- 
Vtry Yessoo came and lived with us. When I returned from 
Jthe mill in the afternoon of that day, I saw the two guests 
f^seated on a cot in the verandah, and a few minutes after the 
J'^accused Gopal came and took his seat by their side, while I 
if:and my mother were seated inside the room. Tookaram, who 
/had gone out to fetch some and betd-nuts, on his return . 
home had brought the two geests with him. After returning 
home he gave them pan suparL While they were eating it 
my mother came out of the room and inquired of one of the 
. guests, Ramji, what had happened to his foot, when he replied 
/that he had tried many remedies, but they had done him no 
: good. My mother then took some rice in her hand and pro- 
phesied that the disease which Ramji wai suffering from would 
not be cured until he returned to his native country. In the 
meantime the deceased Cassi came from the direction of an 
outhouse, and stood in front on the Ihreshhold of our room 
with a lota in her hand. Tookaram then told his two guests 


to leave the room and they then went up the steps towards the 
' quarry. After the guests had gone away, I'ookaram seized the 
deceased, who had come into the room, and he afterwards put 
a waistband around her, and tied her to a post which supports 
a loft. After doing this, he pressed the girl’s throat, and 
having tied her mouth with the dhotur (now shown in Court) 
fastened it to the post. Having killed the girl, Tookaram 
removed her gold head-ornament and a gold puttee^ and also 
took charge of her lota. Besides these two ornaments Cassi 


had on her person ear-studs, a nose-ring, some silver toe-rings, 
two necklaces, a pair of silver anklets and bracelets. Tookaram 
afterwards tried to remove the silver anklets, the ear-studs, and 
:he nose-ring, but he failed in his attempt. While he was 
^oihg so, 1, my mother, and Gopal were present. After 
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retnoving the two gold ornaments he handed them Ovjtf td^ 
Gopal^ who was at the time standing near me* When he 
killed Oissi, Tookaram threatened to strangle me also *f 1 ^ 
informed anyone of this. Gopal and m} self were then stjjand* 
ing at the door of our room, and we both were threatened by 
Tookaram. My mother, Baya, had seized the legs of the 
deceased at the time she was killed, and whilst she was being 
tied to the post. Cassi then made a noise. Tookaram and 
my mother took part in killing the girl. After the murder her 
body was wrapt up in a mattress and kept on the loft over the 
door of our room When Cassi was strangled the door of the 
room was fastened from the inside by Tookaram. This deed 
was committed shortly after my return home from woik irt*. 
the mill. Tookaram put the bod> of the deceased in tho? 
mattress, and after it was left on the loft he went to have his 
head shaved by a baiber namdd Samhhoo Raghco, who lives 
only one door away fiom me. My mother and ri>self then 
remained in the possession of the information. I was slapped 
and threatened by my paramour Tookaram, and that was the 
onl> reason w hy I did not inform an) one at that time \\ hen I 
lo*d Tookaram that I would give infbimation of the occurrence 
he slapped me. 'Ihc accused Gopal was asked by Tookaram 
to go baek to his room and he did so, taking away with him 
the two gold 01 nameuts and the \ essoo Mahadhoo, a 

brolher-in 1 iw of Tookaram, came to the hou >>0 and asked 
lookaram why he was woshmg, the witeipipc being just 
opposite? Tookaiam replied thit be was washing his dhotur 
as a fowl had polluted it. About six oMock in the evening of 
that day my m ather gave me three pice and asked me to buy 
a cocoanut, and I gave the money to Yessoo, who went and 
fcUhed a coroanut and some betel kaves Y hen Yessoo and 
others were in the room I was bathing, and after I finished my 
bath, my mother took the cocoanut and the betel leaves from 
Yessoo, and we five went to the sea. Ihe paity consisted of 
Tookaram, my mother, i c^soo, Tookaiam^s younger bi other, 
and myscll On reaching the seashore, my niothci made the 
offering to the sea, and piiyed to be pai cloned for what we 
liad done Before we went to the sea someone came to in- 
quire after the girl Cassi 1 he police and other people came 
to make Aese mquiries both before and after we left the house 
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pn the' seashore. The police questioned my mother about the 
' gffl, an4 she replied that Cassi had come to her door but 
ibeA left, The next day the police questioned Tookaram, and 
jie |oo gave a similar reply. This was said the same night 
yAiiS the search was made for the girl. After the offenng 
was made to the sea we partook of the cocoanut and returned 
home, when my mother gave me some food, but Tookaram 
did not partake of any food that night After dinner I and 
my mother slept inside the room and lookoram slept on a cot 
near his brother in law Ytssoo Mahadhoo, jUst outside the 
door* That was not the usual place >^here lookaram slept. 
He usually slept inside the room The body of the deceased 
remained on the loft i\hen I went to s’cep The room in 
which we slept was locked, and I heard th\t my paramour 
Tookaram was restless outside About three o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning Tookaram knocked at the door when both 
my sell and my mother opened it He then told me to go to 
the steps loading to the quarry and sec if any one was about. 
These steps kd to a stable through which w( go to the quarry 
at the back of the compound When I got to the step^, I saw 
no one thcie lookaram asked me if an\ one was there, and 
I replied tint I could ste no one about He then took the 
body of the cl< ceised fiom tht loft, and basing wrapped it up 
in Its sa/Uf asked me to ''ceoinpany him to the steps of the 
quarry, and I did so Ihc s^t/cc now produci^d here was the 
same BcMde the sa/te there was also a r/irjAe on the body. 
He then carried the body m his arms, and went up to the 
steps through the stable and then to the nghthand tow aids a 
sa^i^s bungalow, where lookaram placed the body near a 
wall. All the time I and my mother w ere with him AMien 
the body was taken down, Yessoo was lying on the cot After 
depositing the body under the wall, we all returned home, and 
soon after 5 a m the police again came cand took 1 ookaram 
away About an hour after they returned and took me and 
^ly mother away Wo were questioned about it, when I made 
a statement Iwo nouis later 1 was taken to the room, and I 
pointed out this waistband, the dhoiur^ the mattre^is, and the 
wooden post to Superintendent Nolan and Inspectors Roberts 
and Rashanih m the presence of my mother and Tookaram, 
Tookatam killed the girl Cassi for W omamentSi which be 




tied The body vas found in the same plaice 
deposited by Tookaram.” ' 

The criminal side of the native has always been picturi 
always readable. The Thuggee and one or two other pS 
larly outrageous features of it have been suppressed by ,^^ef| 
English, but there is enough of it left to keep it darkly iiitV;'/ 
resting. One finds evidence of these survivals in the 
papers, Macaulay has a light-throwing passage upon 
matter in his great historical sketch of Warren Hastings, 
where he is describing some effects which followed the tempo- 
rary paralysis of Hastings’s powerful government brought- 
about by Sir Philip Francis and his party ; 

. ‘The natives considered Hastings as a fallen man ; a’^d, : 
they acted after their kind. Some of our readers may have^^^"^" 
seen, in India, a cloud of crows pecking a sick vulture 
death — no bad type of what happens in that country as often , 
as fortune deserts one who has been great and dreaded. In "" 
an instant, all the sycoi)hants, who had lately been ready to lie > 
for him, to forge for him, to pander for him, to poison for him, 
hasten to purchase the favour of his victorious enemies by 
accusing him. An Indian Government has only to let it be 
understood that it wishes a particular man to be ruined, and - 
in twenty-four hours it will be furnished with grave charges, ' . 
supported by depositions so full and circumstantial, that any -r 
person unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity would regard them ' 
as decisive. It is well if the signature of the destined victim ' 
is not counterfeited at the foot of some illegal compact, and if i ' 
some treasonable paper is not slipped into a hiding-place in his 
house.’ 

That was nearly a century and a quarter ago. An article 
in one of the chief journals of India (the ‘Pioneer’) shows 
that in some respects the native of to-day is just what his 
ancestor was then. Here are niceties of so subtle and delicate 
a sort that they lift their breed of rascality to a place amorilg ' 
the fine arts, and almost entitle it to respect : ^ 

‘The records of the Indian Courts might certainly^ 
reKed upon to prove that swindlers as a class in the East cot 
■very close to, if they do not surpass, in brilliancy of execute 
and origyiality of design the most expert of their fratenuty i 
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and Am^ica. India in special is the home Of forgery. 
Theiti some particular districts which are noted as marts for 
the finest specimens of the forger’s handiwork. The business 
is carried on by firms who possess stores of stamped papers to 
^uif every emergertty. They habitually lay in a stock of fresh 
stamped papers every year, and some of the older and more 
thriving houses can supply documents for the past forty years 
iaeky bearing the proper water mark and po^msing the genuine 
appearance of age. Other districts ha^e earned notoriety for 
Allied perjury, a pre eminence that excites a respectful admira- 
^ tion when one thinks of the universal pre% alence of the arty 
and persons desiious of succeeding in false suits are ready to 
pay handsomely to avail themselves of the services of these 
local experts as witnesses ’ 

Various instances illustiame of the methods of these 
swindlers are given. They c\hibit deep cunning and total 
depravity on the part of the swindler and his pals, and more 
obtuseness on the part of the victim than one would expert to 
find in a country where suspicion of your neighbour must 
surely be one of the earliest things learned The favSunte 
subject IS the >oung fool who has just come into a fortune 
and is trying to see how pooi a use he can put it to I will 
quote one example : 

‘Sometimes another foim of confidence trick is adopted 
which is invariably successful The parjjgular pigeon is spotted, 
and his acquaintance having been ^ ^ encouraged m 

every form of vice. When the fnenasnip is thoroughly esta- 
blished, tlie swindler remarks to the young man that he 
a brother who has asked him to Jend him Rs 10,000. The 
swindlei says he his the money and would lend it, but as the 
liorrower is his brother he cannot thaige interest So he pro- 

1 i that he should hand the dupe the money and the latter 
d lend It to the swindler’s brother exacting a heavy pre- 
ent of interest which it is pointed out they may equally 
' in dissipation. The dupe sees no objection, and on the 
inted day receives Rs. 7,000 from the svimdler, which he 
f over to the confederate. 1 he latter is profuse in his 
and executes a promissory note for Rs. 10,000 payable 
arer. The swindler allows the scheme to remain quiescent 
% time, and then suggests that as the money has i;ot been 
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and ^ would be tinpi^siimt 
TOuld be better to sell the note in the baz^f, 
hands the note over, for the money he advanced was h6| his, 
and on being informed that it would be necessary to have' his 
signature on the back, so as to render the security negotiable;; 
he signs without any hesitation. The swindler passes it on to 
confederates, and the latter employ a respectable firm of 
solicitors to ask the dupe if his signature is genuine. 
admits it at once, and his fate is sealed. A suit is filed by 
a confederate against the dupe, the accomplices being made 
co-defendants. They admit their signatures as indorsers, and 
the one swears he bought the note for value from the dupe. 
The latter has no defence, for no Court w^ould believe the 
apparently idle explanation of the manner in which he came^to 
endorse the note.’ 

There is only one India 1 It is the only country that has 
a monopoly of grand and imposing specialties. When anotlier ; 
country has a remarkable thing, it cannot have it all to itself ‘ 
— sog^e other country has a duplicate. But India— that is 
different. Its marvels arc its own ; the patents cannot be * 
infringed ; imitations are not possible. And think of the size 
of them, the majesty of them, the weird and outlandish 
character of the most of them 1 

There is the Death : India invented it ; 

bty birth. 

¥tiS India’s invention. 

j in fact rejoicingly burned 

to death ^ the bodies of their dead husband^hi a 
^ngle year, tight hundred would do it this year if the British 
Government would let them ^ 

.miSns in the 0 ? 
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she has been used to wealth on so vast a scale that she had to 
shorten ao single words the expressions describing great sums* 
She describes one hundred thousand with one word— a 
She describes ten millions with one word — a irrcfre. 

In the bowels of the granite mountains she has patiently 
carved out dozens of vast temples, and made them glorious 
W'ith sculptured colonnades and stately groujjs of statuary, and 
has adorned the eternal walls with noble paintings. She has 
built fortresses of such magnitude that the show-stiongholds of 
the rest of the \sorld are but modest little things by compari- 
son ; palaces that are wonders for ranty of mnienals, delicacy 
and beauty of woikmaiibhip, and for cost , and one tomb 
which men go around the globe to see. It takes eighty nations, 
speaking eighty languages, to people her, and they number 
three hundred millions 

On top of all this she is the mother and home of that 
wonder of wondeis — ’-and of that mystery of mysteries, 
the Satanic brotherhood of the Thugs. 

India had the start of the whole woild, in the beguining 
of things She had the first civihsativ , she had the first 
accuii uLilion of material wxalth ; she was populous with deep 
thinkers and subtle intelleits , she had mines, and woods, and 
a fruitful soil. It would seem as if she should have kept the 
lead, and should be to not the meek dependent of an alien 
master, but mistress of the woild and dtlntring law and com- 
mand to eveiy tribe and nation m it. But in truth there w»as 
nevei «iny possibility of such supremat^y for lier. If theie h ul 
bten bill one India and one language— but theie were eighty 
of them * Where there are eighty nations and several hundicd 
goyeiiuuents, fighting and quairellmg must be the common 
business of life , unity of purpose and policy are impossible ; 
out of such elements supremacy m the world cannot come. 
Evei caste itself could have had the defeating effect of a 
miiltiplicitv of tongues, no doubt, for it separates a people into 
layers, and layers, and still other layers, that have no com- 
munity of feeling with each other ; and in such a condition of 
things as that, patriotism can have no healthy growth. 

It was the division of the country into so many states and 
nations that made Thuggee possible and prosperous. It is 
difficult to realise the situation. But perhaps one may 
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ruptions for travellers and traders, interpreters able to handl^J 
all the languages very rare or non-existent, and a few wadi'i 
always going on here and there and yonder as a further embaff • 
rassment to commerce and excursioning. It would mayf 
intercommunication in a measure ungeneral. India had eighty f 
languages, and more custom-houses than cats. No clever man| 
with the instinct of a highway robber could fail to notice whatvi 
a chance for business was here offered. India was full of clever^ 
men with the highwayman instinct ; and so, quite naturally, ^ 
the brotherhood of the Thugs came into being to meet theJ\' 
long-felt want. ^ 

How long ago that was, nobody knows — centuries, it is " 
supposed. One of the chiefest wonders connected with it was 
the success with which it kept its secret. The English trader ..-j 
did business in India two hundred years and more before ha * 
ever heard of it ; and yet it was assassinating its thousands all • 
around him every year, the whole time. 


CHAPTER XLVIl : 

The old saw says, * Let a sleeping dog lie.* Right. Still, when there 
is much at stake it is better to get a newspaper to do \\..-^Pudd^nh$ad,. 
Wilson^ 5 New Calendar, 

From Diary \ January 2%,— \ learned of an Thug-book: 

the other day. I was not aware before, that there was such 
thing. I am allowed temporary use of it. We are making pre- ' 
parations for travel. Mainly the preparations are purchases of 
bedding. This is to be used in sleeping berths in the trains \ in 
private houses sometimes j and in nine-tenths of the hotels. It 
is not realisable ; and yet it is true. It is a survival ; an appa- 
rently unnecessary thing which in some strange way has outlived 
conditions which once made it necessary. It conies down 
torn a time when the railway and the hotel did not exist; 
when the occasional white traveller went horseback or by 



stojppc^d' , 
' aV easy distances by 'the Governm^t— a' shelter, 
lll^etely, and nothing more. He had to carry bedding along, or 
without. The dwellings of the English residents are spacious, 

f " wihfortable, and commodiously furnished, and surely it must 
fee an odd sight to see half a dozen guests come filing into such 
it place dumping blankets and pillows here and there and 
Everywhere. But custom makes incongruous things congruous. 
One buys the bedding, with waterproof hold-all for it at 
i,?;; almost any shop — there is no difficulty about it. 

^ ' January 30. — What a spectacle the railway station was, at 
^rtrain time I It was a very large station, yet when we arrived it 
1 VSfeeemed as if the whole world was present — half of it inside, the 


otlicr half outside, and both halves, bearing mountainous head- 
; loads of bedding and other freight, trying simultaneously to 
pass each other, in opposing floods, in one narrow door. These 
: ' opposing floods were patient, gentle, long-suffering natives 
with whites scattered among them at rare intervals ; and 
wherever a white man’s native servant appeared, that native 


seemed to have put aside his natural gentleness for the time 
..and invested himself with the white man’s privilege of making 
a way for himself by promptly shoving all intervening black 
things out of it. In these exhibitions of authority Satan was 
scandalous. He was probably a Thug, in one of his former 
incarnations. 


Inside the great station, tides upon tides of rainbow- 
, costumed natives swept along, this way and that, in massed 
and bewildering confusion, eager, anxious, belated, distressed \ 
and washed up to the long trains and flowed into them with 
' their packs and bundles, and disappeared, followed at once by 
the next wash, the next wave. And here and there, in the 


midst of this hurly-burly, and seemingly undisturbed by it, sat 
great groups of natives on the bare stone floor, — young, slender 
brown women, old, gray, wrinkled women, little soft brown 
babies, old men, young men, boys j all poor people, but all the 
females among them, both big and little, bejewelled with cheap 
and showy nose-rings, toe-rings, leglets and armlets, these 
things constituting all their wealth, no doubt These silent 
crowds sat there with their humble bundles and baskets and 


small household gear about them, and patiently waited— for; 





ms no matter— the thing had been so ordered from on hi| 
therefore why worry ? There was plenty of time, hours 
hours of it, and the thing that was to happen would happen-^"!! 
there was no hurrying it. 

The natives travelled third class, and at marvellously ch^;^ 
rates. They were packed and crammed into cars th^ 
each, about fifty ; and it was said that often a Brahmin of 
highest caste was thus brought into personal touch, and coh’V| 
sequent defilement, with persons of the lowest castes — no doub|%' 
a very shocking thing if a body could understand it and pro-/^ 
perly appreciate it. Yes, a Brahmin who didn^t own a rupeq^,'\]5 
and couldn’t borrow one, might have to touch elbows with 
rich hereditary lord of inferior caste, inheritor of an ancient 
title a couple of yards long, and te would just have to stand it j ' 
for if either of the two was allowed to go in the cars where the 
sacred white people were, it probably wouldn’t be the august 
poor Brahmin. There was an immense string of those third- ; 
class cars, for the natives travel by hordes ; and a weary hard’ 
night of it the occupants would have, no doubt. 

“When we reached our car, Satan and Barney had already j-: 
arrived there with their train of porters carrying bedding and 
parasols and cigar boxes, and were at work. We named him 
Barney for short ; we couldn’t use his real name, there wasn’t y 
time. It was a car that promised comfort ; indeed, luxury. Yet ^ 
the cost of it — well, economy could no further go; even in 
France; not even in Italy. It was built of the plainest and 
cheapest partially-smoothed boards, with a coating of dull / 
paint on them, and there was nowhere a thought of decoration. ( 
The floor was bare, but would not long remain so when the / 
dust should begin to fly. Across one end of the compart- 
ment ran a netting for the accommodation of hand -baggage ; 
at the other end was a door which would shut, upon compul- 
sion, but wouldn’t stay ohut ; it opened into a narrow little 
closet which had a washbowl in one end of it and a place to' 
put a towel, in case you had one with you — and you would be 
towels, because you buy them with the bedding, 
Imowing that the railway doesn’t furnish them. On each side 
of the car, and running fore and aft, was a broad leather- 





^ iiughi] 

hung, by straps, a leather-coV(^ed'ihelf— ; , 

on. In the daytime you can hitch it up against the waB, 

® w of the, way— and then you have a big unencumbered and 
)ii6st comfortable room to spread out in. No car in any 
country is quite its equal for comfort (and privacy) I think. 

; For usually there are but two persons in it ; and even when 
’^there are four there is but little sense of impaired privacy. 
<>ur own cars at home can surpass the railway world in all: 
/details but that one : they have no cosiness ; there are too 
' many people together. 

At the foot of each sofa was a side-door, for entrance and 
exit. 

Along the whole length of the sofa on each side of the car 
ran a row of large single-plate windows, of a blue tint— blue to 
soften the bitter glare of the* sun and protect one’s eyes from 
torture. These could be let down out of the way when one 
wanted the breeze. In the roof were two oil lamps which gave 
a liglit strong enough to read by ; each had a green doth 
, attachment by which it could be covered when the light should 
. be no longer needed. 

While we talked outside with frienis, Barney and Satan 
; placed the hand-baggage, books, fiuits and soda-bottles in the 
. racks, the hold-alls and heavy baggage in the closet, hung the 
overcoats and sun-helincts and towels on the hooks, hoisted 
the two bed-shelves up out of the way, then shouldered their 
bedding and retired to the third-class. 

Now, then, you see what a handsome, spacious, light, airy, 
home-like place it was, wherein to walk up and dowm, or sit 
aod write, or stretch out and read and smoke. A central door 
„in the forward end of the compaitment opened into a similar 
compartment. It was occupied by my wnfe and daughter. 
About nine in the evening, while we halted awhile at a station, 
Barney and Satan came and undid the clumsy big hold-alls, 
and spread the bedding on the sofas in both compartments— 
mattresses, sheets, gay coverlets, pillows, all complete; there 
are bo chambermaids in India— apparently it is an office that 
was never heard of. Then they closed the communicating 
dooxi tidied up our place, put the night-clothing on the 
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beds and the slippers under thenii then ^returned td tiheit oWn^ 
quarters. f 

January 31.— It was novel and pleasant, and I stayed 
awake as long as 1 could, to enjoy it, and to read about those 
strange people, the Thugs In my sleep they remained with 
me, and tried to strangle me. The leader of the gang was 
that giant Hindoo who was such a picture m the strong light ^ 
wh'^n we were leaving those Hindoo betrothal festivities at two 
o’clock in the morning— Rao Bahadur Baskirao Balinkanje 
Pitale, Vakeel to the Gaikwar of Baroda. It was he that 
brought me the invitation from his master to go to Baroda 
and lecture to that prince— and now he was misbehaving in 
my dreams But all things can happen in dreams It is 
indeed as the Sweet Singer of Michigan says — irrelevantly, of \ 
course, for the one and unfailing great quality which dis- 
tinguishes her poetry from Shakespeare’s and makes itpreciou? 
to us is its stern and simple irrelevancy ; 

My heart wis gay and happy, 

This was ever m my mind, 

There is better times a coming, 

And 1 hope some da} to find 
Myself capable of composing 
It was my heart’s delight 
To compose on a scnlimental subject 
If it c Jine in my mind just right * 

Bafoda — Aimed at seven this morning Ihe dawn was 
just bct,inning to show It was forlorn to have to turn out in a 
strange place at such a time, and the blinking lights in the 
station made it stem night still But the gentlemen who had 
come to receive us were there with their servants, and they 
made quick work, iheie was no lost time We weie soon 
outside and moving swiftly through the soft grey light, and 
presently were comfoitably housed— with more servants to 
help than we were used to, and with rather embarrassingly 
important officials to diiect them. But it was custom j they 
spoke Ballarat English, their bearing was charming and hospi- 
table, and so all went well. 

Breakfast was a satisfaction. Across the lawns was visible 

* 7 he i>€ntimental Song Lool, p 49 ; theme, * The Author's Early 
Life/ X9th stanza. 
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leisurely up and down long inclines, drawing , 
; and out of the stillness came the suffering screech of 
machinery — not quite musical, and yet soothingly melan-* 
i|J^oly.and dreamy and reposeful — wail of lost spirits, one 
S^ihight imagine. And commemorative and reminiscent, per- 
'^yhaps ; for of course the Thugs used to throw people down 
jrgthat well when they were done with them. 

’ After breakfast the day began — a sufficiently busy one. 
We were driven by winding roads through a vast park, with 
noble forests of great trees, and with tangles and jungles of 
y ipvely growths of a humbler sort ; and at one place three large 
grey apes came out and pranced across the road — a good deal 
of SL surprise, and an unpleasant one, for such creatures belong 
. 3; in the menagerie, and they look artificial and out of place in 
'"A wilderness. * 


We came to the city, by and by, and drove all through it. 
Intensely Indian, it was, and crumbly, and mouldering, and 
immemorially old, to all appearance. And the houses— oh, 
indescribably quaint and curious they were, with their fronts 
an elaborate lace-work of intricate and beautiful wood- 


‘ carvings, and now and then further adorn 2d with rude pictures 
of elephants and princes and gods done in shouting colours ; 
and all the ground-floors along these cramped and narrow 
lanes occupied as shops— shops unbelievably small, and impos- 
sibly packed with merchantable rubbish, and with nine-tenths- 
; naked natives squatting at their work of hammering, pound- 
. ing, brazing, soldering, sewing, designing, cooking, measuring 
‘ out grain, grinding it, repairing idols — and then the swarm of 
; tagged and noisy humanity under the horses' feet and every- 
where, and the pervading reek and fume and smell ! It was 
all wonderful and delightful. 


Imagine a file of elephants marching through such a 
crevice of a street and scraping the paint off both sides of it 
With their hides. How big they must look, and how little 
they must make the houses look ; and when the elephants are 
in their glittering court costume, what a contrast they must 
make with die humble and sordid surroundings. And when a 
mad elephant goes raging through, belting right and left with 
Ms trunk, how do these swarms of people get out of ^he way ? 



l ^pipqi^tt js ft. thing which hai^ns ftOf 
, season (for elephants have a mad season)* ‘ , tf>|‘| 

I wonder bow old the town is. There are patcb^ji 
' ^building— massive structures, monuments, apparently-7^ 
are so battered and worn, and seemingly so tired and so bii 
dened with the weight of age, and so dulled and stupefie 
with trying to remember things they forgot before histcay"^ 
began, that they give one the feeling that they must have beepw 
a part of original Creation. This is indeed one of the oldest 
of the princedoms of India, and has always been celebratedlf 
for its barbaric pomps and splendours, and for the wealth of i| 
its princes. 


CHAPTER XLVIII '2 

It takes your enemy and your friend, working together, to hurt you 
the heart ; the one to slander you and the other to get the news to you.-^^^,-' 
JPudd ^nhead Wihot^s New Calendar* ''V 

^ , .,‘ 1 - 

OuT of the town again ; a long drive through open country, '^ 
by winding roads among secluded villages nestling in the inr 3 
viting shade of tropic vegetation, a Sabbath stillness every- S 
where, sometimes a pervading sense of solitude, but always^;" 
barefoot natives gliding by like spirits, without sound of foot- 
fall, and others in the distance dissolving away and vanishing 
like the creatures of dreams. Now and then a string of stately^ 
camels passed by— always interesting things to look at— an^^V 
they were velvet-shod by nature, and made no noise. 
there were no noises of any sort in this paradise. Yes, onc0^(’*' 
there was one, for a moment : a file of native convicts passed./ 
along in charge of an officer, and we caught the soft clink of ;>!- 
tlieir chains. In a retired spot, resting himself under a trc 4 
was a holy person— a naked black fakeer, thin and skinny, and , 
whitey-gray all over with, ashes. 

By and by to the elephant stables, and I took a ride } b^t ' 
it was by request— I did not ask for it, and didn't want it ; but J 
I took it, because otherwise they would have thought | wa^ -I 
'lafraid, wbich I was. The elephant kneels down, by 
— ^one end of him at a time — and you climb the lit^d^ ’ 
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get inb the howdah, and then he gets up, one end at a thne» 

' Just as a^bipgets up over a wave , and after that, as he stndes 
monstrously about, his motion is much like a ship’s motion. 
The mahout bores into the back of his head with a great iron 
prod, and you wonder at his temerity and at the elephant’s 
patience, and you think that perhaps the patience will not last; 
hut It does, and nothing happens The mahout talks to the 
elephant in a low voice all the time, and the elephant seems to 
Understand it all and to be pleased with it , and he obeys 
every order m the most contented and docile way Among 
these twenty five elephants were two which were larger than 
any I had ever seen before, and if 1 had thought 1 could learn 
Jto not be afraid, I would have taken one of diem while the 
police were not looking 

In the howdah house there, were many howdahs that were 
made of silver, one of gold, and one of old n ory, and equipped 
With cushions and canopies of rich and costly stuffs Ihe 
wardrobe of the elephants was there, too vast velvet cov ers 
stiflf and heavy with gold embroidery , and bells of silver and 
gold , and ropes of these metals for fastening the things on — 
harne-js, so to speak , and monster hoops of massive gold for 
the elepl ant to wear on his ankles when he is out m procession 
on business of state 

But we did not see thf' treasury of Ciown jewels, and that 
was a disappointment, for in mass and richness it ranks only 
second m India By mistake we were t \l en to see the new 
palace instead, and w e used up the last remnant of our spare 
time theie It was a pity, too , for the new palace is mi\ed 
modem Amenc in Liiiopcan, and has not a raeiit except cost- 
hness It is wholly foreign to Indn, and impudent and out 
of place Ihe aichitect has escaped Ihis comes of over- 
doing the suppression of the 1 hugs, they had their merits. 
Ihe old palace is Oriental, and charming, and m eonsoii'ince 
with the countiy The old palace would still be great li there 
Were nothing of It but the spacious and lofty hall where the 
durbars are held. It is not a good place to lecture in, on 
account of the echoes, but it is a good place to hold durbars 
m and regulate the affairs of a kingdom, and that is what it is 
for. lit I had It 1 would have a durbar every day, instead of 
Dime cff twice a year. 




lie lattice 1^ an educatea gentlei 
J|i^urbpdin. ' He has been in Europe five ttoi& 

?^lhatthisis costly amusement for him,- since in crossih^' tKe| 

' sea he must sometimes be obliged to drink water from vessel^^S 
; that are more or less public, and thus damage his caste." T<S;f 
get it purified again he must make pilgrimage to some renowh'i^l 
Hindoo temples and contribute a fortune or two to therfL;^ 
His people are like the other Hindoos, profoundly religious 
and they could not be content with a master who was impurel^^^^l 
We failed to see the jewels, but we saw the gold cannori ^ 
and the silver one — they seemed to be six- pounders. They';'''^i; 
were not designed for business, but for salutes upon rare aridi^?4 
particularly important State occasions. An ancestor of the^" 


present Gaikwar had the silver one made, and a subsequent ; ^ 
ancestor had the gold one made in order to outdo him. Thiji.! 
sort of artillery is in keeping with'the traditions of Baroda, which i 
was of old famous for style and show. It used to entertain , / 
visiting rajahs and viceroys with tiger-fights, elephant- fights, f 
illuminations, and elephant-processions of the most glittering 
and gorgeous character. 

It makes the circus a pale poor thing. 

In the train, during a part of the return-journey from ; 
Baroda, we had the com])any of a gentleman who had with him.: J 
a remarkable looking dog. I had not seen one of its kiD 4 
before, as far as I could remember ; iliough of course I niighi V 
have seen one and not noticed it, for I am not acquainted /’v 
with dogs, but only with cats. This dog’s coat was smoothy". 
and shiny and black, and I think it had tan trimmings around i-S 
the edges of the dog, and perhaps underneath. It was a long, 
low dog, with very short, strange legs— legs that curved in f: 
board, something like parentheses turned the wrong way (: 
Indeed, it was made on the plan of a bench for length and^"^ 
lowness. It seemed to be satisfied, but I thought the plan 
poor, and structurally weak, on account of the distance 
between the forward supports and those abaft. With age the . 
■dog s^ck was likely to sag ; and it seemed to me that it would > 
have been a stronger and more practicable dog if it had had, : 
some more legs. It had not begun to sag yet, but the shape ■ ; 
^ of the legs showed that the undue weight imposed upon them , 
was begjnnmg to tell. It had a long nose, and floppy 



(itgidoii^ and a resign^ ^jj^pessii^ 

[ nptHfce to ask what kind of. a dog it was> or how it cam^; 
I deformed, for it was plain that the gentleman was very; 
id of it, and naturally he could be sensitive about it From 
^elicacy I thought it best not to seem to notice it too much- 
doubt a man with a dog like that feels just as a person 
lljdocs who has a child that is out of true. The gentleman was 
merely fond of the dog, he was also proud of it— just the 
Ji^me, again, as a mother feels about her child when it is an 
;/ idiot I could see that he was proud of it, notwithstanding 
r^j,t was such a long dog and looked so resigned and pious. It 
£'had been all over thovorld with him, and had been pilgriming 
'I like that for years and years. It had travelled 50,000 miles by 
sea and rail, and had ridden in front of him on his horse 8,000. 
It had a silver medal from the^ Geographical Society of Great 
^ .Britain for its travels, and I saw it ; and it had won prizes in 
dog shows, both in India and in England — I saw them. He 
said its pedigree was on record in the Kennel Club, and that 
it was a well-known dog. He said a great many people in 
London could recognise it the moment they saw it. I did not 
say anything, but I did not think it anything strange ; I should 
know that dog again, myself, yet I am not careful about 
noticing dogs. He said that when he walked along in London, 
people often stopped and looked at the dog. Of course I did 
■ not say anything, for I did not want to hurt his feelings, but I 
, could have explained to him that if you take a great long low dog 
' like that and waddle it along the street anywhere in the world 
and not charge anything, people will stop and look. He was 
gratified because the dog took prizes. But that was nothing ; 
if I were built like that I could take prizes myself. I wished I 
knew what kind of a dog it was, and what it was for, but I could 
pot very well ask, for that would show that I did not know. 
/Not that I want a dog like that, but only to know the secret of 
its birth. 


I think he was going to hunt elephants with it, because I 
kpow, from remarks dropped by him, that he had hunted large 
^me in. India and Africa, and likes it. But I think that if he 
tries to hunt elephants with it, he is going to be disappointed. 

. i not believe that it is suited for elephants. It lacks energy, 
4 t lacks force of character, it lacks bitterness. These things all 
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•flowed in tlio meekness and resignation oi’itS apr^ijdn, 1% 
would not attack an elephant, I am sure of it. It giight not 
run if it saw one coming, but it looked to me like a dog tha?, 
would sit down and pray. * 

I wish he had told me what breed it was, if there are others J 
but I shall know the dog next time, and then if I can bring 
myself to it 1 will put delicacy aside and ask. If 1 seciti 
strangely interested in dogs, I have a reason for it ; for a dog 
saved me from an embarrassing position once, and thatnas 
made me grateful to those animals ; and if by study I could 
learn to tell some of the kinds from the others, I should b6 
greatly pleased. I only know one kind apart, yet, and that is 
the kind that saved me that time. I always know that kind 
when I meet it, and if it is hungry or lost I take care of it. Th6 
matter happened in this way. * 

It was years and years ago. ^I had received a note from Mr. 
Augustin Daly, proprietor of The Fifth Avenue Theatre, asking 
me to call, the ne\t time I should be in New Yoik. I was writing 
plays, in those days, and he was admiring them and trying to 
get me a chance to get them played m Siberia. I took the 
first train — the early one — the one that leaves Hartford at 
8 29 in the morning. At New Ha\en I bought a paper, and 
found it filled with glaring display-lines about a ‘bench show’ 
there. I had often heard of bench-shows, but had never felt 
any interest in them, because I supposed they were lectures 
that were not well attended. It turned out, now, that it was 
not that, but a dog show. There was a double-leaded column 
about the king feature of this one, which was called a Saint 
Bernard, and was worth $ 10 ^ 000 , and was known to be the hugest 
and finest of his species in the world. I read all this with 
interest, because out of my school boy readings I dimly 
membered how the priests and pilgrims of St Bernard used to 
go out m the storms and dig these dogs out of the snow- 
drifts when lost and exhausted, and give them brandy and 
save their lues and diag them to the monastery and restore 
them with giuel. 

Also, there was a picture of this prize-dog in the paper, a 
noble gr^dt creature with a benignant countenance, standing by 
a table. He was placed m that way so that one conld get a 
right id^ of hi8 great dimensions. You could see that he was 
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j, \,l3tien there was a description wWch went into the 
i^tjs. It gave his enormous weight — 150^ pounds ; gtnd 
" length— 4 ft. 2 in. from stem to stern-post ; and his 
tt — 3 ft. I in. to tlie top of his back. The picture 
[ the figures so impressed me that I could see the beautiful 
l^ddlossus before me, and I kept on thinking about him for 
next two hours ; then I reached New York and he dropped 
^A^out of my mind. 

I ' ' . In the swirl and tumult of the hotel lobby I ran across Mr, 
;vC^ly*s comedian, the late James Lems, of beloved memory,. 
:|and I casually mentioned that I was going to call upon Mr. 
in the evening at eight He looked surprised, and said 
reckoned not. For answer I handed him Mr. Daly’s note. 
‘Its substance was : ‘Come to my private den, over the theatre, 
yiyh'ere we cannot be interrupted. And come by the back way, 

; pot the front No. 642 Sixth Avenue is a cigar shop; pass 
ilhrough it and you are in a paved court, with high buildings 
' around ; enter the second door on the left, and come up 
; stairs.’ 

‘Is this all?’ 

' . ‘Yes,’ I said. 

‘Well, you’ll never get in.* 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because you won’t Or if you do you can draw on me 
for a hundred dollars ; for you will be the first man that has 
accomplished it in twenty-five years. I can’t think what Mr. 
Daly can have been absorbed in. He has forgotten a most 
important detail, and he will feel humiliated in the morning 
%ben he finds that you tried to get in and couldn’t’ 

: y ‘ Why, what is the trouble? * 

^ tell you. You see ’ 

' that point we were swept apart by the crowd, some- 
bo^ detained me with a moment’s talk, and we did not get 
tether again. But it did not matter; I believed he was 
joking, anyway. 

\;At ^ght in the evening I passed through the cigar shop 
andihto the court and knocked at the second door. ^ 

5 * C^me in 1 ’ 

I ^t^red. It was a small room, carpetless, dusty, with a 




theap' wbpdeii pTit|jS^'0ri 
IrisHtnan was standing th«:e, with ^ 

j;iinfcuttoned, and no coat on. I put my hat on the tahl^'j^ ^ " 
was about to say something, when the Irishman took ’ ' 
innings himself. And not with marked courtesy of tone : , 

‘ Well, sor, what will you have ?* 

I was a little disconcerted, and my easy confidence Suffere<tj,^ 
a shrinkage. The man stood as motionless as Gibraltar, ian<|| 
kept his unblinking eye upon me. It was very embarrassing^' i 
very humiliating. I stammered at a false start or tw0|'^ 
then 

‘ I have just run down from ^ “4 

* Av ye plaze, ye’ll not smoke here, ye understand ? ’ v 

1 laid my cigar on the window-ledge ; chased my flighty 

thoughts a moment, then said, in a placating manner-— 

‘ I — I have come to see Mr. Daly.’ 

• Oh, ye Aave, have ye ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, ye’ll not see him.’ 

‘ But he asked me to come.* 


‘ Oh, he did, did he ? ’ ; 

‘Yes, he sent me this note, and * 4" 

‘ Lemme see it.’ 

For a moment I fancied that there would be a change in ; 
the atmosphere, now ; but this idea was premature. The big 
man was examining the note searchingly under the gas-jet. A 
glance showed me that he had it upside down— disheartening ^ 
evidence that he could not read. 

* Is ut his own haiidwrite ? ’ 

‘Yes — he wrote it himself.* 


‘Redid, did he?’ , ^ 

‘Yes.’ : 

‘ Hm. Well, thin, why wud he write it like that?* 

* How do you mean ? ’ 

‘ I mane, why wudn’<- he put his name to ut ? ’ 

‘His name is to it. Tkai^s not it — you are looking 
name.’ r 

I thought that that was a home shot, but he did ndt betray 
that he had been hit He said: ’ ' . 

‘It’s not an aisy one to spell ; how do you pronouno^ if?^;; 
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* ’ 

" Hm. Mike Train. Hm. I don’t remember ut 

"What is It ye want to see him about ? ’ 

^ It isn’t I that want to see hitn^ he wants to see mV 

*Oh, he does, does he?’ 

•Yes.’ 

* What does he want to see ye about ? ’ 

* 1 don’t know.’ 

*Ye don’t know ! And ye confers it, be cod I Well, 1 
can tell ye wan thing — ye’ll not see him. Are ye in the 
business?’ 

‘What business?’ 

‘The show business.’ 

A fatal question. I recognised that I was defeated. If I 
answered no, he would cut the matter short and wave me to 
the door without the grace of h word — I saw it in his uncom- 
promising eye , if I said I was a lecturer, he i^ould despise me, 
and dismiss me with opprobrious words ; if 1 said I was a 
dramatist, he would throw mu out of the window. I saw that 
my case was hopeless, so I chose the course which seemed 
least humiliating, I would pocket ray shame and glide out 
without answering The silence was growing lengthy. 

‘ 1*11 ask ye again : Arc >e in the show business yerself?’ 

‘Yes J’ 

I said It with splendid confidence ; for in that moment the 
very twin of that grand New Haven dog loafed into the room, 
and I saw that Irishman’s eye light eloquently with pride_and 
affection 

‘ Yc arc ? And w hat is it ? ’ 

‘I’ve got a bench show m New IIa\en.' 

The weather change then. 

* Ye don’t say^ sii * And that’s >our show, sir ♦ Oh, Ws a 
grand show, it’s a wonderful show, sir, and a pioud man I am 
to sec your honour this day. And >e’ll be an expert, sir, and 
ye’ll know all about dogs— -more than ever they know then- 
selves, I’ll take me oath to ut.’ 

I said, with modesty — ‘ I believe I have some reputation 
that way In fact my business requires it’ 

‘Ye have some reputation, your honour I Bcdad I bela\e 
you I There’s not a jintleman m the worrld that can lay over 

'u 



dog’s 

own self, and just by the casting of ybur 
0 ;fipon him. Would you mind giving a guess, if ye^' 
;"\'good?' ' 

I knew that upon my answer would depend my fate. 
made this dog bigger than the prize-dog, it would be 
diplomacy, and suspicious ; if I fell too far short of the 
dog, that would be equally damaging. The dog was standii^ 
by the table, and I believed I knew the difference between 
and the one whose picture I had seen in the newspaper tQ kt 
shade. I spoke promptly up and said — V;^|j 

‘It^s no trouble to guess this noble creature’s figureii^i 
height, 3 ft. ; length, 4 ft. ^ in. ; weight, 148^ lbs.’ ;* 

The man snatched his hat from its peg and danced bit «jl 


for joy, shouting-— ' . , i 

‘ YeVe hardly missed it the hair’s breadth, hardly the shaaejl 
of a shade, your honour ! Oh, it’s the miraculous eye 
got, for the judgment of a dog ! ’ 

And still' pouring out his admiration of my capacities, he } 
snatched off his vest and scoured off one of the wooden chaixs "^ 


with it, and scrubbed it and polished it, and said — ,s';! 

‘ There, sit down your honour. I’m ashamed of meself 
I forgot ye were standing all this time ; and do put on yourH^;^^ 
ye mustn’t take cold, it’s a drafty place ; and here is your 
sir, a getting cold, I’ll give ye a light. There. The place 
all yours, sir, and if ye’ll just put your feet on the table andJ| 
make yourself at home, I’ll stir around and get a candle 
light ye up the ould crazy stairs and see that ye don’t come 
anny harrm, for be this time Mr. Daly ’ll be that impatient 
see your honour that he’ll be taking the roof off.’ ' 

He conducted me cautiously and tenderly up the 
lighting the way and protecting me with friendly warnings, 
pushed the door open and bowed me in and went his way, 
mumbling hearty things about my wonderful eye for the pditit^ 
of a dog. Mr. Daly was writing and had his back to me. 
glanced over his shoulder presently, then jumped up 

■ '/'Vj: 

*Oh, dear me, I forgot all about giving instractioi|8. ,].I ;'i»^t| 
just writing you, to beg a thousand pardons. BiA 






that's dote it ih Avft^nd-twenty years, l^oa ' 
hdbe him, I know that ; there's not money enough in ^ 

: ISbrk to do it And you didn't persuade him j he is all;, 
f^d iron : there isn't a soft place nor a warm one in him . 

ere. Wliat is your secret ? Look here ; you owe me a 
adred dollars for unintentionally giving you a chance to 
form a miracle—for it is a miracle that you've done.' 
jflp;' ' ‘That is all right,’ I said, ‘collect it of Jimmy Lewis.' 

That good dog not only did me that good turn in the time 
'Jf^Lmy need, but he won for me the envious reputation among 
the theatrical people from the Atlantic to the Pacific of 
: Jbeing the only man in history who had ever run the blockade 
Augustin Daly’s back door. 




CHAPTER XLIX 


/ ' ' If the desire to kill and the opportunity to kill came always together, 
"r Who would escape hanging? — rudd*nhead IVilson's Nina CaUftdar, 

the Train , — Fifty years ago, when I was a boy in the then 
^jremote and sparsely peopled Mississippi valley, vague tales and 
f rumours of a mysterious body of professional murderers came 
wndering in from a country which was constructively as far from 
' ^iasas the constellations blinking in space — India j vaguetales and 
";fumours of a sect called Thugs, who waylaid travellers in lonely 
V^aces and killed them for the contentment of a god whom 
worshipped ; talcs which everybody liked to listen to, and 
ft'^body believed — except with reservations. It was considered 
|ihat the stories had gathered bulk on their travels. The 
died down and a lull followed. Then Eugene Sue's 
:*Witidering Jew' appeared, and made great talk for a while, 
pile character in it was a chief of Thugs — ‘Feringhea’— a 
/ihysterious and terrible Indian who was as slippery and sly as 
seijpent, and as deadly ; and he stirred up the Thug interest 
vi&nce more. But it did not last. It presently died again— this 
Sxoie toiitay dead. 

glance it seemed strange that this should have 

"‘'"'k " s. '' ‘ I' . *n 9 



,1 j.to leallylt vais not sttan|en-4i^ jSbib : 

^ mean, on our side of tl»e water.' 

Thug tales mainly came was a, Govemm^{.i^^ 
iV'ahd without doubt was not republished in America j; 

>: probably never even seen there. Government Reports 1^^- 
no general circulation. They are distributed to the few, a^f 
are not always read by those few. I heard of this Reptnt 
the first time a day or two ago, and borrowed it. It is fiill 
fascinations, and it turns those dim, dark fairy tales of my 
hood days into realities. >. 

Report was made in 1839 by Major Sleeman, of thftS 
Indan Service, and was printed in Calcutta in 1840. It is 4 ;’, 
clumsy great fat poor sample of the printer’s art, but gQ0<j! '4 
enough for a Government printing-office in that old day and ini' 
that remote region, perhaps. To Major Sleeman was gfvfel ; 
the general superintendence of 'the giant task of ridding Indials 
of Thuggee, and he and his seventeen assistants accomplished^' 
It It was the Augean Stables over again. Captain Vallancey.l' 
writing in a Madras Journal in those old times, makes this/'^ 
remark ; /■> 

‘-^be day that sees this far-spread evil eradicated from .''! 
India and known only in name, will greatly tend to immortalise • 
British rule in the East’ Ti, 

*1, over-estimate the magnitude and difficulty of - 

the work, nor the immensity of the credit which ivould justly 'i' 
be due to Lntish rule in case it was accomplished. , 

Thuggee became known to the British authorities in India 
about 1810, but Its wide prevalence was not suspected : it was?” 
not regarded as a serious matter, and no systematic measuresS^"; 
were taken for its suppression until about 1830. About that.' ^ 
time Major Sleeman captured Eugene Sue’s Thug-cWell'H 
lennghea, and got him to turn king’s evidence. The revela - .'‘5 
tions were so stupefying that Sleeman was not able to believe. '" 
thought he knew every criminal within his.l 
pinsffiction, and that the worst of them were merely thieves* • 

hel ,lf K ""IT f ^'^rderers ; that ^y. 

^dJi^bv The?/ y®"®’ that they burie/^V^ 
t^ddose by. These seemed insane tales ; but Feringhea4ai4,.U. 


;> ImbtAD 

It&bUi^ed dead bodies, fl£hd told him sll the circumstances of 
c the killings, and named the Thugs who had done the work. 
. It td^as a staggering business. Sleeman captured some of these 
^hugs and proceeded to examine them separately, and with 
proper precautions against collusion ; for he would not believe 
any Ini^n’s unsupported word. The evidence gathered 
proved tne truth of what Feringhea had said, and also revealed 
the fact that gangs of Thugs wcie plying their trade all over 
tndia. The astonished Government now took hold of Thuggee, 
and for ten years made systematic and relent* css war upon it, 
and finally destro>cd it Gang after gang was captured, tried, 
and punished. 1 he Thugs were harried and hunted from one 


end of India to the other. The Goveinmcnt got all their 
secrets out of them ; and also got the names of the members of 
the bands, and recorded them fin a book, together with their 
birthplaces and places of icsidentc. 


The Thugs w'ore worshippers of Bhowance ; and to this god 
they sacrificed an) body that came handy; but they kept the 
dead man's things themselves, for the god cared for nothing 
but the corpse. Men were initiated into the sect with solemn 
ceremonies. Then they wrere taught how to strangle a person 
with the sacred choke cloth, but were nut allowed to perform 
officially w'lth it until after long praUice. No half-educated 


strangler could choke a man to death quickly enough to keep 
him from uttering a sound, a muffled scicam, gurgle, gasp, 
moan, or something of the soit, but the expert's work was 
instantani ous ; the cloth was whipped around the victim's 
neck, thcie was a sudden twist, and the head fell silently 
forward, the e)es starting from the sockets ; and all was over. 
The Thug carefully guarded against res stance. It was usual 
to get the vi< tims to sit down, for that was the Iiandiest posi- 
tion for business. 


If the 1 hug had planned India himself it could not have 


been more conveniently arranged for the needs of his occupa- 
tion. There were no public conveyances. There were no 
conveyances for hire. The traveller went on foot or in a 
bullock-cart or on a horse which he bought for the purpose, 
i soon as he was out of his own httlc State oi principality 
he was among strangers ; nobody knew him, nobody took not^ 
Of him, and from that time his movements could no longer be 



| 6f thein and sent Ms sm^mfs 4ii t6 *TEii^ ^ 
i^re no habitations between villages,, 

1)vks between villages he was an easy prey, partidnli^^ 
^visually travelled by night, to avoid the heat. He nmstSl 
^ beinjg overtaken by strangers who offered him^h^l 
tection of their company or asked for the protect®^ bC Jh 
^d these strangers were often Thugs, as be presentjy !(j 
but to his cost. The land holders, the native police, the 
princes, the village officials, the customs officers, were m ^ 
cases protectors and harbourers of the Thugs, and bel^ 
travellers to them for a share of the spoil. At first tMsl^ 
dition of things made it next to impossible for the Govern^^ 
to catch the marauders ; they were spirited away by 
^^atchful friends. All through* a vast continent, thus infe^ 
helpless people of every caste and kind moved along the ps^ 
and trails in couples and groups silently by night, carrying.. 
commerce of the country— treasure, jewels, money, and 
batches of silks, spices, and all manner of wares. It Was A 
paradise for the Thug. 

MOien the autumn opened, the Thugs began to 
together by pre-concert. Other people had to have interp^^^M 
at every turn, but not the Thugs ; tAey could talk together, WM 
matter how far apart they were bom, for they had a langus(^ 
of their own, and they had secret signs by which they .fcnb]gil^ 
each other for Thugs and they were always friends, 
their chversities of religion and caste were sunk in devotiib|y 
to their filing, and the Moslem and the high-caste and 10%:! 
caste Hindoo were staunch and affectionate brothers 
Thuggery. ‘ _ ^ 

When a gang had been assembled, they had rd^^ 
worship, and waited for an omen. They had definite 
about the omens. The cries of certain animals 
omens, the cries of certain other creatures were bad bmaiayBii£!3il 
bad omen would stop proceedings and send the men 
W sword and the strangling-cloth were sacred 
"Hie Thugs worshipped the sword at home before 
, assembling-place, the strangling-cloth was 
% jJkce of assembly. The chiefs of most of the 
foimedi^ the religious ceremonies themsel 


llie Itaets i^cre so holy that no one but the Chkur was 
^owed to touch the vessels and other things used in them. 
n Thug methods exhibit a curious mixture of caution and 
absence of it cold business calculation and sudden, unre- 
. Aeoting Impulse , but there were two details which were constant* 
Jind not subject to caprice patient persistence in following up 
thO prey, and pitilessness when the time came to act 

Caution was exhibited in the strength of the bands. They 
never felt comfortable and confident unless their strength ex* 
needed that of any party of travellers they were likely to meet 
by four or five fold. Yet it was never their puipose to attack 
openly, but only when the victims were off their guard When 
they got hold of a jiarty of travellers they often moved along 
in their company several days# using all manner of arts to win 
their friendship and get their confidence. At last, when this 
was accomplished to their satisfaction, the real business began. 
A few Thugs were privately detached and sent forward m the 
dark to select a good killing place and d/g iht graves. When 
the rest reached that spot a halt was called, for a rest or a 
^oke. The tra\ellers were invited to sit By signs, the chief 
appointed certain Thugs to sit down m front of the travellers 
as if to wait upon them, others to sit down beside them and 
ehgage them in conversation, and certain expert stranglers to 
stand behind the travellers and be ready when the signal was 
given. The signal was usually some commonplace remark, 
like ‘Bring the tobacco’ Sometimes a considerable wait 
ensued after all the actors were in their places — the chief was 
biding his time, m oider to make everything sure Meantime 
the talk droned on, dim figures mo\ed about in the dull night 
light, peace and tranquillity reigned, the travclkis resigned 
them^felves to the pleasant leposcfulness and comfort of the 
oittiation, unconscious of the death-angels standing motionless 
at their backs. The time was iipe, now, and the signal came : 

the tobacco.’ There was a mute swift movement, all 
in the same instant the men at each victim’s sides seized his 


hands* the man in front seized his feet and pulled, the man at 
bock whipped the cloth around his neck and gave it a twist 
head sunk forward, the tragedy was over. The bodies 
covered up in the graves, the spjil packed 


dej^ned on fnrth’^ ] 

Report shows that the travellers ihoved ftf^^,^ 

. jt^n groups— twos, threes, fours, as a rule ; a party witfil 3 
was rare. The Thugs themselves seem to have 
l^^ropiy people who moved in force. They went about ih 

to, 15, 25, 40, 60, 100, 150, 200, 250, and one gang 
‘ is lilentioned. Considering their numbers, their catch 
extraordinary— particularly when you consider that they “ " 
notjjn the least fastidious, but took anybody they could; 
whether rich or poor, and sometimes even killed chili^*^ 
New and then they killed women, but it was considered siht 
to do it, and unlucky. The * season ' was six or eight mb^,^ 
long. One season the half dozen Bundelkund and GwHliii 
gangs aggregated 712 men, and they murdered 210 ped^i^l 
One season the Malwa and Kandeish gangs aggregated 
men, and they murdered 232. One season the Kandeish 
Berar gangs aggregated 963 men, and they murdered 3853 
people. ^ 

Here is the tally-sheet of a gang of sixty Thugs for a wh6l^? 
season — gang under two noted chiefs, ‘Chotee 
Nungoo from Gwalior.' 

‘ Left Poora, in Jhansee, and on arrival at Sarora murd( 

. a traveller. 

‘On nearly reaching Bhopal met three Brahmins 
;; murdered them. 

* Crossed the Nerbudda; at a village called 
burdered a Hindoo, 

^ Went through Aurungabad to Walagow, there mbt 
Havildar of the barber caste and five sepoys (native soldiers} ): 
the evening came to Jokur, and in the morning killed ! " " 

^eax the place where the treasure-bearers were killed di)e 
before, 

‘Between Jokur and Dholeea met a sepoy of the shi 
caste ; killed him in the jungle. 

. * Passed through Dholeea and lodged in a village ; 

;^b^yondj on the road to Indore, met a Byragee (I 
'^^imndicant) ; murdered him at the Thapa. 
the morning, beyond the Thapa 



aridl;^ 


j murdered them. 


Thapa, fell to 'Klto' 





g^l^iit.Dhoreea met three Marwaries ; took them two 
;;;;|«^«iered them 

Two miles further on, overtaken by three trcasure-beaxem i; ' 
* them two miles and murdered them in the jungle, , \ / : 
^?Came ontoKhurgore Bateesa in Indore, divided sppilj^ 


A total of twenty-seven men murdered in this expedition.^ 
p^^>fChotee (to save his neck), was informer, and furnished these 
Several things are noticeable abbut his rhsumL i, 
^bi^ness brevity ; 2, absence of emotion 3 3, smallness of the 
^^iirties encountered by the sii^ty ; 4, variety in character and 
of the game captured ; 5, Hindoo and Mohammedan 
’^^ohtds in business together for Bhowanee j 6, the sacred caste 
JOf lhe Brahmins not respected by either ; 7, nor yet the sacred 
!||pharacter of that mendicant, that Byragee. 

^ A beggar is a holy creature, and some of the gangs spared 
\ on that account, no matter how slack business might be ; 
other gangs slaughtered not only him, but even that 
^^eredest of sacred creatures, the fakeer — that repulsive sk;n^ 
^l^-tene thing that goes around naked and mats his bushy 
with dust and dirt, and so beflours his lean body with 
" 3 k^bs that he looks like a spectre. Sometimes a fakeer trusted 
^ shade too far in the protection of his sacredness. In the 
fiddle of a tally-sheet of Feringhea’s, who had been out mth. 

Thugs, I find a case of the kind. After the killittg 
^iSl^-nine men and one woman, the fakeer appears on the scene ; : 
^preaching Doregow, met three pundits ; also a fakeer, ' 
anted on a pony ; he was plastered over with sugar to colleci;^ 
was covered with them. Drove off the fakeer, and 
other three. 

'I Jiving Doregow, the fakeer joined again, and went on Jn 
to Raojana ; met six khutries on their way h:om 

K iay’to Nagpore. Drove off the fakeer with stones^ and 
|he aix men in camp and buried them in the grove. 
pJSmt'd^y the fakeer joined again; made him leave at 
r^B^yond ftere, fell in with two kahars and a sepoy and.; 


place sdect^ Sf 

&e Iftfee again. Losing all pati«^^:^^ 

Mithoo, one of the gang, five rupees ($2.so) to 
: ;(s 3 »{ia and take the sin upon himself. All four were 
including the fakeer. Surprised to find among the 
effects thirty pounds of coral, three hundred and fifty ^ig^ 
of small pearls, fifteen strings of large pearls, and a gilt neckls^ 

- It is curious, the little effect that time has upon a i 
interesting circumstance. This one, so old, so long ago , 
down into oblivion, reads with the same freshness and fK... 
that attach to the news in the morning paper ; one’s spirits,.&^ 
up, then down, then up again, following the chances which tlSS 
fakeer is running ; now you hope, now you despair, now yot^ 
hope again ; and at last everything comes out right, and 
feel a great wave of personal sctisfaction go weltering throu^j 
you, and without thinking, you put out your hand to pat Mithogl 
on the back, when— puff! the whole thing has vanishedji? 
away, there is nothing there; Mithoo and all the crow<^' 
have been dust and ashes and forgotten, oh, so many, manVj^i 
mauy lagging years I And then comes a sense of injury : you^ 
don’t know whether Mithoo got the swag, along with the sin,'*^ 
or had to divide up the swag and keep all the sin himseE^ 
There is no literary art about a Government Report. It stops 
story right in the most interesting place. . 

These reports of Thug expeditions run along interminablyf^i 
in one monotonous tune : ‘Met a sepoy— killed him ; met fiv^l 
pundits killed them ; met four Rajpoots and a woman — Itill^^; 
them ’ — and so on, till the statistics get to be pretty dry. But^' 
this small trip of Feringhea’s forty had some little variety abouf^^ 
it Once they came across a man hiding in a grave— d, thiefil 
he had stolen i,ioo rupees from ‘Dhunroj Seith of Parowteisi% 
They stratigled him and took the money. They bad 
' , patience with thieves. They killed two treasure-bearers, ’ auiiiSi- 
got 4,000 rupees. They came across two bullocks ‘ laden wiih^ 
copper pice, and killed the four drivers and took the 
There must have been half a ton of it. I think it takes a dp)^^^ 
.handful of pice to make an anna, and sixteen annas ^ i ' 
tupoc ; and even in those days the rupee was worth oi 
dollar^ Coming back over their tracks from Baroda 

another ^cturesque stroke of luck: ‘TheLoharsof^ 





gulf of time: we still see Feringh^’s Ifps ^mctoteir'' 
iind through the dim hnze we catch the incandesceni ^ 
er of his smile! He accepted that trust, good manj' 
t’Wld so we know what went with the traveller. ; ' 

' “ Even rajahs had no terrors for Feringhea ; he came across 
|;an elephant-driver belonging to the Rajah of Oodeypore and 
f|i|romptly strangled him. 

f ' * A total of one hundred men and five women murdered on 

' this expedition.* 

V'. Among the reports of expeditions we find mention of victims 
almost every quality and estate ; 


Native soldiers 

Fakeers 

Mendicants 

Holy-water carriers 

Carpenters 

Pedlars 

Tailors 

Blacksmiths 

Policemen (native) 

-Pastrycooks 

Grooms 

Mecca pilgrims 

Chuprassies 

Weavers 

Priests 

Bankers 


Treasure-bearers 

Children 

Cowherds 

Gardeners 

Shopkeepers 

Palanquin-bearers 

Farmers 

Bullock-drivers 

Male servants seeking work 

Women servants seeking work 

Shepherds 

Archers 

Table-waiters 

Boatmen 

Merchants 

Grass-cutters, 


/ Also, a princess cook; and even the water-carrier of that 
;gttblime lord of lords and king of kings, the Governor-General 
':pf India 1 How broad they were in their tastes ! They also 
^murdered actors— poor wandering barn-stormers. There are 
;tvio instances recorded ; the first one by a gang of Thugs under 
chief who soils a great name borne by a better man — 
deathless * Gunga Din ’ : 

After murdering four sepoys, going on toward Indore, met 
|j^^:^rolling players and persuaded them to come with us, on, 
;f|p,|^(^€nce that we would see their performance at the next 
them at a temple near Bhopal.' « 



At 'peahutteei joined by two comedian^ "Murde^ 
eastward of that place/ / , 

But this gang was a particularly bad crew. On that 
edition they murdered a fakeer and twelve beggars. And;y^ 
. Bhowanee protected them ; fot once when they were stran^ii^' 
' a man in a wood when a crowd was going by close at hand anq 
the noose slipped and the man screamed, Bhowanee made ^ 
camel burst out at the same moment with a roar that drowned 
the scream ; and before the man could repeat it the breath w^ 
choked out of his body. ^ 

The cow is so sacred in India that to kill her keeper is ah' 
* awful sacrilege, and even the Thugs recognised this ; yet no^ 
and then the lust for blood was too strong, and so they did>"|| 
,a few cowkeepers. i 

In one of these instances the witness who killed the cow- 


herd said, * In Thuggee this is stiictly forbidden, and is an act 
from which no good can come. I was ill of a fever for mti 
days afterward. I do believe that evil will follow the murder 
of a man with a cow. If there be no cow it does not signify/ 
Another Thug said he held the cowherd’s feet while this witness 
did the strangling. He felt no concern, ‘because the bad for- 
tune of such a deed is upon the strangler and not upon the 
assistants, even if there should be a hundred of them/ 


, There were thousands of Thugs roving over India con- 
stantly, during many generations. They made 'J'huggee a 
hereditary vocation and taught it to their sons and to thqir 
sons* sons. Boys were in full membership as early as six- 
teen years of age; veterans were still at work at seventyi 
What was the fascination, what was the impulse? Appa-" 
rently it was partly piety, largely gain, and there is reason, 
to suspect that the s/or^ afforded was the chiefest fascination^ 
of all. Meadows Taylor makes a Thug in one of his bopks 
claim that the pleasure of killing men was the white man’s 
beast-hunting instinct enlarged, refined, ennobled. I will quoj^i^ 




; CHAPTER L 

.^^,Simplc rules for saving money. To save half: When you are fired by , 
to contribute to a charity, wait, and count forty. To 
I*: Save three-quarters, count sixty, To save it all, count sixty- five. — Pudifn* 
'^Aeffd IVilson^s New Calendar, 

'The Thug said : 

. 7 ' *How many of you English are passionately devoted to 
/^spotting 1 Your days and months are passed in its excitement. 

A tiger, a panther, a buffalo or a hog rouses your utmost 
A^ergies for its destruction — ^you even risk your lives in its pur- 
Plow much higher game is a Thug’s ! ’ 

, , That must really be the secret of the rise and development 

■ qf Thuggee. The joy of killing I the joy of seeing killing done 1 
/These are traits of the human race at large. We white people 
? are merely modified Thugs ; Thugs fretting under the restraints 
qf a not very thick skin of civilisation ; Thugs who long ago 
: enjoyed the slaughters of the Roman arena, and later the 
burning of doubtful Christians by authentic Christians in the 
public squares, and who now, with the Thugs of Spain and 
Nimes, flock to enjoy the blood and misery of the bull ring. 
We have no tourists of either sex or any religion who are able to 
resist the delights of the bull ring when opportunity offers ; and 
, we are all gentle Thugs in the hunting-season, and love to 
chase a tame rabbit and kill it. Still, we have made some 
progress -microscopic, and in truth scarcely worth mentioning, 
and certainly nothing to be proud of— still, it is progress : we 
ipjonger take pleasure in slaughtering or burning helpless 
men. AVe have reached a little altitude where we may look 
^qym upon the Indian Thugs with a complacent shudder ; and 
.^'Oaay even hope for a day, many centuries hence, when our 
posterity will look down upon us in the same way. 

' are many indications that the Thug often hunted 

:fej|n for the mere, sport of it ; that the fright and pain of the 
^uib'ry were no more to him than are the fright and pain of the 
rabbit or the stag to us ; and that he was no more ashamed of 
his game with deceits and abusing its trust than are 






i 





* Madara, son of Nihal, and I (Ramzan) set out from‘‘S^^^ 

;in the cold weather and followed the high road for about 
-days in search of travellers, until we came to Selempore, 
we met a very old man going to the east. We won his 03® 
mence in this manner ; he carried a load which was too hear 
for his old age ; I said to him, “ You are an old man, I will ilL 
you in carrying your load, as you are from my part of thS 
country.” He said, “ Very well, take me with you." So we tdoW 
him wth us to Selempore, where we slept that night. Wel„ 
woke him next morning before dawn and set out, and at 
distance of three miles we seated him to rest while it was 
wry dark. Madara was ready behind him, and strangled hi 
He never spoke a word. He was about sixty or seventy yeanj;^ 

Another gang fell in with a couple of barbers and persuadtiSr^ 
thm to come along in their company by promising them the-'^ 
job of shaving the whole crew— thirty Thugs. At the placeif 
appointed for the murder fifteen got shaved, and actually paid f'f 
the barbers for their work. Then killed them and took back^ % 
the money. 

A ^g of forty-two Thugs came across two Brahmins and.'”^ 
a shopkeeper on the road, beguiled them into a grove and eot vi^ 
up a for their entertainment. While these poor fellow^:^l 
were listening to the music the stranglers were standing behind'-fl^ 
them ; ^d at the proper moment for dramatic effect thev-^ 
applied the noose. T 

The most devoted fisherman must have a bite at least as3 
often as once a week or his passion will cool and he will putWl 
his tackle. The tiger-sportsman must find a tiger at le^# 
once a fortnight or he will get tired and quit. The elephant*!# 

till ® lus .z€a»£^^ 

Will pensh at last if he plod around a month without findiag#;^! 

a member of that noble family to assassinate. - ' 

But when the lust in tl.e hunter’s heart is for the noble4fc!^3a 
all quarries, man, how different is the case ! and howi^t^W 
and pi^r is the zeal and how childish the endurance of thJaW 
other hunter.* by comparison. Then, neither hungerJ^M 


lead^-feoted time can cbm^uer ihe^l 

^ ^^^^tience or weaken the joy of his quest or cbpl tlte, 
tehAd tige of his desire. Of all the hunting-passions that ; : 
in the breast of man, there is none that can lift him 
^pi^ior to discouragements like these but the one — the royal^ 
prt, the supreme sport, whose quany is his brother. By ' 
mparison, tiger-hunting is a colourless poor thing, for all it ! 
is heen so bragged about 
|j‘'r Why, the Thug was content to tramp patiently along, afoot, 
ph the wasting heat of India, week after week, at an average of 
llltoe or ten miles a day, if he might but hope to find game 
?isbnie time or other and refresh his longing soul with blood. 
jt'Here is an instance : 

'I (Ramzan) and Hydcr set out, for the purpose of strang- 
^ling travellers, from Guddopor^, and proceeded via the Fort of 
:JuIalabad, Newulgunge, IJaiigermovv, on the banks of the 
, , Ganges (upwards of roo miles), from whence w'e returned by 
another route. Still no travellers ! till we reached Bowance- 
Itgunge, where we fell in with a traveller, a boatman; we 
; inveigled him and about two miles east of there Hyder strang- 
yied him as he stood — for he w^as troubled and afraid, and 
'would not sit. We then made a long journey (about 130 
itihiles) and reached Hussunpore Bundwa, where at the tank 
;%e fell in with a traveler — he slept there that night ; next 
;mbrning we followed him and tried to win his confidence ; ata 
’‘dj^nce of two miles we endeavoured to induce him to sit 
^bwn — but he w-ould not, having become aware of us. I 
attempted to strangle him as he walked along, but did nqt 
■i^fiuccecd ; both of us then fell upon him, he made a great out- 
-rcjy^ '' They are murdering me I ” at length we strangled him and 
i dung his body into a well. After this we returned to our homes, 
?jSjiVing been out a month and travelled about 260 miles. A 
of tw'o men murdered on the expedition.^ 

^ i^d here is another case— related by the temble Futty 
man with a tremendous record, to be re-mentioned by 


with three others, travelled for about forty-five days a 
of about 200 miles in search of victims along the 
Bundwa and returned by Davodpore (another 200 


this manned ' Four miles to 
fl^iiat We fdl in with a traveller, an old man. 

:.and Hyder, inveigled him and accompanied him 
Within three miles of Rampoor, where, after dark, in a lo^ 
place, we got him to sit down and rest ; and while I kept^hh^ 
in talk, seated before him, Hyder behind strangled him i 
made no resistance. Koshal stabbed him under the arms atrial 
in the throat, and we flung the body into a running strearikl 
We got about four or five rupees each {02 or $2.^0). We tbdhl 
proceeded homewards. A total of one man murdered on 
expedition.* , 

There. They tramped 400 miles, were gone about three^ 
months, and harvested two dollars and a half apiece. 
mere pleasure of the hunt was sufficient. That was pay enoh^ft 
They did no grumbling. 

Every now and then in this big book one comes across 
pathetic remark : * We tried to get him to sit down, but he^ 
would not.* It tells the whole story. Some accident hadV, 
awakened the suspicion in him that these smooth friends who ? 
had been petting and coddling him and making him feel so V 
safe and so fortunate after his forlorn and lonely wandering$,i’; 
were the dreaded Thugs ; and now their ghastly invitation t6|, 
* sit and rest ' had confirmed its truth. He knew there was 
help for him, and that he was looking his last upon earthly 1. 
things, but ‘ he would not sit.' No, not that— it w^as too awful ’? 
to think of ! A 

There are a number of instances which indicate that when ; 
a man had once tasted the splendid joys of man-hunting he;’; 
could not be content with the dull monotony of a crimeless UfCj. ' 
afterward. Example, from a Thug’s testimony : ' 

^ We passed through to Kurnaul, where we found a former^^'J 
Thug named Junooa, an old comrade of ours who had tumecl"^; 
religious mendicant and become a disciple and holy. He 
to us in the serai, and weeping with joy returned Jo hisf, IpJdfS 
trade.* 

Neither wealth nor honours nor dignities could 
reformed Thug for long. He would throw them all away, 
day, and go back to the lurid pleasures of hunting 
being hunted himself by the British. 




>1 ^ ^ 

lUmis&n was taken Into a great naBve grandee’s service and 
• given authority over five villages. ‘ My authority extended 
"Cfver these people to summons them to my presence, to make 
r them stand or sit. I dressed well, rode my pony, and had two 
Sepoys, a scribe and a village guard to attend me. During 
three years I used to pay each village a monthly visit, and no 
one suspected that I was a Thug * 1 he chief men used to 
Wait on me to transact business, and as I passed along, old and 
young made their salaam to me * 

And yet, during that very three years he got leave of 
absence *to attend a i^edding,' and instead went off on a 
Thugging lark with six other 1 hugs and hunted the high\\ay for 
fifteen days * — with satisfactory results 

Afterwards he held a great office under a Rajah There 
he had ten miles of country under his command and a military 
guard of fifteen men, with authority to call out 2,000 more upon 
occasion But the British got on his track, and they crowded 
him so that he had to gi\c himself up See what a figure he 
was when he was gotten up for style and had all his things on . 

was flilly armed — a sword, shield, pistols, a matchlock 
musket and a fimt gun, for 1 was fond of being thus arrayed, and 
when so armed feared not though forty cn stood before me ' 
He give himself up and piouJly proclaimed himself a 
Thug Then by request he agreed to betray his friend and 
pal, Buhram, a Thug with the most tremendous record in 
India. ‘I went to the house where Buhram slept, (often has 
he led our gangs >) I woke him, he knew me weff, and came 
outside to me It was a cold night, so under pretence of 
warming myself, but in reality to have light for his seizure by 
the guards, I lighted some straw and made a blaze We were 

warming our hands The guards drew around us I said to 

them, “ This is Buhram,” and he was seized just as a cat seizes 
a mouse Then Buhram said, “ I am a Ihug * my father was 
a Thug, my grandfather was a Ihug, and I have thugged with 
many I ” ’ 

So spoke the mighty hunter, the mightiest of the mighty, the 
Gordon Cumrning of his day. Not much regiet noticeable 

in 

^ < Having planted a bullet in the shoulder bone of an elephant, and 
mamd the agonised creature to lean for support against a tree, 1 proceeded 






riyiM^ ihtf 

jfv^cMttsity For mstancei here is a litde ^ 

I of the record of a certain band of 193 ThttgSy-vbid^'; 

‘ that defect : 

‘Fell in with Lall Sing Subahdar and his family, con 
' of nine persons. Travelled with them two days, and the th^ii|| 
put them all to death except the two children, little boy^2 
of ohe and a half years old.* * 

There it stops. What did they do with those poor littlis||^ 
fellows? What was their subsequent history? Did they purtt| 
pose training them up as Thugs? How could they take care^ 
of such little creatures on a march which stretched over several^)^ 
months? No one seems to have cared to ask any ( 
about the babies. But I do wish I knew. 

One would be apt to imagine that the Thugs were utterly? 
callous, utterly destitute of human feelings, heartless toward 
their own families as well as toward other people’s ; but this't 
was not so. Like all other Indians, they had a passionate love,-' 
for their kin. A shrewd British officer who knew the Indian : 
character, took that characteristic into account in laying his ; 
plans for the capture of Eugene Sue’s famous Feringhea. 
found out Feringhea’s hiding-place and sent a guard by night , 
to seize him, but the squad was awkward and he got away.!' 
However, they got the rest of the family — the mother, wife,;! 
child and brother— and brought them to the officer, at Jubbul-^J, 
pore ; the officer did not fret, but bided his time : ‘ I knev^ 
Feringhea would not go far while links so dear to him were in-‘ 


to hrew some coffee. Having refreshed myself, taking observations of tte-; 
elephant’s spasms and wiithings between the sips, I resolved to make:; 
experiments on vulnerable points, and approaching very near, I ffr^‘ 
several bullets at different parts of his enormous skull. He only acknow-), 
ledged the shots by a salaam-like movement of his trunk, with the poiht of ; 
which he gently touched the wounds with a striking and peculiar actiOiii' j 
Surprised and shocked to find that I was only prolonging the suffering ofj 
the noble beast, which bore- its trials with such dignified composmri^ 
resolved to finish the proceeding wiUi all possible despatch, and at3COr4ii3^Jt!| 
" opened fire upon him from the left side. Aiming at the shoulder,.'! 

VK shots with the two-grooved rifle, which must have eventually proyw 
'mortal, after which 1 fired six shots at the same part with the 
pduiider. Large tears now trickled down from his eyes, whic^ 
shut and opened, his colossal frame shivered convulsively, 
ills 
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If ^ ^ s ^ 

>*llny hsands** He was right Ferittghea knew all the danger he 
was runflmg by staying m the neighbourhood, still he coiild 
not tear himself away. The officer found that he divided his 
time between five villages where he had relatives and friends 
who could get news for him from his family at Jubbulpore gaol, 
and that he never slept two consecutive nights in the same 
Village, The officer traced out his several haunts, then pounced 
upon all the five villages on the one night and at the same 
hour, and got his man 

^ Another sample of family affection A little while pre- 
I’lriously to the cipture of Feimghea’s familj, the Bntibh officer 
had captuied Feringhca’s foster bi other, Icadu of a gang of 
ten, and had tried the eleven and condemned them to be 
hanged Icunghca’s captuied family am ved at the gaol the 
day before the execution was lo«takc ])lace 1 he foster brother, 
Jhurboo, enti Gated to be allowed to sec the aged mother and 
the others Ihc piayer was granted, and this is what took 
place — It IS the British officci who speaks 

*In the morning, just before going to the scaffold, the 
interview took jlace before me He fell it the old woman’s 
feet and begged tint she would relieve him fiom the obligations 
of the milk with which sh had nouri.9in.d him, and the care 
with which she had cherished him from infancy, as he was 
about to die bt ^orc he could fulfil an) of them She placed 
her hands on his head, and he knelt, and she said she forgave 
him all, and bid him die like a man ’ 

If i capable aitist should make a picture of it, it would 
be full of dignit) and solemnity and pathos , and it could touch 
}Oii \ou would imagine it to be an) thing but what it was. 
There i> icverencc there, and tcndei ness, and gratLlulncss, and 
compassion, and lesignition, and foititudc, and self respect — 
and no sense of disgncc, no thought of dishonour Every- 
thing IS there that goes to make a noble parting, and give it a 
moving grace and beauty and dignity And yet one of these 
^ people IS a I hug and the other a mother of Thugs * 1 he incon- 
muities of our hu».ian nature seem to reach ^heir limit here. 

^ 1 wish to make note of one curious thing while I thin! of 
|4t One of the very commonest remarks to be found in this 
^ bewildering array of I liii^ confessions is this : 

^Stemded him and ihtw him in a milV In one case 



‘^. f; die same ydl before. It mates a body tbwsty io r€ad^bS|if^M 
'*‘1 And there is another very curious thing. The bands] , i^S 
; ; Thugs had private graveyards. They did not like to kill 
/ bury at random, here and there and everywhere. Tfaey' ^S* 
. ferred to wait, and toll the victims along, and get to oiie Q^; 

: their regular buiying-places {^/lee/s) if they could. In th^^ 
little kingdom of Oude, which was about half as big as Irelan^l 
and about as big as the State of Maine, they had two htindtei\ 
and seventy-four bheels. They were scattered along fourf^\ 
hundred miles of road^ at an average of only five miles apartfl 
and the British Government traced out and located each and'i 
every one of them and set them down on the map. ' ^ 

The Oude bands seldom went out of their own couht-'jb 
^ but they did a thriving business within its borders. So did 


outside bands who came in and helped. Some of the Thug-,^ 
leaders of Oude were noted for their successful careers. Each .^ 
of four of them confessed to about 300 murders ; another to 
nearly 400 ; our friend Ramzan to 604 — he is the one who got! 
leave of absence to attend a wedding and went thuggitig > 
instead ; and he is also the one who betrayed Buhram to the'; 
British. 


But the biggest records of all were the murder-lists of Futty * 
Khan and Buhram. Futty Khan’s number is smaller than ' 
Ramzan’s, but he is placed at the head because his average is the' ; 
best in Oude-Thug history per year of service. His slaughter 
was 508 men in twenty years, and he was still a young man when; 
the British stopped his industry. Buhram’s list was 931/^. 
murders, but it took him forty years. His average was oiie ] 
man and nearly all of another man per month for forty years, bur' 
Futty Khan’s average was tufo men and a little of another mai^-! 
per month during his twenty years of usefulness. , ■ 

There is one very striking thing which I wish to callfi 
attention to. You have surmised from the listed ca!l|lit ^;4 
followed by the victims of the Thugs, that nobody co^Id 
the Indian roads unprotected, and live to get through] that tSS'^^ 
Thugs respected no quality, no vocation, no religion, nobo&|l i?| 
Aat they killed every unarmed man that came in theh jiaw 
That fe wholly true— with one reservation. In all the 
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.,pii$‘ w6^i Ae sifsM & drawiKtettWi : . . 
iras on his way from Mhow to Bombay. WtitudMUsfy 
him. He proceeded next morning with a number of 
ayellers who had sought his proiscHon, and they took the road 
Baroda.’ * 

. We do not know who he was ; he flits across the pa^ of 
:Vr^ig j-usty old book and disappears in the obscurity beyond ; 

but he is an impressive figure, moving through that valley of 
^^^ath serene and unafraid, clothed in the might of the English, 
^'"name. 


We have now followed the big official book through, and 
we understand what Thuggee was, what a bloody terror it was, 
'^.what a desolating scourge it was. In 1830 the English found 
V this cancerous organisation jmbedded in the vitals of the 
' Empire, doing its devastating work in secrecy, and assisted, 

' protected, sheltered and hidden by innumerable confederates— 

; big and little native chiefs, customs officers, village officials and#: 

native police, all ready to lie for it, and the mass of the people 
- through fear, persistently pretending to know nothing about its 
' doings i and this condition of things had existed for generations, 

. and was formidable with the sanctions of age and old custom. 

{f ever there was an unpromising task, if ever there was a hope- 
1 , less task in the world, surely it was offered here — the task of 
. Conquering Thuggee. But that little handful of English 
: officials in India set their sturdy and confident grip upon it 
< and ripped it out, root and branch ! How modest do Captain 
'/Vallancey’s words sound now, when we read them again, know- 
ing what we know : 

' ‘The day that sees this far-spread evil completely eradicated 
, frpm India and known only in name, will greatly tend to im- 
"mottalise British rule in the East.’ 

;i.l It would be hard to word a claim more modestly than that 
f most noble work. 
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CHAPTER LI 

Grief can lake care of itself , but to get tl]^e full value of a joy you musi ' 
have somebody to divide it with — PudtTuhtad Wilson's New Calendar* 

We left Bombay for Allahabad by a night train It is the 
custom of the country to avoid day travel when it can con^ 
vcnicntly be done But there is one trouble while you cap)' 
seemingly ‘secure* the two lower berths by making early 
application, theic is no ticket as witness of it, and no other 
producible evidence in case your proprictoiship shall chance to 
be challenged Ihe word ‘engaged* appears on the wific^xv, 
but It doesn’t state who the compirtmcnt is engaged f r If 
your Satan and }our Barney arrive before somebody <lse’s 
servant, and spread the bedding on the two sofas and theit 
, stand guard till you come, all will be well, but if they step 
aside on an ciiand they imyfmd the beds promoted to the two 
shelves, and somebody clsc’s demons standing guard over their 
master’s beds, which in the meantime ha\e been spread upon 
youi sofas 

You do not pay anything extra for )our sleeping place, that 
IS where the trouble lies. If you buy a fare ticket and fail to 
iise it, there is room thus made available for some one else , 
but if the place weie secured tojou it would remain vacant, 
and yet your ticket would secure you atiother place when you 
were presently leady to travel 

However, no explanation of such a system can make it 
seem quite rational to a person who has been used to a more 
rational system If our people had the arranging of it, we 
should charge extia for securing the place, and then the road 
would suffer no loss if the purchaser did not occupy it. 

The present system encourages good manners— and also 
discourages them if a young girl has a lower berth and an 
dderly lady comes in, it is usual for the girl to offer her pl^CO 
to this late comer , and it is usual foi the late comer to tbanlf 
hei courteously and take it But the thing happens diffcren|ly 
sometimes. When we were ready to leave Bombay ihy 
daughter’s satchels were holding possession of her 





5 feW: the ooihpirtmerii follotircd by nativ 
her baggage.' She ivas growling and 
and trying to make herself phenomenally disi 
’^ble ; and succeeding. Without a word she hoisted the satcll 
the hanging shelf*and took possession of that lower 
/ ' Oft one of our trips Mr. Smythe and I got out at a statioii 
tb walk up and down, and when we came back Smythe’s bed 
ifr'TOS in the hanging shelf and an English cavalry officer was in 
|\bcd on the sofa which it .had lately been occupying. It was 
^l^uiean to be glad about it, but it is the way we are made ; I 
not have been gladder if it had been ray enemy that had 
^Ssuffered’this misfortune. We all like to see people in trouble, 
it doesn’t cost us anything. I was so happy over Mr. 
v;J’Smythe’s chagrin that I couldn't go to sleep for thinking of it 
ftftd enjoying it. I knew he supposed the officer had com- 
'f.imrtted the robbery himself, whereas tvitbout a doubt the 
1 officer’s sen^ant had done it without his knowledge. Mr. 
^Smythe kept this incident warm in his heart, and longed for a 
rchance to get even with somebody for it Some time after- 
^ i^ards the opportunity came, in Calcutta. We were leaving on 
Va twenty-four hour journey to visit Darjeeling. Mr. Barclay, 

" the General Superintendent, had made special provision for our 
/accommodation, Mr. Smythe said j so there was no need to 
' burry about getting to the train ; consequently we were a little 
late. When we arrived, the usual immense turmoil and con- 
J fusion of a great Indian station were in full blast. It was an 
/Immoderately long train, for all the natives of India were going 
; by H somewhither, and the native officials were being pestered 
/^ frenzy by belated and anxious people. They didn’t know 
(^bere our car was, and couldn’t remember having received any 
about it. It was a deep disappointment ; moreover, it 
itoked as if our half or our party would be left behind 
'I'hen S.'itan came running and said he had found ^ 
'ijdbmpartment with one shelf and one sofa unoccupied, and 
^d^made our beds and stowed our baggage. We rushed to 
IS^'^ace, and just as the train was ready to pull out and the 
were slamming the doors to, all down the line, an 
^ of the Indian Civil Service, a good friend of ours, put his 
and said— 





V* We' beei'i^iing 

^ 1^ ? t>on*t you know * ' ' ' ” ’ ‘ Iv J J ' 

train started before he could finish. Mr. 
•^^g^Ttunity was come. His bedding, on the shelt pmm 
,%tinged places with the bedding — stranger’s— that ^ wasfi| 
l&cupying the sofa that was opposite* to mine. About tenj 
"o’clock we stopped somewhere, and a large Englishman efii 
official military bearing stepped in. We pretended to. beicJ 
asleep. The lamps were covered, but there was light enough'? 
for us to note his look of surprise. He stood there, grand andt 
fine, peering down at Smythe, and wondering in silence at the r 
situation. After a bit he said — , 

* Well I ’ And that was all. .J' 

But that \vas enough. It ivas easy to understand. Jt. 
meant ‘ This is extraordinary, 'fhis is high-handed. 1 haven\^ 
had an experience like this before.’ . < 

He sat down on his baggage, and for twenty minutes we, ^ 
watched him through our eyelashes rocking and swaying there < 
to the motion of the train. Then we came to a station, and he y’ 
got up and went out, muttering, ‘I mus^ find a lower berth, oy'< 
wait over.’ 


His servant came presently and carried away his things. 

Mr. Smythe’s sore place was healed, his hunger for revenge ^ 
was satisfied But he couldn’t sleep, and neither could I, for v 
this was a venerable old car and nothing about it was taut ^ 
The closet door slammed all night, and defied every fastening i 
we could invent We got up very much jaded, at dawn, and « 
stepped out at a. way station ; and while we were taking a cup 
of coffee, that Englishman ranged up alongside, and somebody “ 
said to him : 

‘ So you didn’t stop off, after all ? ’ 

‘No. The guard found a place for me that had been^'j 
engaged and not occupied. I had a whole saloon car all toV' 
myself— oh, quite palatial ! I never had such luck in my 1 

That was our car, you see. We moved into it, straight off, 
the family and all. But I asked the English gentleman to 
remain^ and he did. A pleasant man, an infantry cokmei^ 
and ^n’t know, yet, that Smythe robbed him of his 
bjgi^thinks it was done by Smythe’s servant without Snl}rthefiB 
^bwl^ge. He was assisted in gathering this impression 
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r. — y“«atn^<!Jc?atov4y, The 
*“" $|atiojqis— except vejy largt and important ones— are 
ed entirely by natives, and so are the posts and telegraphs, 
feg rank and file of the police are natives. All these people 
e pleasant and accommodating. One day I left an express 
sain/ to lounge about in that perennially ravishing show, the 
and flow and whirl of gaudy natives that is always surging 
3^^pand down the spacious platform of a great Indian station ; 
t^ind I lost myself in the ecstasy of it, and when I turned, the 
jtfain was moving swiftly away. I was going to sit down and 
S^Vait for another train, as I w’ould have done at home ; I had ' 
“ iio thought of any other course. But a native official who had 
flag in his hand, saw me, and said politely — 

, * Don^t you belong in the train, sir ?’ 
iv , *Yes/ I said. p 

V He waved his flag and the train came back ! and he put me 
' 'aboard with as much ceremony as if I had been the General 
' Superintendent. They are kindly people, the natives. The 
. face and the bearing that indicate a surly spirit and a bad 
'.;heart seemed to me to be so rare among Indians— so nearly 
: rion-existent, in fact -‘that I sometimes wondered if Thuggee 
“ wasn’t a dream, and not a reality. The bad hearts are there, 
;;but I believe that they are in a small poor minority. One 
; ithing is sure : they arc much the most interesting people in the 
' ^rld — and the nearest to being incomprehensible. At any rate, 
..the hardest to account for. Their character and their history, 
'.their customs and their religion confront you with riddles at 
turn— riddles which are a trifle more perplexing after 
. they are explained than they were before. You can get the 
facts of a custom— like caste, and suttee, and thuggee, and so 
pn— and with the facts a theory which tries to explain them, but 
lliever quite does it to your satisfaction. You can never quite 
^ikndentand how so strange a thing could have been born, nor 

. Wxk instance — the Suttee, This is the explanation of it : a 
^Wotnah who throws away her life when her husband dies, is 
joined to him again, and is forever afterward liappy 
heaven; her family will build a little monument 
TO a temple, and will hold her in honour, and indeed 

memory always ; they will themselves be held in 





< Wlile'And lasting’ distinction ujpbii 'he?:' ]p^tiiiit^4li|® 

' ; besides, see what she has escaped : she had eiech^d tb 
she would be a disgraced person ; she could not re-xp^J|| 
her family would despise her and disown her ; she would 
friendless outcast, and miserable all her days. , ’ 

Very well, you say, but the explanation is not coiripletiS 
' yet. Ifow did people come to drift into such a strange custom^?| 
What was the origin of the idea? *Well, nobody knows j 
was probably a revelation sent down by the gods.' One mar|^ 
thing : why was such a cruel death chosen — why wouldn^t^^? 
gentler one have answered ? ‘ Nobody knows ; maybe tha|l 
was a revelation, loo.' ^ ^ 

No — you can never understand it. It all seems impossilifc . 
You resolve to believe that^a widow never burnt hersKf 
willingly, but went to her death because she was afraid to defy 
public opinion. But you are not able to keep that position. 
History drives you from it. Major Sleeman has a convincing 
case in one of his books. In his government on the Nerbudda 
he made a brave attempt, on March 28, 1828, to put down 
suttee on his own hook and w-ithout warrant from the Supreipe^ 
Government of India. He could not foresee that the Gover% 
ment would put it down itself eight months later. The only 
backing he had was a bold nature and a compassionate hearti. 
He issued his proclamation abolishing the suttee in his district 
On the morning of Tuesday— note the day of the week— the, 
24th of the following Noveml)er, Ummed Singh Upadhya,; 
head of the most respectable and most extensive Brahmin/ 
family in the district died, and presently came a deputation, oi l 
his sons and grandsons to beg that his old widow might 
allowed to burn herself upon his pyre. Sleeman threatened td/ 
enforce his order, and punish severely any man who assisteej,^;* 
and he placed a police guard to see that no one did so. 
the early morning the old widow of sixty-five had been 
on the bank of the sacred, river by her dead, waiting 
the long hours for the permission; and at last the 
/came instead. In one little sentence Sleeman give$ . Ji; 

pathetic picture of this lonely old gray figure : all day, a^; 
night ‘she remained sitting by the edge of the 
eating or drinking.' ’ 
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fe'utried to 

1 i4ltrft, eight feet satiate' &n<I three or four feet deep, in 
of several thousand spectators. Then the widow 
out to a bare rock in the river, and everybody went 
but her sons, grandsons and other relations. All day 
Sj&e sat there on her rock in the blazing sun without food or 
|drmk, and with no clothing but a sheet over her shoulders. 
wjSt'he relatives remained with her, and all tried to persuade her. 
0b desist from her purpose, for they deeply loved her. She 
:5St^dily refused. Then a part of the family went to Sleeman^s. 
/house, ten miles away, and tried again to get him to let her 
/;burn herself. He refused, hoping to save her yet, 

' All that day she scorched in her sheet on the rock, and all 
^hat night she kept her vigil there in the bitter cold. Thursday 
Jmorning, in the sight of her relatives, she went through a 
^ ceremonial which said more to them than any words could 
'have done : she put on the dhaja (a coarse red turban) and 
jbroke her bracelets in pieces. By these acts she became a 
dead person in the eye of the law, and excluded from her 
caste, forever. By the iron rule of ancient custom, if she 
/should now choose to live she could never return to her family. 

; Sleeman was in deep trouble. If she starved herself to death 
'her family would be disgraced ; and moreover starving would 
) be a more lingering misery than the death by fire. He went 
hack home in the evening, thoroughly worried. The old 
woman remained on her rock, and there in the morning he 
found her with her dMja still on her head. * She talked very 
'^^llectedly, telling me that she had determined to mix her 
' liShes with those of her departed husband, and should patiently 
. Vrait my permission to do so, assured that God would enable 
‘her to sustain life till that was given, though she dared not eat 
' drink. Looking at the sun, then rising before her over a 
4^g.and beautiful reach of the river, she said calmly, “ My 
been for five days with my husband’s near that sun; 
|So^feg but my earthly frame is left ; and this, I know, you will 
Suffer to be mixed with his ashes in yonder pit, because 
in your nature or usage wantonly to prolong the 
bf a poor old woman.” ’ 

m assured her that it was his desire and duty to save her, 
‘i to'taige her to live, and to keep her family from the disgrace 
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of bdng thought her murderets. But she said $he was im 
afmtd of their being thought so ; that they had alh»like good 
children, done everything in their power to induce her to Jive*'' 
and to abide with them ; ‘ and if I should consent, I know the;^ 
would love and honour me, but my duties to them have po\r 
ended. I commit them all to your care, and 1 go to attend 
my husband, Ummed Singh Upadhya, with whose ashes on the 
funeral pile mine have been already three times mixed.’ 

She believed that she and he had been upon the earth 
three several times as wife and husband, and that she had 
burned herself to death three times upon his pyre. That is 
why she said that strange thing. Since she had broken her 
bracelets and put on the red turban she regarded herself as a 
corpse ; otherwise she would not have allowed herself to doh*^ 
husband the irreverence of pronouncing his name. * This was 
the first time in her long life that she had ever uttered her 
husband’s name, for in India no woman, high or low, ever 
pronounces the name of her husband.* 

Major Sleeman still tried to shake her purpose. He pro-* 
mised to build her a fine house among the temples of her an- 
cestors upon the bank of the rivet and make handsome pro- 
vision for her out of rent free lands if she would consent to 
live ; and if she wouldn’t, he would allow no stone or brick to 
ever mark the place where she died. But she only smiled, and 
said, ‘ My pulse has long ceased to beat, my spirit has de- 
parted ; I shall suffer nothing in the burning ; and if you wish 
proof^ order some fire and you shall see this arm consumed 
without giving me any pain.* 

Sleeman was now satisfied that he could not alter her 
purpose. He sent for all the chief members of the family and 
said he would suffer her to bum herself if they would enter 
into a written engagement to abandon the suttee in their family 
thenceforth. They agreed ; the papers were drawn out and 
signed, and at noon, Saturday, word was sent to the poor old 
woman. She seemed greatly pleased. The ceremonies of 
bathing were gone through with, and by three o’clock she was 
ready and the fire was brisklj burning in the pit. She had now 
gone without food or drink during more than four days and a 
half. She came ashore from her rock, first wetting her sheet 
the waters of the sacred river, for without that s^eguard 



, , — ^h'niijgjit ihU ^U|^ Ifdr wouU convey impoHly to 
i then she Valked to the pit, leaning upon one of her sons 
^ nephew— the distance was a hundred and fifty yards. 

sentries placed all around and no other person was 
^j^rfiowed to approach within five paces. She came on with a 
cheerful countenance, stopped once, and casting her 
p rf y®s upward, said, “ Why have they kept me five days from thee, 

^ ” On coming to the sentries her supporters ' 
popped and remained standing ; she moved on, and walked 
„„^^once around the pit, paused a moment, and while muttering 
A prayer, threw some flowers into the fire. She then walked up 
^^deliberately and steadily to the brink, stepped into the centre 
, the flame, sat down, and leaning back in the midst as if re- 
; ;|k5sing upon a couch, was consumed without uttering a shriek 
or betraying one sign of agony.'* 

It is fine and beautiful. It compels one’s reverence and 
' respect — no, has it freely, and without the compulsion. We 
^ see how the custom, once started, could continue, for the soul 
yof it is that stupendous power. Faith ; faith brought to the pitch 
^ of effectiveness by the cumulative force of example, and long 
use and custom ; but we cannot understand how the first 
: widows came to take to it. That is a perplexing detail. 

Sleeman sa> ^ that it was usual to play music at the suttee, 
'but that the white man’s notion that this was to drown the 


‘ SCTeams of the martyr is not correct ; that it had a quite 
; different purpose. It was believed that the martyr died pro- 
phecying; that the prophecies sometimes foretold disaster, 
and it was considered a kindness to those upon whom it was 
j:to.fell, to drown the voice and keep them in ignorance of the 
tiixsfortune that was to come. 


CHAPTER LII 


. V,. ’.|1$ had had much experience of physicians, and said, ‘ The onlj way to 
health is to eat what you don’t want, drink what you don’t like, 
what you’d druther not.'— Ptidd^nhaad mison's Nm Calendar. 


journey— two nights, one day and part of anotlier, 
eastwani to Allahabad ; but it was always inter* 
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, ';'^6ngi'kti4 -it was not fatiguing.' At itet thi'tii^hl 

""io be fatiguing, but that was on account of tht py/am^, 

. foolish night-dress consists of jacket and drawers. Som^tiKO&i 
they are made of silk, sometimes of a raspy, scratchy, 
woollen material with a sandpaper surface. The drawer?; 'si^ 
loose elephant-legged and clephant-waisted things, and inst^a^< 
of buttoning around the body there is a draw-string to 
dlice the required shrinkage. The jacket is roomy, and one'^ 
buttons it in front. Pyjamas are hot on a hot night and coIi| ; 
on a cold night — defects which a night shirt is free from, ft 
tried the pyjamas in order to be in the fashion ; but I W^S'! 
obliged to give them up, I couldn't stand them. There wa|-;' 
no sufficient change from day-gear to night-gear. I miss^p ^ 
the refreshing and luxtirious sense, induced by the night-goit % ^ 
of being undressed, emancipated, set free from restraints andj* 
trammels. In place of that, I had the worried, confined}% 
oppressed, suffocated sense of being abed ivith my clothes on;|t; 
All through the warm half of the night the coarse surfaces 
tated my skin and made it feci baked and feverish, and the / 
dreams which came in the fitful flurries of slumber were such 'i 


as distress the sleep of the damned, or ought to ; and all;* 
through the cold other half of the night I could get no time for' 
sleep because I had to employ it all in stealing blankets. But - 
blankets are of no value at such a time ; the higher they are;'; 
piled the more effectively they cork the cold in and keep it ’ 
from getting out. The result is that your legs are ice, and you 
know how you will feel by and by when you are buried. In a > 
sane interval I discarded the pyjamas, and led a rational and"> 
comfortable life thenceforth. 


Out in the country, in India, the day begins early. One";, 
sees a plain, perfectly flat, dust-coloured and brick-yardy^ 
stretching limitlessly away on every side in the dim gray 
striped everywhere with hard-beaten narrow paths, the 
flatness broken at wide intervals by bunches of spectral . 
that mark where villages are ; and along all the paths are sletia^fe^^ 
women and the black forms of lanky naked men moving 
their work, the women with brass water-jars on their heads, 
hien carrying hoes. The man is not entirely naked ; 
there is a bit of white rag -loin-cloth. It amounts to a 
^nd is a white accent on his black person, like the ^ 



he also wears'a 

^|p% ahd*voiumiaous white turban, and this adds a second 


' He then answers properly to Miss Gordon Cumming’s 
»Jis^*light picture of him— as a person who is dressed in ‘a 


|«ta‘n>an and a pocket-handkerchief.* 

All day long one has this monotony of dust-colourcd dead 
Jj^vels and scattering bunches of trees and mud villages. You 
realise that India is not beautiful ; still there is an 
^l^feienchanlment about it that is beguiling, and which does not 
;;r'>^all. You cannot tell just what it is that makes the spell, 
0rperhaps, but you feel it and confess it, nevertheless. Of course 
^ sit bottom you know in a vague way that it is history ; it is that 
;"/tliat affects you, a haunting sense of the myriads of human 
Alives that have blossomed, and withered, and perished here, 


repeating and repeating and rcj^eating, century after century 
and age after age the barren and meaningless process ; it is 
s, this sense that gives to this forlorn, uncomely land power to 
' ^ speak to the spirit and make friends with it ; to speak to it with 
, a voice bitter with satire but eloquent with melancholy. The 
' ' 'deserts of Australia and the icc-barrens of Greenland have no 


speech, for they have no venerable history ; with nothing to 
tell of man, and his vanities, his fleeting glories and his 
miseries, they have nothing wherewith to spiritualise their 
; ,v ' ugliness and veil it with axharm. 

, > V There is nothing pretty about an Indian village— a mud 
i; one--rand I do not remember that we saw any but mud ones 
; on that long flight to Allahabad, It is a little bunch of dirt- 
V Coloured mud hovels jammed together within a mud wall. As 
rule the rains had beaten down parts of some of the houses, 

- 'and this gave the village the aspect of a mouldering and hoary 
f ruin. I believe the cattle and the vermin live inside the w^all ; 
..for I saw cattle coming out and cattle going in \ and whenever 
J saw a villager, he was scratching. This last is only circum- 
Btotial evidence, but I think it has value. The village has a 
fettered little temple or two, big enough to hold an idol, and 
with custom enough to fatrup a priest and keep him comfortable. 
|J-Wh€T(B there are Mohammedans there are generally a few sorry 
fef&mbs outside the village that have a decayed and neglected 
^ villages interested me because of things which 
says about them in his books— particularly 




; wbat he says abbtit the division of labour in He ^ , . 

that the whole face of India is parcelled out irittiPesfetes^p^J 
villages ; that nine-tenths of the vast population of the 
consist of cultivators of the soil ; that it is these cultivators 
inhabit the village ; that there are certain ‘established^ villag^^ 
servants — mechanics and others who are apparently paid ay 
wage by the village at large, and whose callings remain ,^^5 
certain families and are handed down from father to son li]^ ^ 


an estate. He gives a list of these established servants : priori 
blacksmith, carpenter, accountant, washerman, basket-make^ 
potter, watchman, barber, shoemaker, brazier, confectioner/ j 
weaver, dyer, etc. In his day witches abounded, and it 
not thought good business wisdom for a man to marry hiS; , 
daughter into a family that hadn’t a witch in it, for she v ^Id 
need a witch on the premised to protect her children from the ; 
evil spells which v/ould certainly be cast upon them by the 
witches connected with the neighbouring families. 

The office of midwife was hereditary in the family of the , 
basket-maker. It belonged to his wife. She might not be 


competent, but the office was hers, anyway. Her pay was 
not high— 25 cents for a boy and half as much for a girl , The 
girl was not desired, because she w^ould be a disastrous expense 
by and by. As soon as she should be old enough to begin to 
wear clothes for propriety’s sake it Would be a disgrace to the ' 
family if she were not married; and to marry her meant 
financial ruin; for by custom the father must spend upon:, 
feasting and wedding-display everything he had and all he 
could borrow — in fact reduce himself to a condition of poverty . 


which he might nevermore recover from. .. . . 

It was the dread of this prospective ruin which made the , : 
killing of girl-babies so prevalent in India in the old days before; 
England laid the iron hand of her prohibitions upon the piteous 
slaughter. One may judge of how prevalent the custom waJs, ; ; 
by one of Sleeman’s casual electrical remarks, when he speaks 
of children at play in villages — where girl-voices were never^. 
heard ! 


The wedding-display folly is still in full force in India, ahdy • 
by consequence the destruction of girl-babes is still furtively^ , 
practiced; but not largely, because of the vigilance 
Government and the sternness of the penalties it levijs?,: / ' ■ f il' 
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In some parts of India the village keeps in its pay three 
other servants : an astrologer, to tell the villager when he may 
plant his crop, or make a journey, or marry a wife, or strangle 
a clyld, or borrow a dog, or climb a tree, or catch a rat, or 
swindle a neighbour, without offending the alert and solicitous 
heavens, and what his dream means, if he has had one and was 
not bright enough to interpret it himself by the details of his 
dinner; the two other established servants iverc the tiger- 
persuader and the hailstorm discourager. The one kept away 
the tigers if he could, and collected the wages anyway, and the 
other kept off the hailstorms, or explained wtiy lie failed. He 
charged the same for explaining a failure that he did for scoring 
a success. A man is an idiot who can*t earn a living in India, 

Major Slccman reveals the fact that the trade union and 
the boycott are antiquities in^ India. India seems to have 
originated everything. The ‘sweeper* belongs to the bottom 
caste; he is the lowest of the low — all other castes despise him 
and scorn his office. J>ut that does not trouble him. His 
caste is a caste, and that is sufficient for him, and so he is 
proud of it, not ashamed. Slceman says, ‘ It is perhaps not 
known to many of my countrymen, even in India, that in every 
town and city in the country the right of sweeping the houses 
and streets is a monopoly, and is supported entirely by the 
pride of caste among the scavengers, wlio are all of the lowest 
class. The right of sweeping w’itliin a certain range is recog- 
nised by the caste to belong to a certain member ; and if any 
other member presumes to sweep within that range, he is ex- 
communicated — no other member will smoke out of his pipe or 
drink out of his jug ; and he can get restored to caste only by 
a feast to the whole body of sweepers. If any housekeeper 
within a particular circle happens to offend the sweeper of that 
range, none of his filth will be removed till he pacifies him, 
because no other sweeper will dare to touch it ; and the people 
of a town are often more tyrannised over by these people than 
by any other.* 

A footnote by Major Sleenian’s editor, Mr. Vincent 
Arthur Smith, says that in our day this tyranny of the sweepers’ 
^uild is one of the many difficulties which bar the progress of 
Indian sanitary reform. Think of this : ‘ The sweepers cannot 
be readily coerced, because no Hindoo or Mussulman would 

• Y 
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do their work to save his life, nor will he pollute himsefr even • 
by beating the refractory scavenger/ They certainly do seem 
to have the whip-hand ; it would be difficult to imagine a more 
impregnable position. ‘The vested rights described in the 
text are so fully recognised in practice that are frequently 
the subject of sale or mortgaged Just like a milk-route ; or like 
a London crossing- sweepership. It is said that the London 
crossing-sweeper's right to his crossing is recognised by the 
rest of the guild ; that they protect him in its possession ; that 
certain choice crossings are valuable property, and are saleable 
at high figures. I have noticed that the man who sweeps in 
front of the Army and Navy Stores has a wealthy -South- 
African aristocratic style about him ; and when he is off his 
guard he has exactly that look on his face which you aL'ays 
see in the face of a man who is* saving up his daughter to marry 
her to a duke. 

It appears from Sleeman that in India the occupation of 
elephant-driver is confined to Mohammedans. I wonder why 
that is. The water-carrier {pheestk) is a Mohammedan, but it 
is said that the reason of that is, that the Hindoo's religion dees 
not allow him to touch the skin of dead kinc, and that is what 
the w'ater-sack is made of ; it would defile him. And it doesn't 
allow him to cat meat ; the animal that furnished the meat was 
murdered, and to take any creature’s life is a sin. It is a good 
and gentle religion, but inconvenient. 

A great Indian river, at low water, suggests the familiar 
anatomical picture of a skinned human body, the intricate 
mesh of interwoven muscles and tendons to stand for water- 
channels, and the archipelagoes of fat and flesh inclosed by them 
to stand for the sand bars. Somewhere on this journey we 
passed such a river, and on a later journey we saw in the Sutlej 
the duplicate of that river. Curious rivers they are ; low shores 
a dizzy distance apart, with nothing between but an enormous 
acreage of sand-flats with sluggish little veins of water dribbling 
around amongst them ; Saharas of sand, small- pox-pitted with 
footprints punctured in belts as straight as the equator dear 
from the one shorie to the other (barring the channel-interrup- 
tions)— a dry-shod ferry, you see. Long railway bridges are 
required for this sort of rivers, and India has them. You 
approach Allahabad by a very long one. It was now canyinj; 
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US across the bed of the Jumna, a bed which did not seem to 
have befcn slept in for one while or more. It wasn't all river- 
bed — most of it was overflow-ground. 

Allahabad means ‘ City of God.' I get this from the books. 
From a printed curiosity — a letter written by one of those brave 
and confident Hindoo stragglers with the English tongue^ 
called a ^babu * — I got a more compressed translation : * Godville.' 
It is perfectly correct, but that is the most that can be said 
for it. 

We arrived in the forenoon, and shorthanded ; for Satan got 
left behind, somewhere that morning, and, did not overtake us 
until after nightfall. It seemed very peaceful without him. 
The world seemed asleep and dreaming. 

I did not see the native town, I think I do not remember 
why ; for an incident connects^ it with the Great Mutiny, and 
that is enough to make any place interesting. But I saw the 
English part of the city. It is a town of wide avenues and 
noble distances, and is comely and alluring, and full of sugges- 
tions of comfort and leisure, and of the serenity which a good 
conscience buttressed by a sufficient bank account gives. The 
bungalows (dwellings) stand well back in the seclusion and 
privacy of large enclosed compounds (private grounds, as we 
should say) and in the shade and shelter of trees. Even the 
photographer and the prosperous merchant ply their industries 
in the elegant reserve of big compounds, and the citizens drive 
in there upon their business occasions. And not in cabs — no ; 
in the Indian cities cabs arc for the drifting stranger ; all the 
white citizens have private carriages \ and each carriage has a 
flock of white-turbaned black footmen and drivers all over it. 
The vicinity of a lecture hall looks like a snowstorm, and 
makes the lecturer feel like an opera. India has many names, 
and they arc correctly descriptive. It is the Land of Contra- 
dictions, the Land of Subtlety and Superstition, the Land of 
Wealth and Poverty, the Land of Splendour and Desolation, 
the Land of Plague and Famine, the Land of the Thug and the 
, Poisoner, and of the Meek and the Patient, the Land of the 
Suttee, the I^nd of the Unreinstatable Widow, the Land where 
All Life is Holy, the Land of Cremation, the Land where the 
^Vulture is a Grave and a Monument, the Land of the 

T3 
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Multitudinous Gods ; and if signs go for anything, it is the Land 
of the Private Carriage. ^ 

In Bombay the forewoman of a millinery shop came to the 
hotel in her private carriage to take the measure for a gown — 
not for me, but for another. She had come out to India to 
make a temporary stay, but was extending it indefinitely ; 
indeed, she was purposing to end her days there. In London, 
she said, her work had been hard, her hours long; for 
economy’s sake she had had to live in shabby rooms and far 
away from the shop, watch the pennies, deny herself many of 
the common comforts of life, restrict herself in effect to its 
bare necessities, eschew cabs, travel third-class by underground 
train to and from her work, swallowing coal-smoke and cinders 
all the way, and sometimes troubled with the society of men 
and women who were less desii^able than the smoke and the 
cinders. But in Bombay, on almost any kind of wages, she 
could live in comfort, and keep her carriage, and have six 
servants in place of the woman-of all-vrork she had had in her 
English home. Later, in Calcutta, I found that the Standard 
Oil clerks had small one-horse vehicles, and did no walking ; 
and I was told that the clerks of the other large concerns there 
had the like equipment. But to return to Allahabad. 

I was up at dawn, the next morning. In India the tourist’s 
servant does not sleep in a room, in the hotel, but rolls himself 
up head and ears in his blanket and stretches himself on the 
verandah, across the front of his master’s door, and spends the 
night there. I don’t believe anybody’s servant occupies 
a room. Apparently the bungalow servants sleep on the 
verandah ; it is roomy, and goes all around the house. I 
speak of men-servants ; I, saw none of the other sex. I think 
there are none, except child-nurses. I was up at dawn, and 
walked around the verandah, past the rows of sleepers. In 
front of one door a Hindoo servant was squatting, waiting for 
his master to call him. He had polished the yellow shoes and 
placed them by the door, and now he had nothing to do but 
wait. It was freezing cold, but there he was, as motionless as 
a sculptured image, and as patient. It troubled me. I wanted 
to say to him, *Don*t crouch there like that and freeze; 
nobody requires it of you ; stir around and get warm.' But I 
hadn’t the words, I thought of ssLymgje/dy jow, but leouldn^t 
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mnenfber what it meant, so I didn’t say it. I knew another 
phrase, hut it wouldn’t come to my mind. I moved on, pur- 
posing to dismiss him from my thoughts, but his bare legs and 
bare feet kept him there. They kept drawing me back from 
the sunny side to a point whence 1 could see him. At the 
end of an hour he had not changed his attitude in the least 
degree. It was a curious and impressive exhibition of meek- 
ness and patience, or fortitude or indifference, I did not know 
which. But it worried me, and it was spoiling my morning. 
In . fact it spoiled two hours of it quite thoroughly. I quitted 
his vicinity, then, and left him to punish himself as much as he 
might want to. But up to that time the man had not changed 
his attitude a hair. He will always remain with me, I suppose ; 
his figure never grows vague in my memory. Whenever I read 
of Indian resignation, Indian patience under wrongs, hardships 
and misfortunes, he comes before me. He becomes a personifi- 
cation, and stands for India in trouble. And for untold ages 
India in trouble has been pursued with the very remark which 
I was going to utter but didn’t, because its meaning had slipped 
me : Jtldy jow ! (‘ Come, shove along ! ’) Why, it was the 
very thing. 

In the early brightness we made a long drive out to the 
Fort. Part of the way was beautiful. It led under stately trees 
and through groups of native houses and by the usual village 
well, where the picturesque gangs are always fiocking to and 
fro and laughing and chattering ; and this time brawny men 
were deluging their bronze bodies with the limpid water and 
making a refreshing and enticing show of it enticing, for the 
sun was already transacting business, firing India up for the 
day. There was plenty of this early bathing going on, for it 
was getting toward breakfast time, and with an unpiirified body 
the Hindoo must not eat. 

Then we struck into the hot plain and found the roads 
crowded with pilgrims of both sexes, for one of the great 
religious fairs of India was being held, just beyond the Fort, at 
the junction of the sacred rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna. 
Three sacred rivers, I should have said, for there is a sub- 
terranean one. Nobody has seen it, but that doesn’t signify. 
The fact that it is there is enough. These pilgrims had come 
from all over India ] some of them had been months on the 
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way, ^plodding patiently along in the heat and dust, word; pooTf 
hungry, but supported and sustained by an unwaverfng faith 
and belief ; they were serenely happy and content, now ; their 
full and sufficient reward was at hand ; they were going to .be 
cleansed from every vestige of sin and corruption by these 
holy waters which make utterly pure whatsoever thing they 
touch, even the dead and rotten. It is wonderful, the power 
of a faith like that, that can make multitudes upon multitudes 
of the old and weak and the young and frail enter without 
hesitation or complaint upon such incredible journeys and 
endure the resultant miseries without repining. It is done in 
love, or it is done in fear ; I do not know which it is. No 
matter what the impulse is, the act born of it is beyond 
imagination marvellous to our kind of people, the cold yrhites 
There are choice great nature^ among us that could exhibit 
the equivalent of tliis prodigious self-sacrifice, but the rest of 
us know that we should not be equal to anything approaching 
it. Still, we all talk self-sacrifice, and this makes me hope that 
we are large enough to honour it in the Hindoo. 

Two millions of natives arrive at this fair every year. How 
niany start, and die on the road, from age and fatigue and 
disease and scanty nourishment, and how many die on the 
return, from the same causes, no one knows ; but the tale is 
great, one may say enormous. Every twelfth year is held to be 
a year of peculiar grace; a greatly augmented volume of 
pilgrims results then. The twelfth year has held this distinction 
since the remotest times, it is said. It is also said that there 
is to be but one more twelfth year — for the Ganges. After 
that, that holiest of all sacred rivers will cease to be holy, and 
will be abandoned by the pilgrim for many centuries; how 
many, the wise men have not stated. At the end of that 
interval it will become holy again. Meantime the date will be 
arranged by those people who have charge of all such matters, 
the great chief Brahmins. It will be like shutting down a 
mint. At a first glarce it looks most unbrahminically un- 
commercial, but I am not disturbed, being soothed and 
tranquilliscd by their reputation. , ‘Brer fox he lay low,' as 
Uncle Remus says ; and at the judicious time he will spring 
something on the Indian public which will show that he was 
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not fi^anciallf asleep when he took the Ganges out of the 
market.* 

Great numbers of the natives along the roads«were bringing 
away holy water from the rivers. They would carry it far and 
wide in India and sell it. Tavernier, the French traveller 
(seventeenth century), notes that Ganges water is often given 
at weddings, ‘ each guest receiving a cup or two, according to 
the liberality of the host ; sometimes 2,000 or 3,000 rupees’ 
worth of it is consumed at a wedding.’ 

The Fort is a huge old structure, and has had a large 
experience in religions. In its great court stands a monolim 
which was placed there more than two thousand years ago to 
preach Buddhism by its pious inscription ; the Fort was built 
three centuries ago by a Mohammedan emperor — a resanctifi- 
cation of the place, in the intesest of religion ; there is a 
JHindoo temple, too, with subterranean ramifications stocked 
with shrines and idols ; and now that the Fort belongs to the 
English, it contains a Christian church. Insured in all the 
companies. 

From the lofty ramparts one has a fine view of the sacred 
rivers. They join at that point — the pale blue Jumna, 
apparently clean and clear, and the muddy Ganges, dull yellow 
and not clean. On a long, curved s^-it between the rivers, 
towns of tents were visible, with a multitude of fluttering 
pennons, and a mighty swarm of pilgrims. It was a trouble- 
some place to get down to, and not a quiet place when you 
arrived ; but it was interesting. There was a world of activity 
and turmoil and noise, partly religious, partly commercial; for 
the Mohammedans wem there to curse and sell, and the 
Hindoos to buy and pray. It is a fair as well as a religious 
festival. Crowds Avere bathing, praying, and drinking the 
purifying waters, and many sick pilgrims had come long journeys 
in palanquins to be healed of their maladies by a bath ; or if 
ttoit might not be, then to die on the blessed banks and so 
make sure of heaven. There were fakeers in plenty, Avith their 
bodies dusted over Avith ashes and their long hair caked 
together with cow-dung ; for the cow is holy and so is the rest 
of it ; so holy tliat the good Hindoo peasant frescoes the walls 
of his hut with this refuse, and also constructs ornamental 
figures out of it for the gracing of his dirt floor. There were 
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seated families, fearfully and wonderfully painted, w$io by 
attitude and grouping represented the families of certain great 
gods. There^was a holy man who sat naked by the day and 
by the week on a cluster of iron spikes and did not seem to 
mind it ; and another holy man who stood all day holding his 
withered arms motionless aloft, and was said to have been 
doing it for years. All of these performers have a cloth on the 
ground beside them for the reception of contributions, and 
even the poorest of the people give a trifle and hope that the 
sacrifice will be blessed to. them. At last came a procession 
dr naked holy people marching by and chanting, and I wrenched 
myself away. 


CHAPTER LIII 

The lUTvii who is ostentatious of his modesty is twin to the statue that 
wears a fig-leaf. — Pitdd^nhead WilsotCs New Calendar. 

The journey to Benares was all in daylight, and occupied but 
a few hours. It was admirably dusty. The dust settled upon 
you in a thick ashy layer and turned you into a fakcer, with 
nothing lacking to the role but the cow-manure and the sense 
of holiness. There was a change of cars about mid-afternoon 
at Moghul-serai — if that was the name— and a w^ait of two 
hours there for the Benares train. We could have found a 
carriage and driven to the sacred city, but we should have lost 
the wait. In other countries a long wait at a station is a dull 
thing and tedious, but one has no right to have that feeling in 
India. You have the monster crowd of bejewelled natives, the 
stir, the bustle, the confusion, the shifting splendours of the 
costumes-— dear me, the delight of it, the charm of it are beyond 
speech. The two-hour wait was over too soon. Among other 
satisfying things to look at was a minor native prince from the 
backwoods somewhere, with his guard of honour, a ragged but 
wonderfully gaudy gang of fifty dark barbarians armed with 
rusty flint-lock muskets. The general show came so near to* 
exhausting variety that one would have said that no addition to 
it could bQ conspicuous, but when this Falstaff and bis motleys 
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marchdd through it one saw that that seeming impossibility 
had happened. 

We got away by and by, and soon reached the outer edge 
of Benares ; then there was another wait ; but as usual, with 
something to look at. This was a cluster of little canvas 
boxes— palanquins. A canvas box is not much of a sight — ^when 
empty ; but when there is a lady in it, it is an object of interest. 
These boxes were grouped apart, in the full blaze of the terrible 
sun during the three-quarters of an hour that we tarried there. 
They contained zenana ladies. They had to sit up ; there was 
not room to stretch out. They probably did not mind it. 
They are used to the close captivity of their dwellings all their 
lives 3 when they go a journey they arc carried to the train in 
these boxes ; in the train they have to be secluded from in- 
spection. Many people pity tlifcm, and I always did it myself 
and never charged anything ; but it is doubtful if this com- 
passion is valued. While wc were in India some good-hearted 
Europeans in one of the cities proposed to restrict a large park 
to the use of zenana ladies, so that they could go there and 
in assured privacy go about unveiled and enjoy sunshine and 
air as they had never enjoyed them before. The good inten- 
tions back of the proposition w’ere recognised, and sincere 
thanks returned for it, but the proposition itself met with a 
prompt declination at the hands of those who were authorised 
to speak for the zenara ladies. Apparently the idea was 
shocking to the ladies — indeed it was quite manifestly shocking. 
Was that proposition the equivalent of inviting European 
ladies to assemble scantily and scandalously clotlicd, in the 
seclusion of a private park ? It seemed to be about that. 

Witliout doubt modesty is nothing less than a holy feeling ; 
and without doubt the person whose rule of modesty has been 
transgressed feels the same sort of wound that he would feel if 
something made holy to him by his religion had suffered a 
desecration . I say ‘ rule of modesty ' because there are about 
a million rules in the world, and this makes a million standards 
to be looked out for. Major Slecman mentions the case of 
some high-caste veiled ladies who were profoundly scandalised 
when some English young ladies passed by with faces bare to 
the world ; so scandalised that they spoke out with strong in- 
dignation and wondered that people could be so shameless as 
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to expose their persons like that And yet * the le^ of the 
objectors were naked to mid-thigh.* Both parties wre clean- 
minded and irreproachably modest, while abiding by their 
separate rules, but they couldn’t have traded rules for a change 
without suffering considerable discomfort All human rules 
are more or less idiotic, I suppose. It is best so, no doubt 
The way it is now, the asylums can hold the sane people, but 
if we tried to shut up the insane we should run out of building 
materials. 

You have a long drive through the outskirts of Benares 
before you get to the hotel. And all the aspects are melancholy. 
It is a vision of dusty sterility, decaying temples, crumbling 
tombs, broken mud walls, shabby huts ; the whole region seems 
to ache with age and penury. It must take ten thousand 
years of want to produce such an aspect. We were stid out- 
side of the great native city when we reached the hotel. It 
was a quiet and homelike house, inviting, and manifestly com- 
fortable. But we liked its annex better, and went thither. It 
was a mile away, perhaps, and stood in the midst of a large 
compound, and was built bungalow-fashion, ever>»thing on the 
ground door, and a verandah all around. They have doors in 
India, but I don’t know why. They don’t fasten, and they 
stand open, as a rule, with a curtain hanging in the doorspace 
to keep out the glare of the sun. Still, there is plenty of 
privacy, for no white person w'ill come in without notice, of 
course. The native men-servants will, but they don’t seem to 
count They glide in, barefoot and noiseless, and are in the 
midst before one knows it. At first this is a shock, and some- 
times it is an embarrassment ; but one has to get used to it, and 
does. 

There was one tree in the compound, and a monkey lived 
in it At first I was strongly interested in the tree, for I was 
told that it was the renowned peepul—Xht tree in whose shadow 
you cannot tell a lie. This one failed to stand the test, and I 
went away from it disappointed. There was a softly-creaking 
well close by, and a couple of oxen drew water from it by the 
hour, superintended by two natives dressed in the usual ‘turban 
and pocket-handkerchief.* The tree and the well were the only 
scenery, and so compound was a soothing and lonesome 
and satisfying place ; and very restful, after so many activities, 
{ 
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There iiras nobody in our bungalow but ourselves i the other 
guests were in the next one, where the tad/e d'Mte was 
furnished. A body could not be more pleasantly situated. 
Each room had the customary bath attached — a room ten or 
twelve feet square, with a roomy stone-paved pit in it and 
abundance of water ; one could not easily improve upon this 
arrangement, except by furnishing it with cold water and ex- 
cluding the hot, in deference to the fervency of the climate ; but 
that is forbidden ; it would damage the bather’s health. The 
stranger is warned against taking cold baths in India, but even 
the most intelligent strangers are fools, and they do not obey ; 
and so they presently get laid up. I was the most intelligent 
fool that passed through, that year. But I am still more 
intelligent now. Now that it is too late. 

I wonder if the dorian — if thut is the name of it — is another 
superstition, like the peepul tree. There was a great abun- 
dance and variety of tropical fruits, but the dorian was never 
in evidence. It was never the season for the dorian. It was 
always going to arrive from Burma some time or other, but it 
never did. By all accounts it w'as a most strange fruit, and 
incomparably delicious — to the taste, but not to the smell. Its 
rind was said to exude a stench of so atrocious a nature that 
when a dorian was in the room even the presence of a pole-cat 
was a refreshment. We found many who had eaten the dorian, 
and they all spoke of it with a sort of rapture. They said that 
if you could hold your nose until the fruit was in your mouth 
a sacred joy would suffuse you from head to foot that would 
make you oblivious to the smell of the rind, but that if your 
grip slipped and you caught the smell of the rind before the 
fruit was in your mouth, you w'ould faint. There is a fortune 
in that rind. Some day somebody will import it into Europe 
and sell it for cheese. 

Benares was not a disappointment. It justified its reputa- 
tion as a curiosity. It is on high ground and overhangs a 
grand curve of the Ganges. It is a vast mass of building, 
compactly crusting a hill, and is cloven in all directions by an 
intricate, confusion of cracks which stand for streets. Tall, 
slim minarets and beflagged temple-spires rise out of it and 
give it picturesqueness, viewed from the river. The city is as 
busy as an ant-hill, and the hurly-burly of human life swarming 

I 
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along the web of narrow streets reminds one of the anfe. The 
sacr^ cow swarms along, too, and goes whither she phases, and 
takes toll of the grain-shops, and is very much in the way, and 
is a good deal of a nuisance, since she must not be molested. 

Benares is older than history, older than tradition, older 
even than legend, and looks twice as old as all of them put 
together. From a Hindoo statement quoted in Rev. Mr. 
Parker's compact and lucid * Guide to Benares,' I find that the . 
site of the town was the beginning-place of the Creation. It 
was merely an upright * lingam,' at first, no larger than a stove- 
pipe, and stood in the midst of a shoreless ocean. This was 
the work of the god Vishnu. Later he spread the lingam out 
till its surface was ten miles across. Still it was not large 
enough for the business ; therefore he presently built the globe 
around it. Benares is thus tile centre of the earth. This is 
considered an advantage. 

It has had a tumultuous history, both materially ani 
spiritually. It started Brahminically, rnanjr ages ago; then 
by and by Buddha came in recent times 2,500 years ago, 
and after that it was Buddhist during many centuries — twelve, 
perhaps — but the Brahmins got the upper hand again, then, 
and have held it ever since. It is unspeakably sacred, in 
Hindoo eyes, and is as unsanitary as it is sacred, and smells 
like the rind of the dorian.' It is the headquarters of the 
Brahmin faith, and one-eighth of the population are priests 
of that church- But it is not an overstock, for they have all 
India as a prey. All India flocks thither on pilgrimage, and 
pours its savings into the pockets of the priests in a generous 
stream which never fails. A priest with a good stand on the 
shore of the Ganges is much better off than the sweeper of the 
best crossing in London. A good stand is worth a world of 
money. The holy proprietor of it sits under his grand 
spectacular umbrella and blesses people all his life, and collects 
his commission, and grows fat and rich ; and the stand passes 
from father to son, down and down and down through the 
ages, and remains a permanent and lucrative estate in the 
family. As Mr. Parker suggests, it can become a subject of 
dispute, at one time or another, and then the matter will be 
settled, not by prayer and fasting and consultations with 
Vishnu, but by the intervention of a much more puissant 
( 
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pOwer-^an English court. In Bombay I was told by an 
American missionary that in India there are 640 Protestant 
missionaries at work. At first it seemed an immense force, 
but of course that was a thoughtless idea. One missionary to 
500,000 natives — no, that is not a force ; ‘it is the reverse of 
it ; 640 marching against an intrenched camp of 300,000,000 
— the odds are too great. A force of 640 in Benares alone 
would have its hands over-full, with 8,000 Brahmin priests for 
adversary. Missionaries need to be well equipped with hope 
and confidence, and this equipment they seem to have always 
had, in all parts of the world. Mr. Parker ins it. It enables 
him to get a favourable outlook out of statistics which might 
add up differently with other mathematicians. For instance : 

‘ During the past few years competent observers declare that 
the number of pilgrims to BcnaiVs has increased.’ 

And then be adds up this fact and gets this conclusion : 

* But the revival, if so it may be called, has in it the marks 
of death. It is a spasmodic struggle before dissolution.’ 

In this world we have seen the Roman Catholic power 
dying, upon these same terms, for many centuries. Many a 
time we have gotten all ready for the funeral and found it 
postponed again, on account of the weather or something. 
Taught by experience, we ou‘*ht nM to ’v.t • i'. ^ 

ihiir Ihalmiinical one till we set* Mj : . 

parentl) one of the inosl uncertain tlnci.;-* in the uurid is tile 
funeral ot a religion. 

I should have been glad to acquire some sort of idea of 
Hindoo theology, but the difficulties vvere too great, the matter 
was too intricate. Even the mere A B C of it is baffling. 
There is a trinity — Brahma, Shiva and Vishnu — independent 
powers, apparently, though one cannot feel quite sure of that, 
because in one of the temples there is an image where an 
attempt has been made to concentrate the three in one person. 
The ttiree have other names and plenty of them, and this 
makes confusion in one’s mind. The three have wives and 
the wives have several names, and this increases the confusion. 
There are children, the children have many names, and thus 
the confusion goes on and on. It is not worth while to try to 
get any grip upon the cloud of minor gods, there are too many 
pf them. 
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It is even a justifiable economy to leave Brahlcia, the 
chiefest god of all, out of your studies, for he seems cut no 
great figure in India. The vast bulk of the national worship is 
lavished upon Shiva and Vishnu and their families. Shiva's 
symbol— the Mingatn' with which Vishnu began the Creation^ 
—is worshipped by everybody, apparently. It is the commonest^^ 
object in Benares. It is on view everywhere, it is garlanded 
with flowers, offerings are made to it, it suffers no neglect. 
Commonly it is an upright stone, shaped like a thimble— some- 
times like an elongated thimble. This priapus-worship, then, 
is older than history. Mr. Parker says that the lingams in 
Benares ^outnumber ihc inhabitants J 

In Benares there are many M ohammedan mosques. There 
are Hindoo temples without number — these quaintly shaped 
and elaborately sculptured littSe stone jugs crowd all the lanes. ^ 
The Ganges itself and every individual drop of water in it are 
temples. Religion, then, is the business of Benares, just a? ' 
gold-production is the business of Johannesburg. Other 
industries count for nothing as compared with the vast and all- 
absorbing rush and drive and boom of the town's specialty. 
Benares is the sacredest of sacred cities. The moment you 
step across the sharply defined line which separates it from the 
rest of the globe, you stand upon ineffably and unspeakably 
holy ground. Mr. Parker says : * It is impossible to convey ^ 
any adequate idea of the intense feelings of veneration and 
affection with which the pious Hindoo regards “Holy Kashi" 
(Benares).' And then he gives you this vivid and moving* 
picture : * Let a Hindoo regiment be marched through the 
district, and as soon as they cross the line and enter the limits 
of the holy place they rend the air with cries of “ Kashi ji ki jai 
— jai— jai ! (Iloly Kashi ! Hail to thee ! Hail ! Hail I 
Hail !) " The weary pilgrim, scarcely able to stand, with age 
and weakness, blinded by the dust and heat and almost dead 
with fatigue, crawls out of the oven-like railway carriage and 
^s soon as his feet touch the ground he lifts up his withered 
hands and utters the same pious exclamation. Let a European 
in some distant city in casual talk in the bazaar mention the 
fact that he has lived at Benare.s, and at once voices will be 
raised to call down blessings on his head, for a dweller in 
Benares is of all men mo.st blessed/ 

I 
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It nAakes our own religious enthusiasms seem pale and 
cold. Inasmuch as the life of religion is in the hearty not the 
head, Mr. Parker’s touching picture seems to promise a sort 
of indefinite postponement of that funeral. 


CHAPTER LIV 

I«et me make the superstitions of a nation and I care not who makes 
its laws or its songs either. — PudtTnhead WilsotCs New Calendar^ 

Yes, the city of Benares is in effect just a big church, a religious 
liive, whose every cell is a temple, a shrine or a mosque, and 
where every conceivable earthly and heavenly good is procurable 
under the one roof, so to speak — a sort of Army and Navy Stores 
theologica.lly stocked. 

I will make out a little itinerary for the pilgrim ; then you 
will see how handy the system is, how convenient, how compre- 
hensive. If you go to Benares with a serious desire to 
spiritually benefit yourself, you will find it valuable. I got 
some of the facts from conversations with the Rev, Mr. Parker 
and the others from his ‘ Guide to Benares ’ ; they are therefore 
trustworthy. 

1, Purification , — At sunrise you must go down to the 
Ganges and bathe, pray, and drink some of the water. This is 
for your general purification. 

2. Protection aj;^aiust /lun^j^cr. — Next, you must fortify your- 
self against the sorrowful earthly ill just named. This you will 
do by worshipping for a moment in the Cow Temple. By the 
door of it you w^ill find an image of Ganesh, son of Shiva j it 
has the head of an elephant and a human body ; its face and 
liands are of silver. You will worship it a little, and pass on, 
into a covered verandah, where you will find devotees reciting 
from the sacred books, with the help of instructors. In this 
place are groups of rude and dismal idols. You may contribute 
something for their support ; then pass into the temple, a grim 
find stenchy place, for it is populous with sacred cows and with 
beggars. You will give something to the beggars, and 
* reverently kiss the tails ’ of such cows as pass along, for these 
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cows are peculiarly holy, and this act of worship will sfeeure you 
from hunger for the day, , 

3. ‘ The Poor Man's Friend^ — You will next worship this 
god. He is at the bottom of a stone cistern in the temple of 
Dalbhyeswar under the shade of a noble peepul tree on the 
bluff overlooking the Ganges — so you must go back to the 
river. The Poor Man's Friend is the god of material prosperity 
in general, and the god of the rain in particular. You will 
secure material prosperity, or a shower, or both, by worshipping 
him. He is Shiva, under a new alias, and he abides in the 
bottom of that cistern, in the form of a stone lingam. You 
pour Ganges water over him, and in return for this homage you 
get the promised benefits. If there is any delay about the 
rain, you must pour water in until the cistern is full ; the rain 
will then be sure to come. • 

4. Fever. — At the Kedar Ghat you will find a long flight of 
stone steps leading down to the river. Half way down is a 
tank filled with sewage. Drink as much of it as you wane. It- 
is for fever. 

5. Smallpox. — Go straight from there to the central Ghat. 
At its up-stream end you will find a small whitewashed building, 
which is a temple sacred to Sitala, goddess of small-pox. Her 
understudy is there — a rude human figure behind a brass screen. 
You will worship this, for reasons to be furnibhed presently. 

6. The Well of Fate. — For certain reasons you will next go 
and do homage at this well. You will find it in the Dandpan 
Temple, in the city. The sunlight falls into it from a square 
hole in the masonry above. You will approach it with awe, for 
your life is now at stake. You will bend over and look. If 
the fates are propitious you will see your face pictured in the 
water far down in the well. If matters have been otherwise 
ordered, a sudden cloud will mask the sun and you will see 
nothing. This means that you have not six months to live. 
If you are already at the point of death, your circumstances are 
now serious. There Is no time to lose. Let this world go — 
arrange for the next one. Handily situated, at your very elbow, 
is opportunity for this. You turn and worship the image of 
Maha Kal, the Great Fate, and happiness in the life to come is 
secured. If there is breath in your body yet, you should 
now make an effort to get a further lease of the present life. 

I 
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You hafe a chance. There is a chance for everything in this 
admirably stocked and wonderfully systematised Spiritual and 
Temporal Army and Navy Store. You must get yourself 
carried to the 

7. Well of Long Life , — ^This is within the precincts of the 
mouldering and venerable Briddhkal Temple, which is one of 
the oldest in Benares. You pass in by a stone image of the 
monkey god, Hanuman, and there, among the ruined court- 
yards you will find a shallow pool of stagnant sewage. It smells 
like the best Limburger cheese and is filthy with, the washings 
of rotting lepers, but that is nothing — bathe in it ; bathe in it 
gratefully and w^orshipfully, for this is the Fountain of Youth, 
these are the Waters of Long IJfe. Your gray hairs will disai>- 
pear, and with them your wrinkles and your rheumatism, the 
burdens of care and the weariness of age, and you will come 
out young, fresh, elastic and full of eagerness for the new race 
of life. Now will come flooding upon you the manifold desires 
that haunt the dear dreams of the morning of life. You Avill 
go whither you will find 

8. Fulfilment of Desire, — To-w it, to the Kameshwaf Temple, 
sacred to Shiva as the Lord of Desires Arrange for yours 
there. And if you like to look at idols, among the pack and 
jam of temples there you will find enough to stock a museum 
You will begin to commit sins, now, with a fresh new vivacity ; 
therefore it wull be ^vell to go frequently to a place w^here you 
can get 

9. Temporary Cleansing from Sin, — To-wit, to the \Vell of 
the Ear-Ring. You must approach this with the profoundest 
reverence, for it is unutterably sacred. It is indeed the most 
sacred place in Benares, the very Holy of Holies, in the esti- 
mation of the people. It is a railed tank, with stone stairways 
leading down to the water. The water is not clean,- Of 
course it could not be, for people are always bathing in it. As 
long as you choose to stand and look, you will see the files of 
sinners descending and ascending — descending soiled with sin, 
ascending purged from it. ‘ The liar, the thief, the murderer 
and the adulterer may here wash and be clean,’ says the Rev. 
Mr. Parker, in his book. Very well \ I know Mr. Parker, and 
I believe it ; but if anybody else had said it, 1 should consider 
him a person who would better go down in the tank and take 

1* 
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another wash. The god Vishnu dug this tank. He had 
nothing to dig with but his ‘discus.* I do not know what 
a discus is, but I know it is a poor thing to dig tanks 
because by the time this one was finished it ^vas full of sweat 
— Vishnu*s sweat. He constructed the site that Benares stands 
on, and afterward built the globe around it, and thought 
nothing of it, yet sweated like that over a little thing like this 
tank. One of these statements is doubtful. I do not know 
which one it is, but I think it difficult to believe that a god who 
could build a world around Benares would not be intelligent 
enough to build it around the tank too, and not have to dig it. 
Youth, long life, temporary purification from sin, salvation 
through propitiation of the Great Fate —these are rdl good. 
But you must do something more. You mii .t 

10. Make Salvatio 7 i Si:rc \ — There are several ways. To 
get drowned in the Ganges is one, but that is not pleasant. 
To die within the limits of Benares is another ; but that is a 
risky one, because you might be out of town when your time 
came. The best one of all is the Pilgrimage Aioiind the City. 
You mu^ walk ; also, you must go barcTuot. The tramp is 
forty-four miles, for the road winds out into the country a piece, 
and you will be marching five or six days. But you will have 
plenty of company. You will move with throngs and hosts of 
happy pilgrims whose radiant costumes will make the spectacle 
beautiful and whose glad songs and holy pxans of triumph will 
banish your fatigues and cheer your spirit ; and at intervals 
there will be temples where you may sleep and be refreshed 
with food. The pilgrimage completed, you have purchased 
salvation and paid for it. But you may not get it unless you 

1 1. Get your Redeinftlcn Recorded , — You can get this done 
at the Sukhi Liniyak Temple, and it is best to do it, for 
otherwise you might not be able to prove that you had made 
the pilgrimage in case the matter should some day come to be 
disputed. That temple is in a lane back of the Cow Temple. 
Over the door is a red image of Ganesh of the elephant head, 
son and heir of Shiva, ano Prince of Wales to the Theological 
Monarchy, so to speak. Within is a god whose office it is to 
record your pilgrimage and be rc.sponsible for you. You will 
not see him, but you will see a Brahmin who will attend to the 
matter and take the money. If he should forget to collect the 
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money* )roa can remind him. knows that your salvation is 
“ now secuie, but of course you would like to know it yourself. 
You have nothing to do but go and pray, and pay, at the 

12. Well of the K 7 iowkdge of Salvation . — It is close to the 
Golden Temple. There you will see, sculptured out of a single 
piece of black marble, a bull which is much larger than any 
living bull you have ever seen, and yet is not a good likeness 
after all. And there also you will see a very uncommon thing — 
an image of Shiva. You have seen his lingani fifty thousand 
times already, but this is Shiva himself, and said to be a good 
likeness. It has three eyes. He is the only god in the firm that 
has three. ^ The well is covered by a fine canopy of stone 
supported by forty pillars,' and around it you will find what you 
have already seen at almost every shrine you have visited in 
Benares, a mob of devout and 'eager pilgrims. The sacred 
water is being ladled out to them ; with it comes to them the 
knowledge, clear, thrilling, absolute, that they are saved ; and 
you can see by their faces that there is one happiness in this 
world which is supreme, and to which no other joy is com- 
parable. You receive your water, you make your deposit, and 
now what more >vouId you have? Gold, diamonds, power, 
fame ? All in a single moment the^e things have withered to 
dirt, dust, ashes. The world has nothing to give you now 
For you it is bankrupt. 

I do not claim that the pilgrims do their acts of worship in 
the order and sequence above charted out in this Itinerary of 
mine, but I think logic suggests that they ought to do so. 
Instead of a helter-skelter worship, we then have a definite 
starting-place, and a march which carries the pilgrim steadily 
forward by reasoned and logical progression to a definite goal. 
Thus, his Ganges bath in the early morning gives him an 
appetite ; he kisses the cow'-tails, and that removes it. It is 
now business hours, and longings for material prosperity rise in 
his mind, and he goes and pours water over Shiva’s symbol ; 
this insures the prosperity, but also brings on a rain, which 
gives him a fever. Then he drinks the sewage at the Kedar 
Ghat to cure the fever ; it cures the fever, but gives him the 
small-pox. He wishes to know how it is going to turn out ; he 
goes to the Dandpan Temple and looks down the well. A 
clouded sun shows him that his death is near. logically his best 
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course, for the present, since he cannot tell at what moftient he 
may die, is to secure a happy hereafter; this he does, through 
the agency of the Great Fate. He is safe, now, for heaven ; his 
next move will naturally be, to keep out of it as long as he can. 
Therefore he goes to the Briddhkal Temple and secures youth 
and long life by bathing in a puddle of leper-pus which would 
kill a microbe. Logically, youth has re-equipped him for sin 
and with the disposition to commit it ; he will naturally go to 
the fane which is consecrated to the Fulfilment of Desires, and 
make arrangements. Logically he will now go to the Well of 
the Ear-Ring from time to time to unload and freshen-up for* 
further banned enjoyments. But first and last and all the 
time he is human, and therefore in his reflective intervals he 
will always be speculating in ‘futures.^ He will make the 
Great Pilgrimage around the* city and so make his salvation 
absolutely sure ; he will also have record made of it, so that it 
may remain absolutely sure and not be forgotten or repudiated 
in the confusion of the Final Settlement. Logically, also, he will 
wish to have satisfying and tranquillising/frf(?«a/ knowledge that 
that salvation is secure ; therefore, he goes to the Well of the 
Knowledge of Salvation, adds that completing detail, and then 
goes about his affairs serene and content ; for he is now royally 
endowed with an advantage which no religion in this world 
could give him but his own : for henceforth he may commit as 
many million sins as he w^ants to, and nothing can come of it. 

Thus the system, properly and logically ordered, is neat, 
compact, clearly defined, and covers the whole ground. I 
desire to recommend it to such as find the other systems too 
difficult, exacting and irksome for the uses of this fretful brief 
life of ours. 

However, let me not deceive any one. My Itinerary lacks 
a detail. I must put it in. The truth is, that after the pilgrim 
Iras faithfully followed the requirements of the Itinerary through 
to the end and has secured his salvation and also the personal 
knowledge of that fuel, there is still an accident possible to him 
which can annul the whole thing. If he should ever cross to 
the other side of the Ganges and get caught out and die there 
he would at once come to life again in the form of an ass. 
Think of that, after all this trouble and expense. You see how 
capricious and uncertain salvation is, ther^. The Hindoo has 

/ 
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' a childAh and unreasoning aversion to being turned into an 
ass. It is hard to tell why. One could properly expect an ass to 
have an aversion to being turned into a Hindoo. One could 
understand that. He could lose dignity by it, also self-respect, 
and nine-tenths of his intelligence. But the Hindoo changed 
into an ass wouldn’t lose anything; unless you count his religion. 
And he would gain much : release from his slavery to two million 
gods and twenty million priests, fakeers, holy mendicants and 
other sacred bacilli ; he would escape the Hindoo hell ; he would 
also escape the Hindoo heaven. These are advantages which 
the Hindoo ought to consider ; then he would go over and die 
on the other side. 

“ Benares is a religious Vesuvius. In its bowels the theo- 
logical forces have been heaving and tossing, rumbling, 
thundering, and quaking, boiling and ^veltering, and flaming and 
smoking for ages. But a little group of missionaries have 
taken post at its base, and they have hopes. There are the 
Baptist Missionary Society ; the Church Missionary Society ; the 
London Missionary Society ; the Wesleyan Missionary Society ; 
and the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission. They have 
schools, and the principal vrork seems to be among the 
children. And no doubt that part^of the work prospers best, 
for grown people, everywhere, are always likely to clin^ >o the 
religion they were brought up in. 


CHAPTER LV 

Wrinkles sliouM merely indicate where the smiles have been. 

PtidJ nhead WihorCs New Calendar » 

In one of those Benares temples we saw a devotee working 
for salvation in a curious way. He had a huge wad of clay 
beside him and was making it up into little wee gods no bigger 
than carpet tacks. He stuck a grain of rice into each — to 
represent the lingam, I think. He turned them out nimbly, 
for he had had long practice and had acquired great facility. 
Every day he made two thousand of these gods, then threw 
them into the holy Ganges. This act of homage brought him 
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the profound homage of the pious— also their coppfes. He 
had a sure living here, and was earning a high place in the 
hereafter. 

The Ganges front is the supreme show-place of Benares. 
Its tall bluffs are solidly caked from water to summit, along a 
stretch of three miles, with a splendid jumble of massive and 
picturesque masonry, a bewildering and beautiful confusion of 
stone platforms, temples, stair-flights, rich and stately palaces— 
nowhere a break, nowhere a glimpse of the bluff itself ; all the 
long face of it is compactly walled from sight by this crammed 
perspective of platforms, soaring stairways, sculptured temples, 
majestic palaces, softening away into the distances ; and there 
is movement, motion, everywhere, human life everywhere, and 
brilliantly costumed — streaming in rainbows up and down the 
lofty stairways, and massed in metaphorical flower gardens On 
the miles of great platforms at the river’s edge. 

All this masonry, all this architecture represents piety. 
The palaces were built by native princes w^hose homes, as a rule, 
are far from Benares, but who go there from time to time to 
refresh their souls with the sight and touch of the Ganges, the 
river of their idolatry. The stairways are records of acts of 
piety ; the crowd of costly little temples are tokens of money 
spent by rich men for present credit and hope of future reward. 
Apparently the rich Christian who spends large sums upon his 
religion is conspicuous with us, by his rarity, but the rich 
Hindoo who doesn’t spend large sums upon his religion is 
seemingly non-existent. With us the poor spend money on 
their religion, but they keep back some to live on. Apparently 
in India the poor bankrupt themselves daily for their religion. 
The rich Hindoo can afford his pious outlays ; he gets much 
glory for his spendings, yet keeps back a sufficiency of his 
income for temporal purposes ; but the poor Hindoo is entitled 
to compassion, for his spendings keep him poor yet get him no 
glory. 

We made the usual trip up and down the river, seated in 
chairs under an awning on the deck of the usual commodious 
hand-propelled ark ; made it two or three times, and could 
have made it with increasing interest and enjoyment many 
times more, of course ; for the palaces and temples would grow 
more and more beautiful every time one saw them, for that 

/ 
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happens with all such things ; also, I think one would not get 
tired of the bathers, nor their costumes, nor of their ingenuities 
in getting out of them and into them again without exposing 
too much bronze, nor of their devotional gesticulations and 
absorbed bead-tellings. 

But I should get tired of seeing them wash their mouths 
with that dreadful water and drink it In fact I did get tired 
of it, and very early, too. At one place where we halted for a 
while, the foul gush from a sewer was making the water turbid 
and murky all around, and there was a random corpse slopping 
around in it that had floated down from up country. I'en 
steps below that place stood a crowd of men, women and 
comely young maidens waist deep in the water— and they were 
scooping it up in their hands and drinking it. Faith can 
certainly do wonders, and this was an instance of it. Those 
people were not drinking that fearful stuff to assuage thirst, but 
in order to purify their souls and the interior of their bodies. 
According to their creed, the Ganges w^ater makes everything 
pure that it touches — instantly and utterly pure. The sewer 
>Yater was not an offence to them, the corpse did not revolt 
them ; the sacred water had touched both, and both w'ere now 
snow-pure and could defile no one. The memory of that sight 
will always stay by me ; but not by request. 

A word further concerning the nasty but all -purifying 
Ganges w^ater. When w^e went to Agra, by and by, we 
happened there just in time to be in at the birth of a marvel — 
a memorable scientific discovery — the discovery that in certain 
ways the foul and derided Ganges water is the most puissant 
purifier in the world ! This curious fact, as I have said, had 
just been added to the treasury of modern science. It had 
long been noted as a strange thing that while Benares is often 
afflicted with the cholera she does not spread it beyond her 
borders. This could not be accounted for. Mr. Hankin, the 
scientist in the employ of the Government at Agra concluded 
to examine the water. He went to Benares and made his tests. 
He got w'ater at the mouths of the sewers w^here they empty 
into the river at the bathing ghats ; a cubic centimetre of it 
contained millions of cholera germs ; at the end of six hours 
they were all dead. He caught a floating corpse, towed it to 
the shore, and from beside it he dipped up water tliat was 
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swarming with cholera germs ; at the end of six houss they 
were all dead. He added swarm after swarm of cholera germs 
to this water^* within the six hours they always died^ to the last 
sample. Repeatedly he took pure well water which was barren 
of animal life, and put into it a few cholera germs ; they always 
began to propagate at once, and always within six hours they 
swarmed — and were numberable by millions upon millions. 

For ages and ages the Hindoos luivc had absolute faith that 
the water of the Ganges w'as utterly [;ure, could not be defiled 
by any contact whatsoever, and infallibly made pure and clean 
whatsoever thing touched it. They still believe it, and that is 
why they bathe in it and drink it, caring nothing for its seeming 
filthiness and the floating corpses. The Hindoos have been 
laughed at, these many generations, but the lau^5r w'ill need 
to modify itself a little from now on. How did thc'y find out 
the water’s secret in those ancient ages? liad they germ- 
scientists then ? We do not know. We only know that they 
had a civilisation long before we emerged from srvagery. But 
to return to where I was before; I was about to speak of the 
burning ghat. 

They do not burn fakeers — those revered mendicants. 
*They are so holy that they can get to their place without tliat 
sacrament, provided they be consigned to the consecrating 
river. We saw one carried out to mid-stream and thrown 
overboard. He was sandwiched between tw ’ kibs of 

stone. 

We lay off the cremation-ghat half an hour and saw nine 
corpses burned. I should not wish to see any more of it, 
unless I might select the parties. The mourners follow the 
bier through the towm and down to the ghat ; tlien the bier- 
bearers deliver tlie body to some low-caste natives — Dorns — 
and the mourners turn about and go back home. I heard no 
crying, and saw no tears, there was no ceremony of parting. 
Apparently these expressions of griePUnd affection are reserved 
for the privacy of the home. The dead women come draped 
in red, the men in white. They are laid in the water at the 
river’s edge while the pyr- is being prepared. 

The first subject was a man. When the Dorns unswathed 
him to W'ash him, he proved to be a sturdily-built, well 
nourished and handsome old gentleman, with not a sign 
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about him to suggest that he had ever been ill. Dry wood 
was brought and built ' up into a loose pile ; the corpse 
was laid upon it and covered over with fuel. Then a naked 
holy man who was sitting on high ground a little distance 
away began to talk and shout with great energy, and he kept 
up this noise right along. It may have been the funeral 
sermon, and probably was. I forgot to say that one of the 
mourners remained behind when the others went away. This 
was the dead man’s son, a boy of ten or twelve, brown and 
handsome, grave and self-possessed, and clothed in flowing 
white. He was there to burn his father. He was given a 
torch, and while be slowly walked seven times around the 
pyre the naked black man on the high ground poured out his 
sermon more clamoroiibly than ever. The seventh circuit 
completed, the boy applied the torch at his father’s head, then 
at his feet, the flames sprang briskly up with a sharp crackling 
noise, and the lad went away. Hindoos do not want daughters, 
because ihcir weddings make such a ruinous expense ; but 
they want sons, so that at dc.ath they may have honourable 
exit from the world ; and there is no honour equal to the 
honour of having one’s pyre lighted by one’s son. The father 
who dies sonless is in a grievous situation indeed, and is 
pitied, l.ife being uncertain, the Hindoo marries while he is 
still a boy, in the hope that he will have a son ready when the 
day of his need shall come. But if he have no son, he will 
adopt one. This answers every purpose. 

Meantime the corpse is burning — and several others. It 
^ . 1 dismal business. The stokers did not sit down in idle- 
, bi’i moved briskly about, punching up the Arcs with long 
TMi, 1 now and then adding fuel. Sometimes they 
1 . ^ half of a skeleton into the air, thou slammed it 
1 beat it with the pok, '^^'eaking it up so that it wrould 
‘iaiU better. They hoisted skuiia up in the same way and 
bnnged and battered them. The sight was hard to bear ; it 
would have been harder if the mourners had stayed to witness 
it. I had but a moderate desire to see a cremation ; so it was 
soon satisfied. For sanitary reasons it would be well if 
cremation were universal ; but this form of it is revolting, and is 
not to be recommended. 

The fire used is sacred, of course — for there is money in it 
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Ordinal fire is forbidden ; there is no money in it • I was 
told that this sacred fire is all furnished by one person, and 
that he has a monopoly of it and charges a good price for it 
Sometimes a rich mourner pays a thousand rupees for it To 
get to paradise from India is an expensive thing. Every 
detail connected with the matter costs something, and helps to 
fatten a priest I suppose it is quite safe to conclude that 
that fire-bug is in holy orders. 

Close to the cremation-ground stand a few time worn 
stones which are remembrances of the suttee. Each has a 
rough carving upon it representing a man and woman standing 
or walking hand in hand, and marks the spot where a widow^ 
went to her death by fire in the days when the suttee flourished. 
Mr. Parker said that widows would burn themselves now if 
Government would allow it. * The family that can point to 
one of these little memorials and say, * She who burned herself 
there was an ancestress of ours,’ is envied. 

It is a curious people. With them, all life seems to be 
sacred except human life. Even the life of vermin is sacred, 
and must not be taken. The good Jain wipes off a seat before 
using it, lest he cause the death of some valueless insect by 
sitting down on it. It grieves him to have to drink water, 
because the provisions in his stomach may not agree with the 
microbes. Yet India invented Thuggery and the Suttee. 
India is a hard country to understand. 

We went to the temple of the Thug goddess, Bhowanee, or 
Kali, or Durga. She has these names, and others. She is 
the only god to whom living sacrifrces are made. Goats are 
sacrificed to her. Monkeys would be cheaper. There are 
plenty of them about the place. Being sacred, they make 
themselves very free, and scramble around wherever they 
please. The temple and its porch are beautifully carved, but 
this is not the case with the idol. Bhowanee is not pleasant 
to look at. She has a silver face and a projecting swollen tongue 
which is painted a deep red. She wears a necklace of skulls. 

In fact, none of the idols in Benares are handsome or 
attractive. And what a swarm of them there is ! The town is 
a vast museum of idols — and all of them crude, misshapen 
and ugly. They flock through one’s dreams at night, a wild 
mob of nightmares. ‘When you get tired of them in the 
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temple and talce a trip on the river, you find idol giants, 
flashily painted, stretched out side by side on the shore. And 
apparently, wherever there is room for one more lingam, a 
Hngam is there. If Vishnu had foreseen what his town was 
going to be, he would have called it Idolville or Lingamburg. 

The most conspicuous feature of Benares is the pair of 
slender white minarets which tower like masts from the great 
Mosque of Aurangzeb. They seem to be always in sight, 
from everywhere, those airy, graceful, inspiring things. But 
masts is not the right word, for masts have a perceptible taper, 
while these minarets have not. They are 142 feet high, and 
only 8^ feet in diameter at the base and 7^ at the summit — 
scarcely any taper at all. These are the proportions of a 
candle ; and fair and fairy-like candles these are. Will be, 
anyway, some day, when the Christians inherit them and top 
them with the electric light. There is a great view from up 
there — a wonderful view. A large gray monkey was part of it, 
and damaged it. A monkey has no judgment. This one was 
skipping about the upper great heights of the mosque — skipping 
across empty, yawning intervals which were almost too wide 
for him, and which he only just barely cleared, each time, by 
the skin of his teeth. He got me so nervous that I couldn’t 
look at the view. I couldn’t look ai anything but him. Every 
time he went sailing over one of those abysses my breath 
stood still, and when he grabbed for the perch he was going 
for, I grabbed too, in sympathy. And he was perfectly 
indifferent, perfectly unconcerned, and I did all the panting 
myself. He came within an ace of losing his life a dozen 
times, and I was so troubled about him that I would have 
shot him if I had had anything to do it with. But I strongly 
recommend the view. There is more monkey than view, and 
there is always going to be more monkey than view while 
that idiot survives, but what view you get is superb. You 
have all Benares, and the river, and the region round about 
spread out before you. Take a gun, and look at the view. 

The next thing I saw was more reposeful. It was a new 
kind of art It was a picture painted on water. It was done 
by a native. He sprinkled fine dust, of various colours, on the 
still surface of a basin of water, and out of these sprinklings a 
dainty and pretty picture gradually grew — a picture which a 
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breath could destroy. Somehow it was impress! vCi a£ter so. 
much browsing among massive and battered and decaying, 
fanes that rest upon ruins, and those ruins upon still other 
niins, and those upon still others again. It was a sermon, an 
allegory, a symbol, of Instability. Those creations in stone were 
only a kind of water-pictures, after all. 

A prominent episode in the Indian career of Warren 
Hastings had Benares for its theatre. Wherever that extra- 
ordinary man set his foot he left his mark. He came to 
Benares in 1781 to collect a fine of 500,000/. which he had 
levied upon its Raja, Cheit Singh, on behalf of the East India 
Company. Hastings was a long way from home and help ; there 
were probably not a dozen Englishmen within reach ; the Raja 
was in his fort, with his myriads around him. But no matter \ 
from his little camp in a neighbouring garden Hastings sent a " 
party to arrest the sovereign. He sent on this daring mission 
a couple of hundred native soldiers — sepoys — under command 
of three young English lieutenants. The Raja submitted, with- 
out a word. The incident lights up the Indian situation 
electrically, and gives one a vivid sense of the strides which the 
English had made and the mastership they had acquired in 
the land since the date of Clive’s great victory. In a quarter 
of a century, from being nobodies and feared by none, they were 
become confessed lords and masters, feared by all — sovereigns 
included. It makes the fairy tales sound true. The English 
had not been afraid to enlist native soldiers to fight against 
their own people and keep them obedient. And now Hastings 
was not afraid to come away out to this remote place with a hand- 
ful of such soldiers and send them to arrest a native sovereign. 

The lieutenant imprisoned the Raja in his own fort. It 
was beautiful, the pluckiness of it, the impudence of it. The 
arrest enraged the Raja’s people, and all Benares came storm- 
ing about the place and threatening vengeance. And yet, but 
for an accident nothing important would have resulted, 
perhaps. The mob feUnd out a most strange thing, an 
almost incredible thing — that this handful of soldiers had come 
on their hardy errand wit/i empty guns and no ammunition. 
This has been attributed to thoughtlessness ; but it could hardly 
have been that, for in such large emergencies as this, intelligent 
people do * think : it must have been indifference, an over- 
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oonfidMce born ci the prored subuissiveness of the native 
character when confronted by even one or two stem Britons in 
their war paint. But however that may be, it was a fatal 
discovery that the mob had made. They were full of courage, 
now, and f they broke into the fort and massacred the helpless 
soldiers and their officers. Hastings escaped from Benares by 
night and got safely away, leaving the principality in a state 
of wild insurrection ; but he was back again within the month, 
and quieted it down in his prompt and virile way, and took the 
Raja’s throne away from him and gave it to another man. "He 
was a capable kind of person, was Warren Hastings. This was 
^ the only time he was ever out of ammunition. Some of his 
acts have left stains upon his name which can never be washed 
away, but he saved to England the Indian Empire, and that 
was the best service that was ever done to the Indians them- 
selves, those wretched heirs of a hundred centuries of pitiless 
oppression and abuse. ' 


CHAPTER LVI 

True Irreverence is disrespect for another man’s god. ' 

PudcTnhead Wilson's New Calendar, 

It was in Benares that I saw another living god. That makes 
two. T believe I have seen the most of the greater and lesser 
wonders of the world, but I do not remember that any of them 
interested me so overwhelmingly as did that pair of gods. 
When I try to account for this effect I find no difficulty about 
it. I find that, as a rule, when a thing is a wonder to us it is 
not because of what we see in it, but because of what others 
have seen in it. We get almost all our wonders at second- 
hand. We are eager to see any celebrated thing— and we never 
fail of our reward ; just the deep privilege of gazing upon an 
object which has stirred the enthusiasm or evoked the reverence 
or affection or admiration of multitudes of our race is a thing 
which we value ; we are profoundly glad that we have seen it, 
we are permanently enriched from having seen it, we would 
not part with the memory of that experience for a great 
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|)ncc. And yet that vary spectacle may be tbe wTV* You 
cannot keep your enthusiasms down, you cannot ke^ your. 
dnotions within bounds when that soaring bubble of marble: 
breaks upon your view. But these are not your enthusiasms 
and emotions — they are the accumulated emotions and ; 
enthusiasms of a thousand fervid writers, who have been slowly 
and steadily storing them up in your heart day by day and year 
; by year all your life ; and now they burst out in a flood and 
overwhelm you, and you could not be a whit happier if they 
werfe your very own. By and by you sober down, and then you 
perceive that you have been drunk on the smell of somebody 
else’s cork. For ever and ever the memory of my distant first 
glimpse of the Taj will compensate me for creeping around the 
globe to have that great privilege. ^ ^ 

But the Taj — with all your"' inflation of delusive emotions, 
acquired at second hand from people to whom in the majority 
of cases they were also delusions acquired at second hand— a 
thing which you fortunately did not think of or it might have 
made you doubtful of what you imagined were your own — ^vhat 
is the Taj, as a marvel, a spectacle and an uplifting and over- 
powering wonder, compared with a living, breathing, speaking 
Personage whom several millions of human beings devoutly - 
and sincerely and unquestioningly believe to be a God, and 
humbly and gratefully worship as a God ? 

He was sixty years old when I saw him. He is called Sri 
108 Swami Bhaskarananda SaroswatL That is one form of it 
I think that that is what you would call him in speaking to 
him — because it is thort. But 5’ou v/ould use more of his 
name in addressing a letter to him ; courtesy would require 
this. Even then you would not have to use all of it, but only 
this much : . , 

<SW 108 Matparamahansaparivramkacharyaswamihhaska* 
ranandasaraswaii. 

You do not put * Esq.* after it, for that is not necessary. 
The word which opens the volley is itself a title of honour--^ 

* Sri.* The * 108 * stands for the rest of his names, I believe 
Vishnu has 108 names which he does not use in business, and 
no doubt it is a custom of gods and a privilege sacred to their 
order to keep 108 extra ones in stock. Just the restiicled 
name set down above is a handsome property, without the 
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By itiy count it has fifty-eig^t in it. This lemores the 
lon]^ German words from competition ; they are permanently 
but of the race. 

Sri Z08 S. B. Saraswati has attained to what among the 
Hindoos is called the ‘ state of perfection.* It is a state which 
other Hindoos reach by being born again and again, and over 
and over again into this world, through one re-incarnation after 
another — a tiresome long job covering centuries and decades 
of centuries, and one that is full of risks, too, like the accident 
of dying on the wrong side of the Ganges come time or other 
and waking up in the form of an ass, with a fresh start neces- 
. sary and the numerous trips to be made all over again. But 
in reaching perfection, Sri io8 S. B. S. has escaped all that He 
is no longer a part or a feature of this world ; his substance has 
dianged, all carthiness has deparfed out of it ; he is utterly holy, 
utterly pure ; nothing can desecrate this holiness or stain this 
purity ; he is no longer of the earth, its concerns are matters 
foreign to him, its pains and griefs and troubles cannot reach 
him. When he dies, Nir\’ana is his ; he will be absorbed into 
the substance of the Supreme Deity and be at peace for ever. 

The Hindoo Scriptures point out how this state is to be 
reached, but it is only once in a thousand years, perhaps, that 
a candidate accomplishes it. This one has traversed the 
course required, stage by stage, from the beginning to the end, 
and now has nothing left to do but w'ait for the call which shall 
release him from a world in which he has now no part nor lot. 
First, he passed through the student stage and became learned 
in the holy books. Next he became citizen, householder, 
husband, and father. That was the required second stage. 
Then, like John Bunyan^s Christian, he bade perpetual good- 
bye to his family, as required, and went wandering away. He 
went far into the desert and served a term as hermit. Next, 
he became a beggar, ‘ in accordance with the rites laid down 
in the Scriptures,* and wandered about India eating the bread 
of mendicancy. A quarter of a century ago he reached the 
stage of purity. This needs no garment ; its symbol is nudity ; 
he discarded the waist-cloth which he had previously worn. 
He could resume it now if he chose, for neither that ner any 
other contact can defile him ; but he does not choose. 

There we several other stages, I believe, but I do not 
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rememba: what they are. But he has been through^ thenu 
Throughout the long course, he was perfecting himself in holy 
learning, and writing commentaries upon the sacred books. 
He was also meditating upon Brahma, and he does that now. 

White marble relief-portraits of him are sold all about 
India. He lives in a good house in a noble great garden in 
Benares, all meet and proper to his stupendous rank. Neces- 
•fSarily he does not go abroad in the streets. Deities would 
never be able to move about handily in any country. If one 
whom we recognised and adored as a god should go abroad in 
our streets, and the day it was to happen were known, all 
traffic would be blocked and business would come to a 
standstill. 

This god is comfortably housed, and yet modestly, 
things considered, for if he wanted to live in a palace he 
would only need to speak and his worshippers would gladly 
build it. Sometimes he sees devotees for a moment, and 
comforts them and blesses them, and they kiss his feet and go 
away happy. Rank is nothing to him, he being a god. To 
him all men are alike. He sees whom he pleases, and denies 
himself to whom he pleases. Sometimes he receives a prince 
and denies himself to a pauper ; at other times he receives the 
pauper and turns the prince aw^ay. However, he does not 
receive many, of either class. He has to husband his time for- 
his meditations, I think he would receive Rev. Mr. Parker 
at any time. I think he is sorry for Mr. Parker, and I think 
Mr. Parker is sorry for him ; and no doubt this compassion is 
good for both of them. 

When we arrived w^e had to stand around in the garden a 
little while and wait, and the outlook was not good, for he had 
been turning away Maharajas that day and receiving only the 
riffraff, and we belonged in between, somewhere. But pre- 
sently one of his servants came out and said it was all right, 
he was coming. 

And sure enough he came ; and I saw him-— that object of 
the worship of millions. It was a strange sensation — and 
thrilling. I wish I could feel it stream through my veins again. 
And yet, to me he was not a god, he was only a Taj ; the 
thrill was not my thrill, but had come to me second hand from 
those invisible millions of believers : by a hand-shake with 
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their gUd* I had ground-circuited their wire and got their 
monster battery^s whole charge. 

He was tall and slender ; indeed emaciated. He had a 
clean-cut and conspicuously intellectual face, and a deep and 
kindly eye. He looked many years older than he really was, 
but much study and meditation and fasting and prayer, with 
the arid life he had led as hermit and beggar,. could account 
for that. He is wholly nude when he receives natives, of 
whatsoever rank they may be, but he had a white cloth around 
his loins now, a concession to Mr. Parker's European pre- 
judices, no doubt. 

As soon as I had sobered down a little we got along very 
well together, and I found him a most pleasant and friendly 
deity. He had heard a deal ajpout Chicago, and showed a 
quite remarkable interest in it, for a god. It all came of the 
World’s Fair and the Congress of Religions. If India knows 
about nothing else American, she knows about those, and will 
keep them in iniiitl one while. 

He proposed an exchange of autographs — a delicate atten- 
tion which made me believe in him, but I had been having 
my doubts before. He wrote his in his book, and I have a 
reverent regard for that book, though the words run from right 
to left, and so I can’t read it. It was a mistake to print it that 
way. It contains his voluminous comments on the Hindoo 
holy writings, and if I could make them out I would try for 
perfection myself. I gave, him a copy of Huckleberry Finn. 
I thought it might rest him up a little to mix it in along with 
his meditations on Brahma, for he looked tired, and I knew 
that if it didn’t do him any good it w'ouldn’t do him any harm. 

He has a scholar meditating under him — Mina Bahadur 
Rana — but we did not see him. He wears clothes and is very 
imperfect. He has wTitten a little pamphlet about his master, 
and I have that. It contains a wood-cut of the master and 
himself seated on a rug in the garden. The portrait of the 
master is very good indeed. The posture is exactly that which 
Brahma himself ^affects, and it requires long arms and limber 
legs and cannot be accumulated bj^ anybody but gods and the 
india-rubber man. There is a life-size marble relief of Shri 
108 S.B.S. in the garden; it represents him in this same 
posture, 

A A 
k 
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Dear me, it is a strange world. Particularly thtf Indian 
division of it. This pupil, Mina Bahadur Rana is not a 
commonplace person, but a man of distinguished capacities 
and attainments, and apparently he had a fine worldly career 
in front of him. He was serving the Nepal Government in a 
high capacity at the Court of the Viceroy of India, twenty 
years ago ; he, was an able man, educated, a thinker, a man of 
property. But the longing to devote himself to a religious life 
came upon him, and he resigned his place, turned his back 
upon the vanities and comforts of the world and went away; 
into the solitudes to live in a hut and study the sacred writings 
and meditate upon virtue a?id holiness and seek to attain them. 
This sort of religion resembles ours. Christ recommended the 
rich to give av/ay all their property and follow Him— in pove>iy, 
not in worldly comfort. American and English millionaires do 
it every day, and thus verify and confirm to the world the 
tremendous forces that lie in religion ; yet many people scofi 
at them for this loyalty to dut}', and many will scofi* at Mina 
Bahadur Rana and call him a crank. Like many Christians ol 
great character and intellect, he has made the study of liis 
Scriptures and the writing of books of commentaries upon them 
the loving labour of his life ; like them he has believed that 
this was not an idle and foolish waste of his life, but a most 
worthy and honourable employment of it ; yet there arc many 
people who will see, in those others, men worthy of homage 
and deep reverence, but in him ^merely a crank. And they 
will call him so. But I shall not. * He has my reverence. And 
I don’t ofier it as a common thing and poor, but as an unusual 
thing and of value. 'I'he ordinary reverence, the reverence 
defined and explained by the dictionary, costs nothing. 
Reverence for one’s own sacred things — parents, religion, flag, 
laws ; and respect for one’s own beliefs — these are feelings which 
we cannot even help ; they come natural to us ; they are 
involuntary — like breathing. There is no personal merit in 
breathing. But the reverence which is difiicult, and which lias 
personal merit in it, is the respect which you pay— without 
compulsion — to the political or religious attitude of a man 
whose beliefs are not yours: You can’t revere his gods or his 
politics, and no one expects you to do that, but you could 
rc.spect his belief in them if you tried hard enough ; and you 
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could respect him^ too, if you tried hard enough. But it is 
very \ery difficult, it is next to impossible, and so we hardly 
ever try. If the man doesn’t believe as we do, we say he is a 
crank, and that settles it. I mean it does nowadays, because 
now we can’t burn him. 

We are always canting about people’s ‘ irreverence/ always 
charging this offence upon somebody or other, and thereby 
intimating that we are better than that person and do not 
commit that offence ourselves. Whenever we do this we are 
in a lying attitude, and our speech is cant ; for none of us is 
reverent — in a meritorious way ; deep dowm in our hearts we 
are all irreverent. There is probably not a single exception to 
this rule in the earth. There is probably not one person whose 
reverence rises higher than respect for his own sacred things ; 
and therefore is not a thing to bdast about and be proud of, 
since the most degraded savage has that—and, like the best of 
us, has nothing higher. To speak plainly, we despise all 
reverences and all objects of reverence which are outside the 
pale of our own list of.-sacred things. And yet with strange 
inconsistency we are shocked when other people despise and 
defile the things which are holy to us. Suppose vre should 
meet with a paragraph like the following, in the newspapers : 

‘Yesterday a visiting party of the British nobility had a 
picnic at Mount Vernon, and in the tomb of Washington they 
ate their luncheon, sang popular songs, played games, and 
danced waltzes and polkas.’ 

Should we be shocked ? 'Should we feel outraged ? Should 
we be amazed ? Should we call the performance a desecration ? 
Yes, that woutd all hap|>en. Wc should denounce those people 
in round terms and call them hard names. 

And suppose we should find this paragraph in the news- 
papers : * 

‘Yesterday a visiting party of American pork-millionak*es 
bad a picnic in Westminster Abbey, and in that sacred place 
they ate their luncheon, sang popular songs, played games, 
and danced waltzes and polkas.’ 

Would the English be shocked ? Would they feel outraged ? 
■Would they be amazed ? Would they call the performahee a 
desecration ? Tliat would all happen. The pork-millionaires 
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would be denounced in round terms ; they would be called' 
hard names. 

In the tomb at Mount Vernon lie the ashes of America's 
most honoured son; in the Abbey, the ashes of England’s 
greatest dead ; the tomb of tombs, the costliest in the earth, 
the wonder of the world, the Taj, was built by a great emperor 
to honour the memory of a perfect wife and perfect mother, 
one in whom there was no spot or blemish, whose love was his 
stay and support, whose life was the light of the world to him ; 
in it her ashes lie, and to the Mohammedan millions of India, 
it is a holy place ; to them it is what Mount Vernon is td 
Americans, it is what the Abbey is to the English. 

Major Sleeman, w'riting forty or fifty years ago, says (the 
italics are mine) : , 

‘I would here enter my humble protest against ^tquairllk 
and lunch parties which are sometimes given to the European 
ladies and gentlemen of the station at this imperial tomb; 
drinking and dancing are no doubt very good things in their 
season, but they are sadly out of place in a sepulchre' 

AVere there any Americans among those lunch parties? If 
they were invited, there were. If my imagined lunch-parties 
in Westminster and the tomb of Washington should take place, 
the incident would cause a vast outbreak of bitter eloquence 
about Barbarism and Irreverence ; and it would come from two 
sets of people who would go next day and dance in the Taj if 
they had a chance. 

As we took our leave of the Benares god and started avray 
we noticed a group of natives waiting respectfiilly just within 
the gate— a Rajah from somewhere in India, and some people 
of lesser consequence. The god beckoned them to come, and 
as we passed out the Rajah was kneeling and reverently kissing 
his sacred feet. * 

If Barnum But Barnum’s ambitions are at rest This 

god will remain in the holy peace and seclusion of his garden 
undisturbed. Barnum could not have gotten him, any way. 
Still, he would have fonnd a substitute that would answer. 
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CHAPTER LVII 

Do not undervalue the headache. While it is at its sharpest it seemi ft 
had investment ; but when relief begins, the unexpired remainder is worth 
^4 a minute. — PtidcTnhead IVilson's New Calendar, 

A COMFORTABLE railway journey of seventeen and a half hoars 
brought us to the capital of India, which is likewise the capital 
of Bengal— Calcutta. Like Bombay, it has a population of 
nearly a million natives and a small gathering of white people. 
It is a huge city, and fine, and is called the City of Palaces. It 
is rich in historical memories ; riqh in British achievement — 
military, political, commercial ; rich in the results of the 
miracles done by that brace of mighty magicians, Clive and 
Hastings. And has a cloud-kissing monument to one Ochterlony. 

It is a fluted candlestick 250 feet high. This lingain'is the 
only large monument in Calcutta, I believe. It is a fine orna- 
ment, and will keep Ochterlony in mind. Wherever you are, 
in Calcutta, and for miles around, you can see it ; and alwa)'S 
when you see it you think of Ochterlony, And so there is not 
an hour in the day that you do not think of Ochterlony and 
wonder who he was. It is good that Clive cannot come back, for 
he would think it was for PLssey ; and then that great spirit would 
be wounded when the revelation came that it was not. Clive 
would find out that it was for Ochterlony ; and he would think 
Ochterlony was a battle. And he would think it was a great 
one, too ; and he would say, * With three thousand I whipped 
sixty thousand and founded the Empire — and there is no 
monument ; this other soldier must have whipped a billion with 
a dozen and saved the world.’ 

But he would be mistaken. Ochterlony was a man, not a 
battle. And he did good and honourable service, too ; as good 
and honourable service as has been done in India by seventy- 
five or a hundred other Englishmen of courage, rectitude, *knd 
distinguished capacity. For India has been a fertile breeding 
ground of such men, and remains so ; great men, both in war 
,and in the civil service ; and as modest as great. But they have 
no monuments, and were not expecting any. Ochterlony could 
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pot have been expecting one, and it is not at all likely that he 
desired one — certainly not until Clive and Hastings should be 
supplied. Every day Clive and Hastings lean on the battle- 
ments of heaven and look down and wonder which of the two 
the monument is for ; they fret and worry because they cannot 
find out, and so the peace of heaven is spoiled for them and 
lost. But not so, Ochtcrlony. Ochterlony is not troubled. 
He doesn^t suspect that it is his monument. Heaven is sweet 
and peaceful to him. There is a sort of unfairness about it all. 

Indeed if monuments were always given in India for high, 
achievement, duty straitly performed, and smirchless records, 
the landscape would be monotonous with them. The handful 
of English in India govern the Indian myriads with apparent 
ease, and without noticeable friction, through tact, training, ^nd 
distinguished administrative ability, reinforced by just and 
liberal laws — and by keeping their word teethe native whenever 
they give it. 

England is far from India, and knows but little about the 
eminent services performed by her servants there, for it is the 
newspaper correspondent who makes fame, and he is not sent 
to India but to the Continent, to report the doings of the 
princelets and the dukelets, and where they are visiting and 
whom they are marrying. Often a British official spends thirty 
or forty years in India, climbing from grade to grade by services 
which would make him celebrated anywhere else, and finishes 
as a vice viceroy, governing a great district and millions of 
subjects j then he goes home to England substantially unknown 
and unheard-of, and settles down in some modest corner, and 
is as one extinguished. Ten years later there is a twentydine 
obituary in the London papers, and the reader stands paralysed 
over the splendours of a career which he is not sure that he has 
ever heard of before. But in the meantime he has learned all 
about the continental princelets and dukelets. 

The average man is profoundly ignorant of countries that 
lie remote from his awn. When they are mentioned in his 
presence one or two facts and maybe a couple of names rise 
like torches in his mind, lighting up an inch or two of it and 
leaving the rest all dark. The mention of Egypt suggests some 
Biblical facts and the Pyramids— nothing more. The mention 
of South Africa suggests Kimberley and the diamonds, and 
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theitj m end. Formerly, the tnention, to a Hindoo, of 
America suggested a name— Geoi]ge Washington — with that his 
familiarity with our country was exhausted. Latterly his 
familiarity with it has doubled in bulk ; so that when America 
is mentioned now, two torches flare up in the dark caverns of 
his mind and he says, ‘ Ah, the country of the great man — 
Washington ; and of the Holy City — Chicago.' For he knows 
about the Congress of Religions ; and this has enabled him to 
get an erroneous impression of Chicago. 

When India is mentioned to the citizen of a far country it 
suggests Clive, Hastings, the Mutiny, Kipling, and a number 
of other great events ; and the mention of Calcutta infallibly 
brings up the Black Ilole. And so, when that citizen finds 
himself in the capital of India he goes first of all to sec the 
Black Hole of Calcutta — and is ‘disappointed. 

The Black Hole was not preserved ; it is gone, long, long 
ago. It is strange. Just as it stood, it was itself a monument ; 
a ready-made one. It was finished, it was complete, its 
materials were strong and lasting, it needed no furbishing up, 
no repairs ; it merely needed to be let alone. It was the first 
brick, the Foundation-Stone, upon which was reared a mighty 
Empire — the Indian Empire of Great Britain. It was the 
ghastly episode of the Black Hole that maddened the British 
and brought Clive, that young military marvel, raging up from 
Madras, it was the seed from which sprung Plassey ; and it 
was that extraordinary battle, whose like had not been seen in 
the earth since Agincourt, that laid deep and strong the foun- 
dations of England’s colossal Indian sovereignty. 

And yet within the time of men who still live, the Black 
Hole was torn down and thrown away as carelessly as if its 
bricks were common clay, not ingots of historic gold There 
is no accounting for human beings. 

Thp supposed site of the Black Hole is marked by an en- 
graved plate. I saw that ; and better that than nothing. 
The Black Hole was a prison — a cell is nearer the right word 
— eighteen feet square, the dimensions of an ordinary bed- 
chamber ; and into this place the victorious Nabob of Ben- 
gal packed 146 of his English prisoners. There was hardly 
standing room for them ; scarcely a breath of air was to 
be got ; the time was night, the weather sweltering hot. 
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Before the dawn came, the captives were all d^d but 
twenty-three. Mr. HolwelVs long account of the awful episode 
was familiar to the world a hundred years ago, but one seldom 
sees in print even an extract from it in our day. Among the 
striking things in it is this. Mr. Holwell, perishing with 
thirst, kept himself alive by sucking the perspiration from his 
sleeves. It gives one a vivid idea of the situation. He pre- 
sently found that while he was busy drawing life from one of 
his sleeves a young English gentleman was stealing supplies 
from the other one. Holwell was an unselfish man, a man of 
the most generous impulses ; he lived and died famous for these 
fine and rare qualities ; yet when he found out what was hap- 
pening to that unwatched sleeve, he took the precaution to 
suck that one dry first. The miseries of the Black Hole were 
able to change even a nature like his. But that young gentle- 
man was one of the twenty- three survivors, and he said it was 
the stolen perspiration that saved his life. From the middle of 
Mr. Holweirs narrative I will make a brief excerpt : 

* Then a general prayer to Heaven, to hasten the approach 
of the flames to the right and left of us, and put a period to our 
misery. But these failing, they whose strength and spirits were 
quite exliaustcd, laid themselves down and expired quietly upon 
their fellows : others who had yet some strength and vigour 
left, made a last effort at the windows, and several succeeded 
by leaping and scrambling over the backs and heads of those 
in the first rank, and got hold of the bars, from which there 
was no removing them. Many to the right and left sunk with 
the violent pressure, and were soon suffocated ; for now a 
steam arose from the living and the dead, which affected us in 
all its circumstances, as if we were forcibly held with our 
heads over a bowl full of strong volatile spirit of hartshorn, until 
suffocated ; nor could the effluvia of the one be distinguished 
from the other, and frequently, when I was forced by the load 
upon my head and shoulders, to hold my face down, I Was 
obliged, near as I was to the window, instantly to raise it again 
to avoid suffocation, i need not, my dear friend, ask your 
commiseration, when I tell you, that in this plight, from half an 
hour past eleven till near two in the morning, I sustained 
the weight of a heavy man, with his knees in my back, and 
the pressure of his whole body on my head. A Dutch ser- 
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geant, who had taken his seat tipon my left shoulder, and a 
Topaz (a black Christian soldier) bearing on my right ; all 
which nothing could have enabled me long to support, but the 
props and pressure equally sustaining me all around. The two 
latter I frequently dislodged, by shifting my hold on the bars, 
and driving my knuckles into their ribs ; but my friend 
above stuck fast, and as he held by two bars, was immov- 
able. 

* I exerted anew my strength and fortitude ; but the re 
peated trials and efforts I made to dislodge the insufferable 
incumbrances upon me, at last quite exhausted me ; and 
towards two o’clock, finding I must quit the window, or 
sink where I was, I resolved on the former, having bore, 
truly for the sake of others, infinitely more for life than the 
best of it is worth. In the rank close behind me was an officer 
of one of the ships, whose name was Cary, and who had be- 
haved with much bravery during the siege (his wife, a fine 
woman, though country born, would not quit him, but ac- 
companied him into the prison, and was one who survived). 
This poor wretch had been long raving for water and air ; 
I told him I was determined to give up life, and recom- 
mended his gaining my station. On my quitting it he made 
a fruitless attempt to get my place ; but the Dutch sergeant, 
who sat on my shoulder, supplanted him. Poor Cary ex- 
pressed his thankfulness, and said he would give up life too ; but 
it was with the utmost labour we forced our way from the 
window (several in the inner ranks appearing to me dead 
standing, unable to fall by the throng and equal pressure 
around). He laid himself down to die ; and his death, I 
believe, was very sudden ; for he was a short, full, sanguine 
man. His strength was great ; and, I imagine, had he not 
retired with me, I should never have been able to have forced 
my way. I was at this time sensible of no pain, and little 
uneasiness : I can give you no better idea of my situation, 
than by repeating my simile of the bowl of spirit of harts- 
horn. I found a stupor coming on apace, and laid myself 
down by that gallant old man, the Rev. Mr. Jervas Bellamy, 
who lay dead, with his son, the lieutenant, hand in hand, near 
the southernmost wall of the prison. When I had lain there 
some little time, I still had reflection enough to suffer some 
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Uneasiness in the thought^ that I should be trampled uponi 
when dead, as I myself had done to others. With some 
difficulty I raised myself, and ^ined the platform a second , 
time, where I presently lost all sensation; the last trace of ' 
sensibility that I have been able to recollect after my laying 
down, was my sash being uneasy about my waist, which I 
untied, and threw from me. Of what passed in this inter- 
val, to the time of my resurrection from this hole of horrors, 

I can give you no account/ 

There was plenty to see, in Calcutta, but there was not , 
plenty of time for it. I saw the fort that Clive built ; and the 
place where Warren Hastings and the author of the ‘Junius 
Jitters * fought their duel ; and the great botanical gardens ; 
and the fashionable afternoon^ turnout in the Maidan ; and ^ 
grand review of the garrison in a great plain at sunrise ; and a 
military tournament in which great bodies of native soldiery 
exhibited the perfection of their drill at all arms, a spectacular 
and beautiful show which occupied several nights and closed 
with the mimic storming of a native fort which was as good 
as the reality for thrilling and accurate detail, and better than 
the reality for security and comfort ; and we had a pleasure 
excursion on the Hoogly by courtesy of friends, and devoted 
the rest of the time to social life and the Indian Museum. But 
one should spend a month in the museum. It is an enchanted 
palace of Indian antiquities. Indeed I think a person might 
spend half a year among those beautiful and wonderful things 
without exhausting their interest. 

It was winter. We ivere of Kipling’s ‘hosts of tourists 
who travel up and down India in the cold weather showing 
how things ought to be managed.’ It is a common expression 
there, ‘ the cold weather,’ and the people think there is such a 
thing. It is because they have lived there half a lifetime, -and 
their perceptions have become blunted. When a person is 
accustomed to 138® in the shade, his ideas about cold weather 
are not valuable, I had read, in the histories, that the June 
marches made between Lucknow and Cawnpore by the British 
forces in the time of the Mutiny were made in that kind of 
weather — 138 in the shade— and had taken it for historical 
embroidery. I had read it again in Sergeant-major Forbes- 
Mitchell’s account of his military experiences in the Mutiny^ 
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at leasi I thought I had-~>aTid m Calcutta I asked him if it 
vms true, and he said it was. An officer of high rank wholiad 
been in the thick of the Mutiny said the same. As long as 
those men were talking about .what they knew, they were 
trustworthy, and I believed them ; but ivhen they said it was 
now ‘ cold weather,* I saw that they had travelled outside of 
their sphere of knowledge and were floundering. I believe 
that in India ‘cold weather* is merely a conventional phrase 
and has come into use through the necessity of having some 
way to distinguish between weather which will melt a brass 
door-knob and weather which will only make it mushy. It 
was observable that brass ones were in use while I was in 
Calcutta, showing that it was not yet time to change to 
porcelain. I was told that the change to porcelain was not 
usually made until May. 

But this cold weather vrsLS too warm for strangers; so vre 
started to Darjeeling, in the Himalayas — a twenty-four-hour 
journey. 


CHAPTER LVIII 

There are 869 different forms of lying, but only one of them has been 
squarely forbidden : ‘ Thou shalt *iiot bear false witness against thy 
neighbour .* — Puditnhead IVilson's N^cw Calendar, 

From Diary : February 14. — We left at 4.30 p.m. Until 
dark we moved through rich vegetation, then changed to a 
boat and crossed the Ganges. 

February 15. — Up with tire sun. A brilliant morning, and 
frosty. A double suit of flannels is found necessary. The plain 
is perfectly level, and seems to stretch away and away and away, 
dimming and softening, to the uttermost bounds of nowhere. 
What a soaring, strenuous, gushing fountain-spray of delicate 
greenery a bunch of bamboo is I As far as the eye can reach, 
these grand vegetable geyseis grace the view, their spoutings 
refined, to steam by distance. And there are fields of bananas, 
with the sunshine glancing from the varnished surface of their 
drooping vast leaves ; and there are frequent groves of palm ; 
and an effective accent is given to the landscape by isolated 
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individuals of this picturesque family — ^towering, clean-stemmed, 
their plumes broken and hanging ragged, Nature’s imitation of 
an umbrella that has been out to see what a cydone is like, 
and is trying not to look disappointed. And everywhere 
through the soft morning vistas we glimpse the villages, the 
countless villages, the myriad villages, thatched, built of clean 
new matting, snuggling among grouped palms and sheaves of 
bamboo — villages, villages, no end of villages— not three 
hundred yards apart, and dozens and dozens of them in sight 
all the time — a mighty city, hundreds of miles long, hundreds 
of miles broad, made all of villages, the biggest city in the 
earth, and as populous as a European kingdom ; I have seen 
no such city as this before. And there is a continuously 
repeated and replenished multitude of naked men in view np 
both sides and ahead — we fly through it mile after mile, but 
still it is always there, on both sides and ahead — brown-bodied 
naked men and boys, plowing in the fields. But not a woman. 
In these two hours I have not seen a woman or a girl working 
in the fields. 

From Greenland’s icy mountains, 

From India’s coral strand, 

Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand, 

From many an ancient river, 

Fiom many a palmy plain, 

They call us to deliver 

Their land from error’s chain. 

These are beautiful verses, and they have remained in my 
memory all my life. But if the closing lines are true, let us 
hope that when we come to answer the call and deliver the 
land from its errors we shall secrete from it some of our high- 
civilisation ways, and at the same time borrow some of its 
j)agan ways to enrich our high system with. We have a right 
to do this. If wc lift those people up, we have a right to lift 
ourselves up nine or ten grades or so at their expense. A few 
years ago I spent several weeks at Tolz, in Bavaria. It is a 
Roman Catholic region, and not even Benares is more deeply 
or pervasively or intelligently devout. In my diary of these 
days I find this : 

‘ We look a long drive yesterday around about the lovely 
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eountiy roads. But it was a drive whose pleasure was damaged 
m a couple of ways : by the dreadfhl shrines, and by the 
shameful spectacle of grey and venerable old grandmothers 
toiling in the fields. The shrines were frequent along the 
roads : figures of the Saviour nailed to the cross and streaming 
with blood from the wounds of the nails and the thorns. 
When missionaries go from here do they find fault with the 
pagan idols? I saw many women seventy and even eighty 
years old mowing and binding in the fields and pitch-forking 
the loads on to the waggons.’ 

1 was in Austria later, and in Munich. In Munich I saw 
gray old women pushing trucks up hill and down, long 
distances — trucks laden with barrels of beer— incredible loads. 
In my Austrian diary I find this : 

* In the fields I often sec a woman and a cow harnessed lo 
the plough, and a man driving. 

‘ In the public street of Marienbad to-day I saw an old, 
bent, gray-headed woman, in harpiess with a dog, drawing a 
laden sled over bare dirt roads and bare pavements ; and at his 
ease walked the driver smoking his pipe, a hale fellow not 
thirty years old.’ 

Five or six years ago I bought an open boat, made a kind 
of canvas waggon-roof over the stern of it to shelter me from sun 
and rain, hired a courier and a boatman, and made a twelve- 
day floating-voyage down the Rhone from Lake Bourget to 
Marseilles. In my diary of that trip I find this entry — I was 
far down the Rhone then : 

* I’assing St. Etienne, 2.15 p.m. On a distant ridge inland 
a tall open-work structure commandingly situated, with a statue 
of the Virgin standing on it. A devout country. All down 
this river, wherever there is a crag there is a statue of the 
Virgin on it. I believe I have seen a hundred of them. And 
yet in many respects the peasantry seem to be mere pagans, 
and destitute of any considerable degree of civilisation. 

‘ . . . We reached a not very promising looking village about 
four o’clock, and I concluded to tie up for the day ; munching 
fruit and fogging the hood with pipe-smoke had grown 
monotonous ; I could not have the hood furled, because the 
floods of rain fell unceasingly. The tavern was on the river 
bank, as is the custom. It was dull there, and melancholy — 
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nothing to do but look out of the window into the dr^hifig 
rain ; and shiver ; one could do that, for it was bleak and cold 
and windy, and country France furnishes no fire. Winter 
over-coats did not help me much ; they had to be supplemented 
with rugs. The raindrops were so large and struck the river, 
with such force that they knocked up the water like pebble- 
splashes. 

‘With the exception of a very occasional wooden-shod 
peasant, nobody was abroad in this bitter weather — I mean, 
nobody of our sex. But all weathers are alike to the women 
in these continental countries. To them and the other animals, 
life is serious ; nothing interrupts their slavery. Three of them 
were washing clothes in the river under the window when I 
arrived, and they continued at it as long as there was light to 
work by. One was apparently thirty ; another — the mother r— 
above fifty ; the third— grandmother ? — so old and worn and 
gray she could have passed for eighty ; I took her to be that 
old. They had no waterproofs nor rubbers, of course ; over 
their heads and shoulders they wore gunny-sacks — simply 
conductors for rivers of water; some of the volume reached 
ground, the rest soaked in on the way. 

‘At last a vigorous fellow of thirty-five arrived, dry and 
comfortable, smoking his pipe under his big umbrella in an 
open donkey-cart — husband, son and grandson of those 
women? He stood up in the cart, sheltering himself, and 
began to superintend, issuing his orders in a masterly tone of 
command, and showing temper when they were not obeyed 
swiftly enough. Without complaint or murmur the drowned 
women patiently carried out the orders, lifting the immense 
baskets of soggy, wrung-out clothing into the cart and stowing 
them to the man’s satisfaction. There were six of the great 
baskets, and a man of mere ordinary strength could not have 
lifted any one of them. The cart being full, now, the French- 
man descended, still sheltered by his umbrella, entered the 
tavern, and the women went drooping homeward, trudging in 
the wake of the cart, and soon were blended with the deluge 
and lost to sight. 

‘ When I came down into the public room the Frenchman 
had his bottle of wine and plate of food on a bare table black 
with grease^ and was “chomping” like a horse. He had the 
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iitde. leiigious paper which is in everybody’s hands on the 
Rhone borders, and was enlightening himself with the histories 
of French saints who used to flee to the desert in the Middle 
Ages to escape the contamination of woman. For two hundred 
years France has been sending missionaries to other savage 
lands. To spare to the needy from poverty like hers is fine 
and true generosity.’ 

But to get back to India — where, as my favourite poem 
says—* every prospect pleases, 


‘And only man is vile.' 


It is because Bavaria and Austria and France have not 
introduced their civilisation to' him yet. But Bavaria and 
Austria and France arc on their way. They are coming. They 
will rescue him ; they will refin^ the vileness out of him. 

Sometime during the forenoon, approaching the mountains, 
ive changed from the regular train to one composed of little 
canvas-sheltered cars that skimmed along within a foot of the 
ground and seemed to be going fifty miles an hour when they 
were really making about twenty. Each car had seating 
capacity for half a dozen persons ; and when the curtains W’ere 
up one w^as substantially out of doors, and could see everywhere, 
and get all the breeze, and be luxuriously comfortable. It was 
not a pleasure excursion in name only, but in fact. 

After a while w'^e s’-opped at a little w^ooden coop of a 
station just w'ithin the curtain of the sombre jungle, a place 
wuth a deep and dense forest of great trees and scrub and 
vines all about it. The royal Bengal tiger is in great force 
theie, and is very bold and unconventional. From this lonely 
little station a message once wxnt to the railway manager in 
Calcutta : ‘ Tiger eating stationmaster on front porch ; tele- 
graph instructions.’ 

It was there that I had my first tiger hunt. I killed thir- 
teen, We were presently away again, and the train began 
to climb the mountains. In one place seven w'ild elephants 
crossed the track, but two of them got away before I could 
overtake them. The railway journey up the mountain is 
forty miles, and it takes eight hours to make it. It is so Avild 
and interesting and exciting and enchanting that it ought to 
take a week. As for the vegetation, it is a museum. I'he 
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jungle seemed to contain samples of every rare andocurioos 
tree and bush that we had ever seen or heard of. It is 
from that museum, I think, that the globe must have been 
supplied with the trees and vines and shrubs that it holds 
precious. 

The road is infinitely and charmingly crooked. It goes 
winding in and out under lofty cliffs that are smothered in, 
vines and foliage^ and around the edges of bottomless chasms ; 
and all the way one glides by files of picturesque natives, 
some carrying burdens up, others going down from their 
work in the tea gardens ; and once there was a gaudy 
wedding procession, all bright tinsel and colour, and a bride, 
comely and girlish, who peeped out from the curtains of 
her palanquin, exposing her face with that pure delight wjiich 
the young and happy take in sin for sin’s own sake. * 

By and by we were well up in the region of the clouds, 
and from that breezy height we looked clown and afar over 
a wonderful picture — the Plains of India, stretching to the 
horizon, soft and fair, level as a floor, shimmering with heat, 
mottled with cloud-shadows, and cloven with shining rivers. 
Immediately below us, and receding, down, down, down, 
toward the valley, was a shaven confusion of hill- tops, with 
ribbony roads and paths squirming and snaking cream-yellow 
all over them and about them, every curve and twist sharply 
distinct. 

At an elevation of 6,000 feet we entered a thick cloud, and 
it shut out the world and kept it shut out. We climbed 1,000 
feet higher, then began to descend, and presently got down to 
Darjeeling, which is 6,000 feet above the level of the Plains. 

We had passed many a mountain village on the way up, 
and seen some new kinds of natives, among them many 
samples of the fighting Ghurkas. They are not large men, 
but they are strong and resolute. There are no better 
soldiers among Great Britain’s native troops. And we had 
passed shoals of their women climbing the forty miles of 
steep road from the valley to their mountain homes, with 
tall baskets on their backs hitched to their foreheads by a 
band> and containing a freightage weighing— I will tiot say 
how many hundreds of pounds, for the sum is unbelievable. 
These were young women, and they strode smartly along under 
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these astonishing burdens with the air of people out for a 
holiday* 1 was told that a woman will carry a piano on 
her back all the way up the mountain ; and that more than 
once a woman had done it If these were old women 1 
should regard the Ghurkas as no more civilised than the 
Europeans. 

At the railway station at Darjeeling you find plenty of 
cab-substitutes— open coffins, in which you sit, and are 
then borne on men’s shoulders up the steep roads into the 
town. 

Up there we found a fairly comfortable hotel, the pro- 
perty of an indiscriminate and incoherent landlord, who 
looks after nothing, but leaves everything to his army of 
Indian servants. No, he does look after the bill — to be just 
to him— ‘and the tourist cannot do better than -follow his 
example. ^ I was told by a resident that the’ summit of 
Kinchinjunga is often hidden in the clouds, and that some- 
times a tourist has waited twenty-two days and then been 
obliged to go away without a sight of it. And yet went not 
disappointed ; for when he got his hotel bill he recognised 
that he was now seeing the highest thing in the Himalayas. 
But this is probably a lie. 

After lecturing I went to the club that night, and that was 
a comfortable place. It is loftily situated, and looks out over 
a vast spread of scenery ; from it you can see vrhere the boun- 
daries of three or four countries come together, some thirty 
miles away; Thibet is one of them, Nepaul another, and I 
think Hertzegovina was the other. Apparently in every town 
and city in India the gentlemen of the British civil and military 
service have a club ; sometimes it is a palatial one, always it is 
pleasant and homelike. The hotels are not always as good as 
they might be, and the stranger who has access to the club is 
grateful for his privilege and knows how to value it. 

Next day was Sunday. Friends came in the gray dawn 
with horses, and my party rode away to a distant point where 
. Kinchinjunga and Mount Everest show up best, but I stayed 
at home for a private view ; for it was very cold, and I was 
not acquainted Tvith the horses, anyway. I got a pipe and 
, a few blankets and sat two hours at the window, and saw 
the sun drive away the veiling gray and touch up the snow- 
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peaks one after another ^ith pale pink splashes and ^dioite 
wshes of gold, and finally flood the whole mighty Convul^ 
sion of snow-mountains with a deluge of rich splendours. 

Kinchinjunga’s peak was but fitfully visible, but in the 
between-times it was vividly clear against the sky — away up 
there in the blue dome more than 28,000 feet above sea level 
— the loftiest land I had ever seen, by 12,000 feet or more. It 
' was forty-five miles aw’ay. Mount Everest is a thousand feet 
higher, but it was not a part of that sea of mountains piled up 
there before me, and so I did not see it ; but I did not care, 
because I think that mountains that are as high as that are 
disagreeable. 

I changed from the back to the front of the house and 
spent the rest of the morning there, watching the swarthy 
strange tribes flock by from their far homes in the Himalayas. 

All ages and both sexes were represented, and the breeds 
were quite new to me, though the costumes of the Thibetans 
made them look a good deal like Chinamen. The prayer- 
wheel was a frequent feature. Ir brought me near to those 
people, and made them seem kinfolk of mine. Through our 
preacher we do much of our praying by proxy. Wc do not 
whirl him around a stick, as they do, but thvit is merely a 
detail. The swarm swung briskly by, hour after hour, a strange 
and striking pageant, a fascinating pageant. It was wasted 
there, and it seemed a pity. It should have been sent streaming 
through the cities of Europe or America, to refresh eyes weary 
of the pale monotonies of the circus-pageant. These people 
were bound for the bazaar, with things to sell. We went dowi»f 
there, later, and saw that novel congress of the wild peoples, 
and plowed here and there through it, and concluded that it 
would be worth coming from Calcutta to see, even if there were 
no Kinchinjunga and Everest. 
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CHAPTER LIX 

There are two times in a man’s life when he should not speculate: 
when he can’t afford it, and when he cixvi,~-rtt{l<rnhead IVilwt's New 
Calendar, 

On Monday and Tuesday at sunrise v/e again had fair-to-. 
middling views of the stupendous mountains ; then, being well 
cooled off and refreshed, we were ready to chance the weather 
of the lower world once more. 

We travelled uphill by the regular train five miles to the- 
summit, then changed to a littlctcanvas-canopied hand-car for 
the thirty-five mile descent. It was the size of a sleigh, it had 
six scats, and was so low that it seemed to rest on the ground. 
It had no engine or other propelling power, and needed none 
to help it fly down those steep inclines. It only needed a 
strong brake, to modify its flight, and it had that. There was 
a story of a disastrous trip made dowm the mountain once in 
this little car by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, when the 
car jumped the track and threw its passengers over a precipice. 
It was not true, but the story had value for me, for it made me 
nervous, and nervousness wakes a person up and makes him 
alive and alert, and heightens the thrill of a new and doubtful 
experience. T'he car could really jump the track, of course ; 
a pebble on the track, placed there by either accident or 
inalice, at a sharp curve where one might strike it before the 
eye could discover it, could derail the car and fling it down 
into India ; and the fact that the lieutenant-governor had 
escaped was no proof that I w^ould have the same luck. And 
standing there, looking down upon the Indian Empire from 
the airy altitude of 7,000 feet, it seemed unpleasantly far, dan- 
gerously far, to be flung from a hand-car. 

But after all, there was but small danger— for me. IMiat 
there was, was fo^ Mr. Pugh, inspector of a division of the 
Indian police, in whose company and protection we had come 
from Calcutta. He had seen long service as an artillery officer, 
and was less nervous than I was, and so he was to go ahead of 
m in a pilot hand-car, with a Ghurka and another native ; and 

B B 2 
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the plan was that when we should see his car jump* over a 
precipice we must put on our brake and send for another pilot 
* It was a good arrangement Also Mr. Barnard, chief engineer 
of the mountain-division of the road, was to take personal 
charge of our car, and he had been down the mountain in it 
many a time. 

Everything looked safe. Indeed there was but one ques- 
tionable detail left : the regular train was to follow us as soon 
as we should start, and it might run over us. Privately, I 
thought it would. 

The road fell sharply down in front of us and went cork- 
screwing in and out around the crags and precipices, down, 
down, for ever down, suggesting nothing so exactly or so un- 
comfortably as a crooked tojDOggan slide with no end, to it. 
Mr. Pugh w^aved his flag and started, like an arrow from a bow, 
and before I could get out of the car wc were gone too. I 
had previously had but one sensation like the shock of thaw 
departure, and that was the gaspy shock that took my breath 
away the first time that I was discharged from the summit of 
a toboggan slide. But in both instances the sensation was 
pleasurable — intensely so; it was a sudden and immense 
exaltation, a mixed ecstasy of deadly fright and unimaginable 
joy. I believe that this combination makes the perfection of 
human delight. 

The pilot car's flight down the mountain suggested the 
swoop of a swallow that is skimming the ground, so swiftly and 
smoothly and gracefully it swept down the long straight reaches 
and soared in and out of the bends and around the corners. 
We raced after it, and seemed to flash by the capes and crags 
with the speed of light ; and now and then we almost overtook 
it — and had hopes ; but it was only playing with us ; when we 
got near, it released its brake, made a spring around a corner, 
and the next time it spun into view, a few seconds later, it 
looked RS small as a wheel-barrow it was so far away. We 
played with the train in the same way. We often got out to 
gather flowers or sit on a precipice and look at the scenery, 
then presently we would hear a dull and growing roar, and the 
long coils of the train wmld come into sight behind and above 
us ; but we did not need to start till the locomotive was close 
down upon us— then we soon left it far behind. It had to 
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stop alsevery station, therefore it was not an embarrassment to 
us. Our brake was a good piece of machinery ; it could bring 
the car to a standstill on a slope as steep as a house-roof. 

The scenery was grand and varied and beautiful, and there 
was no hurry ; we could always stop and examine it. There 
was abundance of time. We did not need to hamper the 
train ; if it wanted the road, we could switch off and let it go 
by, then overtake it and pass it later. We stopped at one 
place to see the Gladstone Cliff, a great crag which the ages 
and the weather have sculptured into a recognisable portrait of 
the venerable statesman. Mr. Gladstone is a stockholder in 
the road, -and Nature began this portrait ten thousand years 
ago, with the idea of having the compliment ready in time for 
the event. , 

We saw a banyan tree which sent down supporting stems 
from branches that were sixty feet above the ground. That is, 
I suppose it was a banyan ; its bark resembled that of the 
great banyan in the botanical gardens at Calcutta, that spider- 
legged thing with its wilderness of vegetable columns. And 
there were frequent glimpses of a totally leafless tree upon 
whose innumerable twigs and branches a cloud of crimson 
bijtterflies had lighted — apparently. In fact these brilliant 
red butterflies were flowers, but the illusion was good. After- 
ward, in South Africa, I saw another splendid effect made by 
red flowers. This flower was probably called the torch-plant 
— should have been so named, anyw'ay. It had a slender 
stem several feet high, and from its top stood up a single 
tongue of flame, an intensely red flower of the size and shape 
of a small corn-cob. The stems stood three or four feet apart 
all over a great hill-slope that was a mile long, and made one 
think of what the Place de la Concord would be if its myriad 
lights were red instead of white and yellow, 

A few miles down the mountain we stopped half an hour 
to see a Thibetan dramatic performance. It was in the open 
air on the hill-side. The audience was composed of Thibetans, 
Ghurkas, and other unusual people. The costumes of the 
actors were in the last degree outlandish, and the perform- 
ance was in keeping with the clothes. To an accompaniment 
of barbarous noises the actors stepped out one after another 
and began to spin around with immeps^ swiftness and vigour 
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and violence, ch:inting the while, and soon the whole troupe 
would be spinning and chanting and raising the dust. They 
were performing an ancient and celebrated historical play, and 
a Chinaman explained it to me in pidgin>English as it went 
along. The play was obscure enough, without the explanation; 
W'ith the explanation added, it was opaque. As a drama, this 
ancient historical work of art was defective, I thought, but as a 
wild and barbarous spectacle the representation was beyond 
criticism. . 

Tar down the mountain we got out to look at a piece of 
remarkable loop-engineering — a spiral where the road curves 
upon itself with such abruptness that Avhen the regular train 
came down and entered the loop, we stood over it and saw the 
locomotive disappear under our bridge, then in a few m'^ments 
appear again, chasing its own tail ; and we saw it gain on it, 
overtake it, draw ahead past the rear cars, and run a race with 
that end of the train. It was like a snake swallowing itself. 

Halfway down the mountain we stopped about an hour at 
Mr. Barnard's house for refreshments ; and while we were 
sitting on the verandah looking at the distant panorama of 
hills through a gap in the forest, we came very near seeing a 
leopard kill a calf.^ It is a wild place, and lovely. From the 
woods all about came the songs of birds — among them the 
contributions of a couple of birds w'hich ' I was not then 
acquainted with : the brain -fever bird, and the coppersmith. 
The song of the brain-fever demon starts on a low but steadily 
rising key, and is a spiral twist which augments in intensity and 
severity with each added spiral, growing sharper and sharper, 
and more and more painful, more and more agonising, more 
and more maddening, intolerable, unendurable, as it bores 
deeper and deeper and deeper into the listener’s brain, until at 
last the brain fever comes as a relief and the man dies. I am 
bringing some of the birds home to America. They will be a 
great curiosity there, and it is believed that in our climate they 
will multiply like rabbits. 

The coppersmith-bird’s note, at a certain distance away, 
has the ring of a sledge on granite ; at a certain other distance 
the hammering has a more metallic ring, and you might think 


‘ It killed it the day before. 
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that tha bird was mending a copper kettle ; at another distance 
it has a more woodeny thump j but it is a thump that is full of 
energy, and sounds just like starting a bung. So he is a hard 
bird to name with a single name : he is stone-breaker, copper- 
smith and bung-starter, and even then he is not completely 
named j for when he is close by, you find that there is a soft, 
deep, melodious quality in his thump, and for that no satisfying 
name occurs to ypu. You will not mind his other notes, but 
when he camps near enough for you to hear that one, you 
presently find that his measured and moriotonous repetition of 
it is beginning to disturb you ; next it will weary you, soon it 
will distress you ; and before long each thump will hurt your 
head ; if this goes on, you will lose your mind with the pain 
and the misery of it, and go cmzy. I am bringing some of 
these birds home to America. There is nothing like them 
there. They will be a great surprise, and it is said that in a 
climate like ours they will surpass expectation for fecundity. 

I am bringing some nightingales, too, and some cue-owls 
I got them in Italy. The song of the nightingale is the dead- 
liest known to ornithology. That demoniacal shriek can kill 
at thirty yards. The note of the cue-owl is infinitely soft and 
sweet— soft and sweet as the whisper of a flute. But pene- 
trating— oh, beyond belief; it can bore through boiler-iron. 
It is a lingering note, and comes in triplets, on the one un- 
changing key I ho<H>-Oy hoo-o-o^ hoo-o-o ; then a silence of fifteen 
seconds, then the triplet again ; and so-on, all night. At first 
it is divine ; then less so ; then trying ; then distressing ; then 
excruciating ; then agonising ; and at the end of two hours 
the listener is a maniac. 

And so, presently we took to the hand-car and went flying 
down the mountain again; flying and stopping, flying and 
stopping, till at last we were in the plains once more and 
stowed for Calcutta in the regular train. That was the most 
enjoyable day I have spent in the earth. For rousing, tingling, 
rapturous pleasure, there is no holiday-trip that approaches the 
bird-flight down the Himalayas in a hand-car. It has no fault, 
no blemish, no lack, except that there are only thirty-five miles 
of it instead of five hundred. 
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CHAPTER LX 

She was not quite what yru would call refined, she was not quite what 
you would call unrefined. She was the kind of person that keeps a 
parrot. — Pude^nhead WilsofCs New Calendar, 

So far as I am able to judge, nothing has been left undone^ 
either by man or Nature, to make India the most extraordinary 
country that the sun visits on his round. Nothing seems to 
have been forgotten, nothing overlooked. Always when you 
think you have come to the end of her tremendous specfalties 
and have finished hanging tags upon her as the Land of the 
Thug, the Land of the Plague* the Land of Famine, the Land 
of Giant Illusions, the Land of Stupendous Mountains, and so 
forth, another specialty crops up and another tag is required. 
I have been overlooking the fact that India is by an unap- 
proachable supremacy the Land of Murderous Wild Creatures. 
Perhaps it will be simplest to throw away the tags and generalise 
her with one all- comprehensive name, as the Land of Wonders. 

For many years the British Indian Government has been 
tr}»ing to destroy the murderous wild creatures, and has spent 
a great deal of money in the effort. The annual official returns 
show that the undertaking is a difficult one. 

These returns exhibit a curious annual uniformity in results ; 
the sort of uniformity which you find in the annual output of 
suicides in the world’s capitals, and the proportions of deaths 
by this, that and the other disease. You can always come 
close to foretelling how many suicides will occur in Paris, 
London and New York next year, and also how many deaths 
will result from cancer, consumption, dog-bite, falling out of 
the window, getting run over by cabs, etc., if you know the 
statistics of those matters for the present year. In the same 
way, with one year’s Indian statistics before you, you can guess 
closely at how many people were killed in that Empire by 
tigers during the previous year, and the year before that, and 
the year before that, and at how many were killed in ea^ of 
those years by bears, how many by wolves, and how many by 
snakes ; and you can also guess closely at how many people 
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are going to be killed each year for the coming five years by 
j^each of those agencies. You can also guess closely at how 
^ many of each agency the Government is going to kill each year* 
for the next five years. 

I have before me statistics covering a period of six con- 
secutive years. By these I know that in India the tiger kills 
something over 800 persons every year, and that the Govern- 
ment responds by killing about double as many tigers every 
year. In four of the six years referred to, the tiger got 800- 
odd ; in one of the remaining two years he got onjy 700, but 
in the other remaining year he. made his average good by 
scoring 917. He is always sure of his average. Any one who 
bets that the tiger will kill 2,400 people in India in any three 
consecutive years has invested his money on a certainty ; any 
one who bets that he will kill 2,600 in any three consecutive 
years is absolutely sure to lose. 

As strikingly uniform as are the statistics of suicide, they 
are not any more so than are those of the tiger's annual output 
of slaughtered human beings in India. The Government's 
work is quite uniform, too— it about doubles the tiger's 
average. In six years the tiger killed 5,000 persons, minus 
50 ; in the same six years 10,000 tiger? were killed, minus 400, 

The wolf kills nearly as many people as the tiger — 700 a 
year to the tiger's 800-odd — but while he is doing it, more 
than 5,000 of his tribe tall. 

The leopard kills an average of 230 people per year, but 
loses 3,300 of his own mess w^hile he is doing it. 

The bear kills 100 people per year at cost of 1,250 of his 
own tribe. 

The tiger, as the figures show, makes a very handsome 
fight against man. But it is nothing to the elephant's fight. 
The king of beasts, the lord of the jungle, loses 4 of his mess 
per year, but he kills forty-five persons to make up for it. 

But when it comes to killing cattle, the lord of the jungle 
is not interested. He kills but 100 in six years— horses of 
hunters, no doubt — but in the same six the tiger kills more 
than 84,000, the leopard 100,000, the bear 4,000, the wolf 
70,000, the hyena more than 13,000, other wild beasts 27,000, 
and the snakes 19,000— a grand total of more than 300,000 j 
an average of 50,000 head per year. 
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In response, the Government kills in the sue years^ a total ' 
of 3,201,232 wild beasts and snakes. Ten for one. 

It will be perceived that the snakes are not much interested , 
in cattle ; they kill only 3,000-odd per year. The snakes are 
much more interested in man. India swarms with deadly 
snakes; at the head of the list is the cobra, the deadliest 
known to the world, a snake whose bite kills where the rattle- 
snake’s bite merely entertains. 

In India, the annual man-killings by snakes are as uniform^ 
as rGgulai;,and as forecastable as are the tiger-average and the 
suicide-average. Any one who bets that in India in any three 
consecutive years the snakes will kill 49,500 persons, will win 
his bet ; and any one who bets that in India in any three con- 
secutive years the snakes will^kill 53,500 persons, will lose his 
bet. In India the snakes kill 17,000 people a year; they 
hardly ever fall short of it, they as seldom exceed it. An 
insurance-actuary could take the Indian census-tables and tlie 
Government’s snake-tables and tell you within sixpence how 
much it would be worth to insure a man against death by 
snake-bite there. If I had a dollar for every person killed per 
year in India I would rather have it than any other property, 
because it is the only property in the world that is not subject 
to shrinkage. 

I should like to have a royalty on the Government-end of 
the snake-business, too, and am in London now trying to get 
it ; but when I get it it is not going to be as regular an income 
as the other w^ill be if I get that ; I have applied for it. The 
snakes transact their end of the business in a more orderly 
and systematic way than the Government transacts its end of 
it, because the snakes have had a long experience and know 
all about the traffic. You can make sure that the Government 
will never kill fewer than 110,000 snakes in a year, and that it 
will never quite reach 300,000 — too much room for oscillation ; 
good speculative stock, to bear and bull, and buy and sell long 
and short, and all that kind of thing, but not eligible for 
investment, like the other. The man that speculates in the 
Government’s snake-crop wants to go carefully. I would not 
advise a man to buy a single crop at all — I mean a crop of ^ 
futures— for the possible wobble is something quite »tra- 
ordinary. If he can buy stx future crops in a bunch, seller to 
deliver 1,500,000 snakes altogether, that is another matter. 1 
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do not«kno^ what snakes are worth how, but I know what 
they would be w^orth then, for the statistics show that the seller 
could not come within 427,000 of carrying out his contract. 
How'ever, I think that a person who speculates in snakes is a 
fool, anyway. He always regrets it afterwards. 

To finish the statistics. In six years the wild beasts kill 
20,000 persons, and the snakes kill 103,000. In the same six 
the Government kills 1,073,546 snakes. Plenty left. 

There are narrow escapes in Indi?. In the very jungle 
where I killed sixteen tigers and all those elephants a cobra 
bit me but it got well ; everyone was surprised. This could 
not happen twice in ten years, perhaps. Usually death would 
result, in fifteen minutes. 

We struck out westw’ard or north-westward from Calcutta 
on an itinerary of a zig-zag sort which would in the course of 
time carry us across India to its north-western corner and the 
border of Afghanistan. The first part of the trip carried us 
through a great region which w'as an endless garden — miles 
and miles of the beautiful flower from wdiose juices comes the 
opium ; and at Muzaffurpore we w ere in the midst of the 
indigo culture ; thence by a branch road to the Ganges at a 
point near Dinapore, and by a train which w’ould have missed 
the connection by a week but for the thoughtfulness of some 
British officers who w^ere along, and who knew the ways of 
trains that are run by nacives without white supervision. This 
train stopped at every village ; for no purpose connected with 
business, apparently. We put out nothing, we took nothing 
aboard. The train hands stepped ashore and gossiped with 
friends a quarter of an hour, then pulled out and repeated this 
at the succeeding villages. We had thirty-five miles to go, and 
six hours to do it in ; but it was plain that we were not going to 
make it. It was then that the English officers said it w’as now 
necessary to turn this gravel-train into an express. So they 
gave the engine-driver a rupee and told him to fly. It vras a 
simple remedy. After that we made ninety miles an hour. 
We crossed the Ganges just at dawn, made our connection, 
and w^ent to Benares, where we stayed tw’enty-four hours and 
inspected that strange and fascinating piety-hive again ; then 
left for Lucknow, a city which is perhaps the most conspicuous 
of the many monuments of British fortitude and valour that 
are scattered about the earth. 
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The heat was pitiless, the flat plains were destitutei^f grass, 
they were baked dry by the sun, they were the colour of pale 
dust, and the dust was flying in clouds. But it was much 
hotter than this when the relieving forces marched to Lucknow 
in the time of the Mutiny. Those were the days of 138® in 
the shade. 


CHAPTER LXI 

Make it 41 point to do something every day that you don’t want to do. 
This is the golden rule for acquiring the habit of doing your duty without 
pain. — Pudf^nkead WilsorCs New Calendar^ 

It seems to be settled, now, that among the many causes fron\ , 
which the Great Mutiny sprang, the main one was the annexa-" 
tion of the kingdom of Oudh by the East India Company — 
characterised by Sir Henry Lawrence as ‘ the most unrighteous 
act that was ever committed.’ In the spring of 1857 a mutinous 
spirit was observable in many of the native garrisons, and it 
grew day by day and spread wider and wider. The younger 
military men saw something very serious in it, and would have 
liked to take hold of it vigorously and stamp it out promptly ; 
but they were not in authority. Old men were in the high 
places of the army — men who should have been retired long 
before, because of their great age — and they regarded the 
matter as a thing of no consequence. They loved their native 
soldiers, and would not believe that anything could move them 
to revolt. Everywhere these obstinate veterans listened serenely 
to the rumbling of the volcanoes under them, and said it was 
nothing. 

And so the propagators of mutiny had everything tlieir 
own way. They moved from camp to camp undisturbed, and 
painted to the native soldier the wrongs his people were 
suffering at tlie hands of the English, and made his heart bum 
for revenge. They were able to point to two facts of formidable 
value as backers of their persuasions : in Clive’s day, native 
armies were incoherent mobs, and without effective arms ; 
therefore they were weak against Clive’s organised handful of 
well-armed men j but the thing was the other way, now : the 
Biitish forces were naWve, th^ had been trained by the Btltish| 
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oi^nisod by the British, armed by the British, all the power 
was in their hands — they were a club, made by British hands 
to beat out British brains with. There was nothing to oppose 
their mass — nothing but a few weak battalions of British 
soldiers scattered about India — a force not worth speaking of, 
This argument, taken alone, might not have succeeded, for the 
bravest and best Indian troops had a wholesome dread of the 
white soldier, whether he was weak or strong ; but the agitators 
backed it with their second and best ^KAvvXr--prophecy--\i. pro- 
phecy a hundred years old. The Indian is open to prophecy, 
at all times ; argument may fail to convince him, but not 
prophecy. There was a prophecy that a hundred years from 
the year of that battle of Clive’s which founded the British 
Indian Empire, the British power would be overthrown and 
swept away by the natives. 

The Mutiny broke out at Meerut on the loth of May, 
1857, and fired a train of tremendous historical explosions. 
Nana Sahib’s massacre of the surrendered garrison of Cawnpore 
occurred in June, and the long siege of Lucknow began. The 
military history of England is old and great, but I think it 
must be granted that the crushing of the Mutiny is the greatest 
chapter in it. The British were caught asleep and unprepared ; 
they were a few thousands, swallowed up in an ocean of hostile 
populations ; it would take months to inform England and get 
help ; but they did not falter or stop to count the odds, but 
with English resolution and English devotion they took up 
their task, and went stubbornly on with it, through good fortune 
and bad, and fought the most unpromising fight that one may 
read of in fiction or out of it ; and won it — thoroughly. 

The Mutiny broke out so suddenly, and spread with such 
rapidity that there was but little time for occupants of weak 
outlying stations to escape to places of safety. Attempts were 
made, of course, but they were attended by hardships as bitter 
as death in the few cases which were successful ; for the heat 
ranged between 120® and 138® in the shade, the way led 
through hostile peoples, and food and water were hardly to be 
had. For ladies and children accustomed to ease and comfort 
, and plenty such a journey must have beeti a cruel experience. 
Sit G. O- Tievelyaffi quotes an example : 

' This is what befell Mrs. M ^ the wife of the surgeon at a 
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certain station on the southern confines of the insufrection* 
**1 heard,” she says, “ a number of shot fired, and, looking out, 
I saw my husband driving furiously from the mess-house, 
waving his whip. I ran to him, and, seeing a bearer with my 
child in his arms, I caught her up, and got into the buggy. 
At the mess-house we found all the olTicers assembled, together 
with sixty sepoys, who had remained faithful. We went off In 
one large party, amidst a general conflagration of our late 
homes. We reached the caravanserai at Chattapore the next^ 
morning, and thence started for Callinger. At this point our 
sepoy escort deserted us. We were fired upon by matchlock- 
men, and one officer was shot dead. Wc heard, likewise, that 
the people had risen at Callinger, so wc returned and walked 

back ten miles that day. Ivl and I carried the child 

alternately. Presently Mrs. Smalley died of sunstroke. We 
had no food amongst us. An officer kindly lent us a horse. 
We were very faint. The major died, and was buried ; also 
the sergeant-major and some women. The bandsmen left us 
on the 19th of June. We were fired at again by match- 
lock men, and changed direction for Allahabad. Our party 
consisted of nine gentlemen, tw'o children, the sergeant and his 
wife. On the morning of the 20th, Captain Scott took 
Lottie on to his horse. I was riding behind my husband, and 
she was so crushed between us. She was two years old on the 
first of the month. We were both weak through want of food 
and the effect of the sun. Lottie and I had no head-covering. 

M had a sepoy’s cap I found on the ground. Soon after 

sunrise we were followed by villagers armed with clubs and 
spears. One of them struck Captain Scott’s horse on the leg. 
He galloped off with Lottie, and my poor husband never saw 
his child again. We rode on several miles, keeping away from 
villages, and then crossed the river. Our thirst was extreme. 

M had dreadful cramps, so that I had to hold him on the 

horse. I was very uneasy about him. The day before I saw 
the drummer’s wife eating chupatties, and asked her to give a 
piece to the child, which she did. I now saw water in a ravine* 
The descent was steep, and our only drinking-vessel was 

M 's cap. Our horse got water, and I bathed my neck. I 

had no stockings, and my feet were torn and blistered. Two 
peasants came in sight, and we were frightened and rode off, 
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T1j€ scffieant held our horse, arid M put me up and 

J,.mountea. - 1 think he must have got suddenly faint, for I fell 
/ and he over me, on the road, when the horse started off. 
Some time before he said, and Barber, too, that he could not 
live many hours. I felt he was dying before we came to the 
ravine. He told me his wishes about his children and myself, 
and took leave. My brain seemed burnt up. No tears came. 
As soon as we fell, the sergeant let go the horse, and it went 
olf ; so that escape was cut off. We sat down on the ground 
waiting for death. Poor fellow ! he was very weak ; his thirst 
was frightful, and I went to get him water. Some villagers 
came and took my rupees and watch. I took off my wedding- 
ring and twisted it in rny hair, and replaced the guard. I tore 
off the skirt of my dress to bring water in, but it was no use, 
for when I returned my belovedVcyes were fixed, and, though 
I called and tried to restore him, and poured water into his 
mouth, it only rattled in his throat. He never spoke to me 
again. I held him in my arras till he sank gradually down. I 
felt frantic but could not cry. I was alone. I bound his head 
and face in my dress, for there was no earth to bury him. 
The pain in my hands and feet was dreadful. I went down to 
the ravine and sat in the water on a stone, hoping to get off at 
night and look for Lottie. When I came back from the water, 
I saw that they had not taken her little watch, chain, and seals, 
£0 I tied them under my petticoat. In an hour, about thirty 
villagers came, they dragged me out of the ravine, and took off 
niy jacket, and found the little chain. They then dragged me 
to a village, mocking me all the way, and disputing as to whom 
Twas to belong to. The whole population came to look at 
, me. I asked for a bedstead, and lay down outside the door 
of a hut. They had dozens of cows, and yet refused me milk. 
AVhen night came, and the village was quiet, some old woman 
brought me a leaf-full of rice. I was too parched to eat, and 
they gave me water. The morning after a neighbouring rajah 
jsent a palanquin and a horseman to fetch me, who told me 
that a little child and three sahibs had come to his master’s 
house.” And so the poor mother found her lost one, “greatly 
blistered,” poor little creature. It is not for Europeans in 
India to pray that their flight be not in the winter.’ 

In the first days of June the aged general, S*’r Hugh 
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Wheder," commanding the forces at Cawnpora, was deserted > 
by his native troops ; then he moved out of the Fort and into 
an exposed patch of open flat ground and built a four-foot 
mud wall around it. He had with him a few hundred white, 
soldiers and officers, and apparently more women and children ' 
than soldiers. He was short of provisions, short of arms, 
short of ammunition, short of military wisdom, short of every^ 
thing but courage and devotion to duty. The defence of that 
open lot through twenty-one days and nights of hunger, thirst, 
Indian heat, and a never-ceasing storm of bullets, bombs and 
cannon balls — a defence conducted, not by the aged and 
infirm general, but by a young officer named Moore— is one 
of the most heroic episodes in history. When at last the 
Nana found it impossible to conquer these starving men* and 
women with powder and ball, he resorted to treachery, and 
that succeeded. He agreed to supply them with food and 
send them to Allahabad in boats. Their mud wall and their 
barracks were in ruins, their provisions were at the point of 
exhaustion, they had done all that the brave could do, they 
had conquered an honourable compromise, their forces had 
been fearfully reduced by casualties and by disease, they were 
not able to continue the contest longer. They came forth 
helpless but suspecting no treachery, the Nanais host closed 
around them, and at a signal from a trumpet the massacre 
began. About two hundred women and children were 
spared — for the present — but all the men except three ot 
four were killed. Among the incidents of the massacre 
quoted by G. O. Trevelyan, is this : 

‘ When, after the lapse of some twenty minutes, the dead 
began to outnumber the living; when the fire slackened, as 
the marks grew few and far between ; then the troopers who 
had been drawn up to the right of the temple plunged into the 
river, sabre between teeth, and pistol in hand. Thereupon 
two half-caste Christian women, the wives of musicians in the 
band of the Fifty-sixth, witnessed a scene which should not be 
related at second-hand. “ In the boat where I was to have 


gone,” says Mrs. Bradshaw, confirmed throughout by Mrs. 
Setts, “ was the schoolmistress and twenty-two mi5se$.. 
General Wheeler came last in a palkee. They carried him 
into the water near the boat. I stood close by. He sai^, 





*W^e ,a li^e. fUrther^tOw^ the l»at;’' iut a trooper 
J S®t out here.’ As the general got but of the 
Ji^];4iead4brettiost, the trooper gave him a cut with his- 
pra into the neck, and he fell into the water. My son was 
led near him. I saw it j alas 1 alas 1 Some were stabbed 
Hth bayonets ; others cut dbwn. Little infants were tom in 
neces. We saw it ; we did ; and tell you only what we saw. 

, f children were stabbed and thrown into the river. The 
JSPChool-girls were burnt to death. I saw their clothes and hair 
"'ater, a few paces off, by the next boat, we 
-f’isaw the youngest daughter of Colonel Williams. A sepoy ivas 
^|:omg to kill her with his bayonet. She said, ‘ My father was 
kind to sepoys.’ He turned away, and just then a 
Mllager stmek her on the head with his club, and she fell into 
,-tne \rater. These people likewise saw good Mr. Moncrieff. 
^^-the clergyman, take a book from his pocket that he never had 
and heard him commence a prayer for mercy 
which he was not permitted to conclude. Another deponent 
;;;^-.observed a European making for a drain like a scared water- 
rat, when some boatmen, armed with cudgels, cut off his 
.. retreat, and beat him down dead into the mud.* 

The women and children who had been reserved from 
rnassacre were imprisoned during a fortnight in a small 
^::,buildmg, one storey high-a cramped place, a slightly modified 
V ,31ack Hole of Calcutta. They were waiting in suspense; 

? there was none who could forecast their fate. Meantime the 
. news of Ae massacre had travelled far, and an army of 
i'i rescuers with Havelock at its head was on its way— at least, an 
|ji*rmy which hoped to be rescuers. It was crossing the country 
by forced marches, and strewing its way with its own dead— 
<^0^^ by cholera, and by a heat which reached 
.VJJ45 • ^ was in a vengeful fury, and it stopped for nothing— 
"or fatigue, nor disease, nor human opposition. 
Pir?. impetuous way through hostile forces, winning 

'^*etory, but still striding on and on, not halting to 
this extraordinary march it 
j f? Cawnpore, met the Nana’s massed 

^ ® crushing defeat, and entered. 

^^t rob late— only a few hours too late. For ai me last 
“nt mb Nana had decided upon the massacre of tho 

cc 









and two' 'Hind6oai''t6 
^:f?rtevelyan says : ' ' ' ■ ' ' 

\.V. * Thereupon the five men entered. It was the ^ ^ 

gloaming of Hindostan— the hour when ladies take ':t^^ 
evening drive. She who had accosted the officer was standi^ 

- in the doorway. With her were the native doctor and IwSI 
, Hindoo menials. That much of the business might be Seesi| 

. frbm the verandah, but all else was concealed amidst the inteHc^ 
gloom. Shrieks and scuffling acquainted those without thin 
the journeymen were earning their hire. Survur Khan 
emerged with his sword broken off at the hilt. He procuie(|| 
another from the Nanais house, and a few minutes aftei^; 
appeared again on the same errand. The third blade 
better temper ; or perhaps the tlrick of the work was already?! 
over. By the time darkness had closed in, the men came fbW| 
and locked up the house for the night. Then the screa^/i 
ceased ; but the groans lasted till morning. 

‘The sun rose as usual. When he had been up nearl^^ 
three hours the five repaired to the scene of their labouraM 
overnight. They were attended by a few sweepers, whd?i 
proceeded to transfer the contents of the house to a dry 
situated behind some trees which grew hard by. 
bodies,” says one who was present throughout, “were draggej^t^ 
out, mostlof them by the hair of the head. Those who hai|fS 
clothes worth taking were stripped. Some of the women weif^t| 
alive. I cannot say how many ; but could speak. Tli^f^ 
prayed for the sake of God that an end might be put to the^^ 
sufferings. I remarked one very stout woman, a half•cas^e^J 
who was severely wounded in both arms, who entreated to ,b^ 
killed. She and two or three others were placed against 
bank of the cut by which bullodks go down in drawing wateri^ 
The dead were first thrown in. Yes ; there was a great croiii® 
looking on ; they were standing along the walls of the 
pound. They w'erc principally city people and viliage^^g 
Yes : there were also sepo}'s. Three boys were alive. T^^^P 
‘ were fair children. The eldest, I think, must have been^gjxj^^p 
seven, and the youngest five years. They were runniqg^ 
the ^ell (where else could they go to?), and there was nii^j^^R 


none said a word or tried to 
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little thing had been frigliten^ past bearing ' 

:i™iK surviving ladies. ;^.He thus ' 

Uie observation of a native, who flung him and his 
^gijpanions down the well’ 

® eighteen days, almost 

children, and now they 
w. '' ^4? assassin had flown. . 

hesitates to put into worda 
^'1' ' is the better.’ 

'§>f ^ “® continues : 

%'. there was a spectacle to be witnessed which mi^hf 
^xcuse much Those who, straight from the centered ”Sd 
sobbing through the rqoms of the ladies’ house, sa4 

l&Vn outraged earth have straightway 

The inner apartment was anklcKleep in blood. , The 
^^tosfer was scored with sword-cuts : not high up, as wfiere 
^yipen have jought; but low down, and about the corners, as if 
tea creature had crouched to avoid the blow. Strips of dresses 
t^-^iiinly tied round the handles of the doors, signified the con- 
^^^nvance to which feminine despair had resorted as a means of 

^Tfrins®? broken combs were there, and 

^ childrens trousers, and torn cuffs and pinafores, 
, 4 -^nd little round hats, and one or two shoes with burst latchets 
ISffl ‘J° ‘^'‘^"erreotype cases with cracked glasses! An 

“P ^ preserved in a bit of cardboard • 

.if ® ” ’■ around were strewn 

flocks, some near a yard in length, dissevered, not as a keep- 
:;^e, by quite other scissors.’ P 

lv«r Waterloo was fought on the iSth of Tun& 

- ’I ' I do not sUte this fact as a reminder to the reader, bS 

/or a forgotten fact if news when it comes 

whizzing by vast 
historical events with the remark, ‘ The details 
fe^.lws tremendous episode are too familiar to the reader to 
^®re.’ They know that that is not true. It is 
‘hat the reader has for- 
of It, and that nothing of the tremendous 
hut a vague and formless luminous' 
‘he desire to flatter the reader, they. 

c c a 




' am)th$r fca$dn for ^ 

They do not remember ’ the detail/ tHMsIf 
Q^r^o not yirant the trouble of hunting them up ancf' 

?i:them out; also, they are afraid that if they search th^«. ^ 
C,,!and print them they will be scoffed at by the book-revieWef® 
re-telling those worn old things which are familiar to ev0!jl;;0 
body. They should not mind the reviewer^s jeer ; Ae do^"^ 
remember any of the worn old things until the book whiqh ‘h^ 
is reviewing has retold them to him. 

I have made the quoted remark myself, at one time ani^ 
another, but I w^as not doing it to flatter the reader, I 
merely doing it to save work. If I had known the detai| 
without brushing up, 1 would have put them in ; but ^4idn*C 
and I did not want the labour of posting myself ; so"lf‘*^saidi 
•The details of this tremendous episode are too familiar to the 
reader to need repeating here.* I do not like that kind of i 
lie ; still, it does save work. ' 

I am not irjung to get out of repeating the details of the. 
Siege of Lucknow in fear of the reviewer; I am not leavinj^ 
them out in fear that they would not interest the reader ; I arri’ 
leaving them out partly to save w'ork, mainly for lack of room*' 
It is a pity, too ; for there is not a dull place anywhere in the^^ 
great story. ’ ; 

Ten days before the outbreak (May lo) of the Mutiny, alfi 
was serene at Lucknow, the huge capital of Oude, the kingdoni- 
which had recently been seized by the India Company. Ther/ 
w^as a great garrison, composed of about 7,000 native troopi^ 
and between 700 and 800 w’hites. These white soldiers an 41 
their families w'^ere probably the only people of their race there | 
at their elbow was that swarming population of warlike nativ^^ 
a race of born soldiers, brave, daring, and fond of fighting. 
high ground just outside the city stood the palace of that grea| 
personage the Resident, the representative of British powe ^ 
and authority. It stood in the midst of spacious ground 
with its due complement of outbuildings, and the ^oui 
"Were enclosed by a wall — a wall not for defence but for privi* 

; The mutinous spirit was in the air, but the whites wefe' _^, 

^ afraid, and did not feel much troubled. ^ 

Then came the outbreak at Meerut, then the cafe 
, Delhi by the mutineers, in June came the three week^i 


'if 



trewherdus massacre of fea 
fr^;’ j ® garrison ; and now the great revolt was in ful 
er, ana the comfortable condition of things at Lucknow 
, instantly changed. 

outl^eak there, and Sir Henry Lawrence 
out of the Residency on June 30 to put it down, but 

difficulty in gettin-^ 

°i Lucknow-began. SiA^^nry was killed 
®"gudier Inglis succee\ ' him in com- 

of the. Residency fence was an immense host of 
.■>v» and confident native besiegers, inside it were 480 loyal 
^'^ive soldiers, 730 white ones, and 500 women and childrL. 
^^In those days the English garrisons always managed to hamper 
,«^pomselves sufficiently with women and children. 

jT^® natives established themselves in houses close at hand 
bullets and cannon balls into the Residency • 

four months and 

,,a ^f, the little garrison industriously replying all the time 
he women and children soon became so used to the roar of 
|g:^e guns that it ceased to disturb their sleep. The children 
|vimitated siege and defence in their play. The women— with 

pretext, or with none— would sally out into the storm- 
g^^wept grounds. 

“P “ft®’ ^eek, with stubborn 
°f which came in many forms— 

- py Dulle^ small-pox, cholera, and by various diseases induced 
|y..uripalatable and insufficient food, by the long hours of 
wearing and exhausting overwork in the daily and nightly 
little in the oppressive Indian heat, and by the broken rest - 
intolerable pest of mosquitoes, flies, mice, rats 

beginning of the siege more than one* 

Fiji'S. soldiers was dead, and close 
•“u Jhre^nfths of the original native force. 

ft*® “““®- The enemy 
“ . tpe English countermined, and turn-about they blew 

V .P°®^’ l^ft® ^esidepty grounds were honey* 




^onst^fly exdhanged— sorties by the Englwb :5^ 

^^Shies by the enemy in the night — rushes whose puigp^^f^jl^ 

;jto breach the walls or scale them ; rushes which cost 
ind always failed. , ^ V ^ 

The ladies got used to all the horrors of war — ^the wf;^ 
of mutilated men, the sight of blood and death. Lady Ingli^ 
makes this mention in her diary : ‘ Mrs. Bruere’s nurse wa^ 
carried past our door to-day, wounded in the eye. To 
the bullet, it was found necessary to take out the eye — a ' 
operation. Her mistress held her while it was performed.' , 
The first relieving force failed to relieve. It was un4§)rj 
Havelock and Outram, and arrived when tjie siege had bqe)^^ 
going on for three months, ^ It fought its desperate W.J io| 
Lucknow, then fought its way through the city against odds dift 
a hundred to one, and entered the Residency ; but there 
not enough left of it, then, to do any good. It lost more 
in its last fight than it found in the Residency when it got 
It became captive itself. J 

The fighting and starving and dying by bullets and disea^^^ 
went steadily on. Both sides fought with energy and industry^ 
Captain Birch puts this striking incident in evidence. He 
speaking of the third month of the siege : , ^ 

‘As an instance of the heavy firing brought to bear on ouf' 
position this month, may be mentioned the cutting down 
the upper storey of a brick building simply by musketry firing 
This building was in a most exposed position. Alljthe sho|^ 
which just missed the top of the rampart cut into the dea<i| 
wmII pretty much in a straight line, and at length cut nght^ 
through and brought the upper storey tumbling down. Thf 
upper structure on the top of the brigade-mess also fell i^q 
The Residency house was a vrreck. Captain Anderson's 
had long ago been knocked down, and Innes' post also fell 
These two were riddled with round shot. A§ many 
; were picked up by Colonel Masters.’ ^ 

, The exhausted garrison fought doggedly on, all thtj^u^ 
the next month — October. Then, November 2 nd, new^jpi^ 
V^Sir Colin Campbell’s relieving force would soop be " ^5L| 

: Vay from Cawnpore. 

bn the 1 2 th the boom of bis guns was heard. ; 


Eiemy's . 



i4tli be captured the Martiniire College, and ran 
D tb^ British flag there. It was seen from the Residency. . ' 
if ext he took the Dil Koosha. 

On the 17th he took the former mess-house of the 32nd : 
lljiegiment — a fortified building and very strong. ‘A most 

f citing, anxious day,* \\Tites Lady Ingiis in her diary. ‘ About 
Km., two strange officers walked through our yard leading^. 
^ eir horses’ — and by that sign she knew that communication ' 
|was established between the forces, that the relief was real, this 
| 5 Sme, and that the long siege of Luckpow was ended. 

^ The last eight or ten miles of Sir Colin Campbell’s 
Anarch was through seas of blood. The weapon mainly used 
Cwas the bayonet, the fighting was desperate. The way was 
^milestoned with detached strong buildings of stone, fortified, 
*iind heavily garrisoned, and these had to be taken by assault. 
'^Neither side asked for quarter, and neither gave it. At the 
'jSecundrabagh, where nearly two thousand of the enemy occu- 
'jpied a great stone house in a garden, the work of slaughter 
uWas continued until every man was killed. That is a sample 
\bf the character of that devastating march, 
f There were but few trees in the plain at that time, and 
from the Residency the progress of the march, step by step, 
\ 4 ctory by victory, could be noted ; the ascending clouds of 
:b^lttle-smoke marked the way to the eye, and the thunder of the 
,^uns marked it to the ear. 

Sir Colin Campbell had not come to Lucknow to hold it, 
hut to save the occupants of the Residency, and bring them 
a>vay. Four or five days after his arrival the secret evacuation 
jBy, the troops took place, in the middle of a dark night, by the 
|jrtncipal gate (the Bailie Guard), The two hundred women 
pid two hundred and fifty children had been previously 

,, ‘ And now commenced a movement of the most perfect 
Ei^gement and successful generalship — the withdrawal of the * 
of the various forces, a combined movement requirinf 
i^e;^0atest care and skill. First, the garrison in immediah 

tb^ fullest extremity of the Res 



p|E^fl|jtr‘,belimd it, and 6o passed ont'’tl^roii|h'‘fte'^!6^^^ 
the whole of our position w^as 
^{Havelock^s force was similarly withdrawn post by' 
r;;|;.inarching in rear of our garrison. After them in turn 
"!r 'the forces of the Commander-in-Chief, which joined bn inltl^ 
^Xrear of Havelock^s force. Regiment by regiment was ^^3 
drawn with ' the utmost order and regularity. The wtiol^ 
' operation resembled the movement of a telescope. SteSI 
""'‘Silence was kept, and the enemy took no alarm.* ^ 

Lady Inglis, referring to her husband and to General 
James Outram, sets down the closing detail of this impressive^ 
midnight retreat, in darkness and by stealth, of this shaddw^^ 
host through the gate which it had defended so long< %itf| 
so well: ' ’"'"t, 


* At twelve precisely they marched out, John and Sir Jameiff' 
Outram remaining till all had passed, and then they took o1||, 
their hats to the Bailie Guard, the scene of as noble a defence! 
as I think history will ever have to relate.* ; 


Don’t part with your illusions. When they are gone you may stil^ 
exist but you have ceased to live. — Pudd^nhead Wilson^ s New Caletidan^ ^ 
Often, the surest way to convey misinformation is to tell the strlpt'^ 
truth. — Pudd'nhead Wilson^ s New Calendar. 

‘ 

We were driven over Sir Colin CampbelFs route by a Britisl^i 
officer, and when I arrived at the Residency I was so familial 
with the road that I could have led a retreat over it myself 
but the compass in my head has been out of order from fiiV; 
birth, and so as soon as I was within the battered Bailie Cuafd^ 
and turned about to review the march and imagine the relieving? 
forces storming their way along it, everything was upside 
and wrong end first in a moment, and I was never able 
‘ Straightened out again. And now when I look at the batfl^ 
plan the confusion remains. In me the east was born 
' and battle-plans which have the east on the right-band sidi5S|Si 
of no use to me. ' ‘ " 




___ — 'Vir^sj'afc®'^ 

.^.™.,^ beafitifiilf'^ They and the" groT^nii? >re 

and will suffer no neglect nor be profaned by anyf 
or commercial use while the British remain masters or^ 
^jSidk.^ Within the grounds are buried the dead who gave up 
|ihdir lives there in the long siege. 

• After a fashion I was able to imagine the fiery storm that 
ijged night and day over the place during so many months, 

^ id after a fashion I could imagine the men moving through ; 
/it, but I could not satisfactorily place the 200 women, and 1 i, 
nothing at all with the 250 children. I knew by ^ 
l#^dy Inglis’s diary that the children carried on their small 
as if blood and carnage and the crash and 
thunder of a siege were natural and proper features of nursery 
ji|"life, and I tried to realise it; but when her little Johnny came 
:|/iinshing, all excitement, through the din and smoke, shouting 
mamma, the wliite hen has laid an egg !’,] that I 
I A Johnny’s place was under tly^OT, I could 

I ; imagine him there, because I could imagine ra^lf there ; and 
(^V I think I should not have been interested in a hen that was 
% laying an egg, my interest would have been with the parties 
'4 laying the bomb-shells. I aat at dinner with one of 

those children, in the club’s Indian palace, and I knew tliat all 
through the siege he was perfecting his teething and learning 
^Vtd mlk ; and while to me he was the most impressive object in 
|^)jLucknow after the Residency ruins, I was not able to imagine 
K/TOat his life had been during that tempestuous infancy of his, 
what sort of a curious sunrise it must have been to him 
g.tb be marched suddenly out into a strange dumb world where ; 
there wasn’t any noise, and nothing going on. He was only 

when I saw him, a strangely youthful link to connect - 
itte present with so ancient an episode as the Great Mutiny. 

By and by w'e saw Cawnpore; and the open lot which 
j the scene of Moore’s memorable defence ; and the spot 
rthe shore of the Ganges w-hcre the massacre of the betrayed . 
rison occurred; and the small Indian temple whence the 
le-signal notified the assassins to fall on. This latter w^as 
mely spot, and silent. The sluggish river drifted by, ♦ 
>t curfentless ; it W'as dead low water, narrow channels , v 
sandbars between, all the way across the wide bei; ; 











^ _ Taj, an3 Him'" to take note of the] 

pir^sions left in his mind. These descriptions do really ] 
I, the truth — as nearly as the limitations of language will, 
Upw/ But language is a treacherous thing, a most unsure 
jhidle, and it can seldom arrange descriptive words in suc^ a 
j|i:ay that they will not inflate the facts— by help of the reader’s 
Imagination, which is always ready to take a hand, and work 
""or nothing, and do the bulk of it at that. 

I will begin with a few sentences from the excellent little 
|lpcal guide-book of Mr. Satya Chandra Mukerji. I take them 
I’ftom here and there in his description : 

*The inlaid work of the Taj and the flowers and petals 
|that are to be found on all sides on the surface of the marble 
|evince a most delicate touch.’ 

I , That is true. 

g: ‘The inlaid work, the marble, the flowers, the buds, the 

r'leaves, the petals and the lotus stems are almost without a 
! rival in the whole of the civilised w'orld.’ 

‘The work of inlaying with stones and gems is found in the 
i'^ighest perfection in the Taj.’ 

Gems, inlaid flowers, buds, leaves, lo be found on all sides, 
rWhat do you see before you ? Is the fairy structure growing? 
^Is it becoming a jewel casket ? 

* The whole of the Taj produces a wonderful cfiect that is 
;,equally sublime and beautiful.’ 

-/.Then Sir William Wilson Hunter : 

‘The Taj Mahal with its beautiful domes, “a dream of 
Hiaarble,” rises on the river bank.’ 

, ‘The materials are white marble and red sandstone.’ 
i, ..‘The complexity of its design and the delicate intricacy of 
Ithe. workmanship baffle description.’ 

Sir William continues. I will italicise some of his words ; 
,^.^^r^The mausoleum stands on a raised marble platform at 
of whose corners rises a tall and slender minaret of 
sl^ceful proportions and exquisite beauty. Beyond the plat- 
stretch the two wings, one of which is itself a mosque of 
architectural merit. In the centre of the whole design 
m occupies a square of i86 feet with the angles ^ 
" so as to form an unequal octagon. The msuni ' 




^piKrS’! to " nearly 'two-lbirds ^ 

§&ctremityiiito a pointed spire crowned by a cresceiitr Beii^SM 
an enclosure of marble trellis-worl^ surrounds the 
!j;;^the princess and of her husband, the Emperor. Each cbrnerM 
Cof the mausoleum is covered by a similar though much small^^P 
dome erected on a pediment pierced with graceful Saraceiu^ 
arches. Light is admitted into the interior through a doubli^ 
’ screen of pierced marble, which tempers the glare of an Indian'^ 
sky while its whiteness prevents the mellow effect from 
generating into gloom. The internal decorations consist of3 
inlaid work in precious stones such as agate^ jasper^ etc», 

. wAich every squandril or salient point in the architect^^i^'M^^ 
; richly fretted. Brown and violet marble is also freeljr em^oyeSi|‘ 
in wreaths, scrolls, and lintels to relieve the monotony of wWtef,^ 
wall. In regard to colour and design^ the interior of the 3W/4 
may rank first in the world for purely decorative workmansfd^ 
while the perfect symmetry of its exterior, once seen can nevetli; 
be forgotten, nor the serial grace of its domes, rising likej 
marble bubbles into the clear sky. The Taj represents thejl 
most highly elaborated stage of ornamentation reached by thef| 

. Indo-Mohammedan builders, the stage in which the archite^^l 
ends and the jeweller begins. In its magnificent gateway thief 4 
diagonal ornamentation at the corners, which satisfied thb| 
designers of the gateways of Itimad-ud-doulah and Sikandt^^^ 

; mausoleums is superseded by fine marble cables, in bolct| 
twists, strong and handsome. The triangular insertions ^? 
white marble and large flowers have in like manner givdtfS 
place to fine inlaid work. Firm perpendicular lines in blac!l& 
marble with well proportioned panels of the same malerial^^^^| 
effectively used in the interior of the gateway. On its topi jb® 
Hindoo brackets and monolithic architraves of Sikandra aic^l 
> replaced by Moorish carped arches, usually single blocks, xilfe 
red sandstone, in the kiosks and pavilions which adorhjth^ 
roof. From the pillared pavilions a magnificent view"^^ 
'p obtained of the Taj gardens below, with the noble 
, river at their farther end, and the city and Fort of Agra'ih'^^ 
^ distance. From this beautiful and splendid gateway^ 

, . jpasses up a straight alley shaded by ever green trees 
/ ' a broad shallow piece of water running along the mlddia^ dlniP 


__ 

■ The red sandstone of thedther ^fohamm^an buildin^;'^ 

disappeared, or rather the red sandstone where used to ? 
the thickness of the walls, is in the Taj itself overlaid ■ 
i)letely with white marble, and the white marble is itself '., 
with precious stones arranged in lovely patterns of 
6eh, A feeling of purity impresses itself on the eye and 
tie mind from the absence of the coarser material which 
1 so invariable a material in Agra architecture. The lower 7 
land panels are covered vrith tulips, oleanders, and full , 
*,,, jipwn lilies, in flat carving on the white marble ; and although j 
fe/Af inlaid work of flowers done in gems is very brilliant when 
booked at closely there is on the whole but little colour, and ' 
Bthfe all-prevailing sentiment is one of whiteness, silence, and 
.^'calm. The whiteness is broken*only by the fine colour of the 
^iinlaid gems, by lines in black marbles, and by delicately 
^written inscriptions also in black from the Koran. Under the 
^; dOme of the vast mausoleum a high and beautiful screen of 
|k)flen tracery in white marble rises round the two tombs, or 
^ lather cenotaphs of the Emperor and his princess ; and in this 
^Iparvel of marble, the carving has advanced from the old 
l^^eometrical patterns to a trellis-work of flowers and foliage, 
l^Jiandled with great freedom and spirit. The two cenotaphs in 
the centre of the exquisite enclosure have no carving except 
^the plain Kalamdan or oblong pen-box on the tomb of 
I’^'^Emperor Shah Jehan. But both cenotaphs are inlaid with 
t^^owers made of costly gems, and with the ever graceful oleander 
■^^roll.'' 

■ > Bayard Taylor, after describing the details of the Taj, goes 
^lilpn/to say ‘On both sides the palm, the banyan, and the 
leathery bamboo mingle their foliage ; the song of birds meets 
Pur ears, and the odour of roses and lemon flowers sweetens ■ 

‘ air, Down such a vista and over such a foreground rises 
TTaj. There is no mystery, no sense of partial failure about 
JieTTaj, A thing of perfect beauty and of absolute finish, in . 
p^fy, detail it might pass for the. work of genii w'ho knew 
^Hiight of the weaknesses and ills with which mankind are 

5 'of those details are true. But taken together, they state,,,,, 
^'f^diood — to you. You cannot add them up correctly. : .. 



:;^Tho^ writers know the ^ 

to you the words and phrases convey other and unc^ri^iiri' 

- values. To those writers their phrases have values whicti 
think I am now acquainted with ; and for the help of th|^, 
reader I will here repeat certain of those words and phrases,: 
and follow them with numerals which shall represent those, 
values — then we shall see the difference between a writeris 
ciphering and a mistaken reader’s : 

Precious stones,, such as agate, jasper, drc, — 5, 

JVith which every salient point is richly fretted — 5, 

First in the world for purely decorative workmanship — 9. ; 

The Taj represents the stage where the architect ends, an^ 

JEWELLER — 5. > , 

The Taj is entirely of marble and gems — 7. 

Inlaid with precious stones in lovely patterns of flowers-—^. 

The inlaid work of flowers done in gems is very brilliant; 
(followed by a most important modification wdiich the reader 
is sure to read too carelessly) — 2. 

The VAST mausoleum — 5. 

This marvel of marble — 5. 

The exquisite enclosure — 5. 

Inlaid with flowers made of costly gems — 5. ^ 

A thing of perfect beauty and absolute finish-—^. 

Those details are correct \ the figures which I have placed 
after them represent quite fairly (heir individual values. Then 
why, as a w'hole, do they convey a false impression to the 
reader? It is because the reader — beguiled by his heated 
imagination— masses them in the wrong way. The writer 
would mass the first three figures in the following way, and' 
they would speak the truth : , . 

5 ’ . 

s ;■ 

9 

Total 19 

But the reader masses them thus— and then they tell a 

5 5 9 - 

The writer would add all of bis twelve numerola 


\ values of their words and bhrasesL.but' 
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tod tljiien tne sum would express the whole truth about the 
Taj, and the truth only — 63 . 

But the reader— always helped by his imagination — would 
put the figures in a row one after the other, and get this sum, 
which would tell him a noble big he : 

5S9S7S2SSSSS- 

You must put in the commas yourself; I have to go on 
with my work. 

The reader will always be sure to put ttie figures together 
in that wrong way, and then, as surely, before him wull stand, 
sparkling in the sun, a gem crusted Taj as tall as the Matter- 
horn. 

I had to visit Niagara fifteen times before I succeeded in 
getting my imaginary Falls gauged to the actuality and could 
begin to sandy and who^csomel) wonder at them for what they 
were, not wlnt I had expected them to be. When I first 
approaehed them it wxas with my face lifted tow aids the sky, 
for I thought I was going to ‘?ec an Atlantic ocean pouring 
down thence over cloud \cxed Himahjan heights, a sea- 
green w'all of water sixty miles front and six miles high * and 
so, when the toy reality came suddenly into view— that be- 
ruflled little wet apron hinging out to dry— the shock was too 
much for me, and I fell with a dull thud. Yet slowly, surely, 
steadily, in the course of my fifteen \isits, the proportions 
adjusted theinsehcs to the facts, and I came at last to realise 
that a waterfall a hundred and sixty fiye feet high and a quarter 
of a mile wide was an imprcssiye thing. It w^as not a dippcrful 
to my vanished great vi^.ion, but it would answer. 

I know that I ought to do with the Taj as I wms obliged 
to do with Niagara— see it fifteen times, and let my mind 
gradually get rid of the Taj built in it by its desenbers by help 
of my imagination, and substitute for it the Taj of fact. It 
would be noble and fine, then, and a maryd; not the mar\el 
which it replaced, but still a marvel, and fine enough. I am 
a careless reader, I suppose — an i7?tjf>rcssionist reader ; an im- 
pressionist reader of what is twt an impressionist picture ; a 
read^ who overlooks the informing details or masses their sum 
improperly, and gels only a large, splashy, general effect— an 



' 4oo''Ni'lWM'cteEt 

. effect which is not conect, and winch is nb^ ivaimnfed^J'Tsif^'^ 
particulars placed before me— particulars which t did not; 
examine, and whose meanings I did not cautiously and car^ 
fully estimate. It is an effect which is some thirty-five or 
times finer than the reality, and is therefore a great deal better^’ 
and more valuable than the reality ; and so, I ought never to' 
hunt up the reality, but stay miles away from it, and tlhtis' 
preserve undamaged my own private mighty Niagara tumblings 
out of the vault of heaven, and my own ineffable Taj, built of 
tinted mists upon jewelled arches of rainbows supported by, 
colonnades of moonlight. It is a mistake for a person with an- 
unregulated imagination to go and look at an illustrious world*S' 
wonder. 


I suppose that many, manj years ago I gathered the idv a 
that the Taj's place in the achievements of man was exactly the' 
place of the ice-storm in the achievements of Nature ; that the 
Taj represented man's supremest possibility in the creation of 
grace and beauty and exciuisitcness and splendour, just as the 
ice-storm represents Nature's supremest possibility in the com- 
bination of those same qualities. I do not know how long 
ago that idea was bred in me, but I know that I cannot re-, 
member back to a time when the thought of either of these 
symbols of gracious and unapproachable perfection did not at 
once suggest the other. If 1 thought of the ice-storm, the Taj , 
rose before me divinely beautiful ; if I thought of the Taj, . 
with its encruslings and inlaying of jewels, the vision of the 


ice-storm rose. And so, to me, all these years, the Taj has 
had no rival among the temples and palaces of man, none, 
that even remotely approached it — it was his architectural f 


ice-storm. 


Here in London the other night I wras talking with sonrie 
Scotch and English friends, and I mentioned the ice-storm, ^ 
using it as a figure— a figure which failed, for none of them , 
had heard of the ice-storm. One gentleman who was very * 
familiar with American literature, said he had never seen *; 
mentioned in any book. That is strange. And I myself wasr 
not able to say that I had seen it mentioned in a book; and^ 
yet tlie autumn foliage, with all other American scenery, 
received full and competent attention, 

The oversight is very strange, for in America the ice-sto^^^ 



,^4 *fi H^erit’ Alia it is lioi ^ii "event which otie is careless 
^^Soiit When it comes, the news flies from room to room in 
house, there are bangings on the doors, and shoutings, 
ice storm I the ice-storm ! * and even the laziest sleepers 
^|t^w off the covers and join the rash for the windows. The 
|flce-storm occurs in mid-winter, and usually its enchantments 
^^are wrought in the silence and the darkness of the night. A 
f|fine drizzling rain falls hour after hour upon the naked twigs 
^*and branches of the trees, and as it falls it freezes. In time 
rrthe trunk and every branch and twig are encased in hard pure 
'j.lce; so that the tree looks like a skeleton tree made all of 


<;|\glass — glass that is crystal-clear. All along the under side of 
^ v every branch and twig is a comb of little icicles — the frozen 
!i\drip. Sometimes these pendants do not quite amount to 
, icicles, but are round beads — froz*en tears. 


, The weather clears, toward dawn, and leaves a brisk pure 
atmosphere and a sky without a shred of cloud in it — and 
. everything is still, there is not a breath of wind. The dawn 
breaks and vSpreacls, the news of the storm goes about the 
house, and the little and the big, in wraps and blankets, flock 


to the window and press together there, and gaze intently out 
upon the great white ghost in the grounds, and nobody says a 
' word, nobody stirs. All are waiting ; they know what is coming, 
/and they are waiting— waiting for the miracle. I'he minutes 
drift on and on and on, with not a sound but the ticking of the 


. clock; at last the sun fires a sudden sheaf of rays into the 
. ghostly tree and turns it into a white splendour of glittering 
diamonds. Everybody catches his breath, and feels a swelling 
'. in his throat and a moisture in his eyes — but waits again ; for 
he knows what is coming ; there is more yet. The sun climbs 
/higher and still higher, flooding the tree, from its loftiest 
'.spread of branches to its lowest, turning it to a glory of white 
; Are ; then in a moment, without warning, comes the great 
miracle, the supreme miracle, the miracle without its fellow in 
earth : a gust of wind sets every branch and twig to sway- 
/ing, and in an instant turns the whole white tree into a spout- 
'tog and spraying explosion of flashing gems of every conceivable 
?^pbl6ur; and there it stands and sways, this way and that, 
flash I flash ! flash ! a dancing and glancing world of rubies, 
r^eralds, diamonds, sapphires, the most radiant spectacle, the 
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bltndfcg'spectacle, the 

finest intoxicating vision of fire and colour and intofer^liei 
' tiiimaginable splendour that ever any eye has rested upbii i^| 
this world, or will ever rest upon outside the gates of heavep.^ 

By all my senses, all my faculties, I know that the ib^| 
storm is Nature’s supremest achievement in the domain of ti[e| 
superb and the beautiful ; and by my reason, at least, I know 
^ that the Taj is man’s ice-storm. ^ 

In the ice-storm every one of the myriad ice-beadi 
pendant from twig and branch is an individual gem, ariA 
changes colour with every motion caused by the wind ; eacli 
tree carries a million, and a forest-front exhibits the splen- 
dours of the single tree multiplied by a thousand. 

It occurs to me now that I have never seen the ice-ctotm’ 
put upon canvas, and I have not heard that any painter has 
tried do it. I wonder why that is. Is it that paint cannot. 


counterfeit the intense blaze of a sun-floodcd jewel? There 
should be, and must be, a reason, and a good one, why fHe' 
most enchanting sight that Nature has created has be^ 
neglected by the brush. ; 

Often, the surest way to convey misinformation is to tell 
the strict truth. 'J'he dcscribers of the Taj have used tbe 
woidgrm in its strictest sense— its scientific sense. In that, 


sense it is a mild w^ord, a modest word, and promises but little tO- 
the eye — nothing blight, nothing brilliant, nothing sparkling,'' 
nothing splendid in the w£,y of colour. It accu 7 *ately describes the.; 
sober and unobtrusive gem-work of the Taj ; that is, to the; 
very highly educated one person in a thousand ; but it most ; 
falsely describes it to the 999. But the 999 are the people^ 
who ought to be especially taken care of, and to them it does ' 
not mean quiet-coloured designs wrought in carnelians, ott 
agates, or such things ; they know the word in its wide and) 
ordinary sense only, and so to them it means diamonds ahd: 
rubies and opals and their kindred, and the moment their eyes j 
fall upon it in print they see a vision of glorious colours^ 
clothed in file. ; 

These describers aic writing for the ‘ general,’ and So, 
order to make sure of being understood, they ought to 
words in their ordinary sense or else explain. The woid)' 
fountain means one thing in Syria, where there are 





pqf pieople ;, it means quite another thing in North 
rica, where there are 75,000,000, If I were describing 
qnie Syrian scenery, and should exclaim, ‘ Within the narrow 
acje of a quarter of a mile square I saw, in the glory of the 
^coding moonlight, two hundred noble fountains — imagine 
rihe spectacle ! * The North American would have a vision of 
|feduslering columns of water soaring aloft, bending over in 
^^Igraceful arches, bursting in beaded spray and raining white 
in the moonlight — and he would be deceived. But the 
^vr'Syrian would not be deceived; he would merely see two 
^^hundred fresh-water springs — two hundred drowsing puddles, 
level and unpretentious and unexcited as so many door- 
and even with the help of the moonlight he would not 
his grip in the presence o£ the exhibition. My word 
'^fountain ' would be correct; it would speak the strict truth ; 
f;ahd it would convey the strict truth to the handful of Syrians, 

, and the strictest misinformation to the North American 
;} millions. With their gems— and gems— and more gems— and 
.^,gems again— and still other gems — the dcscribers of the Taj 
within their legal but not their moral rights : they are 
dealing in the strictest scientific truth ; and in doing it they 
succeed to adiniralion in tolling * what ain’t so,* 


ii, CHAPTER LXIII 

Satan (hnpatiently) to New-comer : The trouble with you 
; people is, that you think you are the best people down here ; whereas 
are merely the most numerous. — PttdiTnhcad WilsotCs New Calendar* 

ff.'^ , 

:”UVe wandered contentedly around here and there in India : to 
^li^hore, among other places, where the Lieutenant-Governor 
me aa.i elephant. This hospitality stands out in my 
inexperiences in a stately isolation. It was a fine elephant, 
J^^fia:ble> gentlemanly, educated, and I was not afraid of it. I 
rode it with confidence through the crowded lanes of the 
'joative city, where it scared all the hoises out of their senses, 
,^nd where children were always just escaping its feet. It took 





middle of the 'road' in a fine independent 
y "the world to get out of the way or take the consequ€lhoeal^^ 'f f 
3 am used to being afraid of collisions when 1 ride or drii;t^ 

' when one is on the top of an elephant that feeling is abseitit!l 
3 I could have ridden in comfort through a regiment of runaway £ 

" teams. I could easily learn to prefer an elephant to any other;j| 
vehicle, partly .because of that immunity from collisions, and^>] 
^partly because of the fine view one has from up there, arid 'i 
partly because of the dignity one feels in that high place, and ^ 
partly because one can look in at the windows and see what isfj 
going on privately amongst the family. The Lahore horseslf 
were used to elephants, but they were rapturously afraid of^! 
them just the same. It seemed curious. Perhaps the better 
they know the elephant the^ more they respect him in tK|Lt { 
peculiar way. In our own case we are not afraid of dynamite ‘ 
till we get acquainted with it. 

We drifted as far as Rawal Pindi, away up on the Afghan \ 
frontier— I think it was the' Afghan frontier, but it may have 
been Hertzegovina—it was around there somewhere— and ’ 
down again to Delhi, to see the ancient architectural wonders 
there and in Old Delhi and not describe them, and also to see ' 


the scene of the illustrious assault, in the Mutiny days, when 
the British carried Delhi by storm, one of the marvels ot i 
history for impudent daring and immortal valour. '/I 

We had a refreshing rest, there in Delhi, in a great bid 
mansion which possessed historical interest. It was built b^, 
a rich Englishman who had become orientalised — so much 
that he had a zenana. But he was a broad-minded man, ani^v } 
remained so. To please his harem he built a mosque ; to 
pliSseliimself he built an English church. That kind of a mari;' 
will arrive, somewhere. In the Mutiny days the mansion was thCj ,, 
British general’s headquarters. It stands in a great garden-r^v 
oriental fashion— and about it are many noble trees. The;; 
trees harbour monkeys; and they are monkeys of a watchfiil*; 
and enterprising sort, and not much troubled with fear. Th^!^i 
invade the house whenever they get a chance, and carry' off 'S 
everything they don^t want. One morning the master of 
house was in his bath, and the window was open. Near^ ifejl 
stood a pot of yellow paint and a brush. Some monfcej^Tv 
appeared in the wundow ; to scare them away, the gentlemaii'i;^!; 



did^ fact scare at all; they-' 

plumped into the room and threw yellow paint all over him 
pimm the brush, and drove him out ; then they painted the 
'^^alls and the floor and the tank and the windows and the 
^^umiture yellow, and were in the dressing-room painting that 
S^whi^ help arrived and routed them. 

px : Two of these creatures came into my room in the early 
pinorning, through a window whose shutters I had left open, 
and w'hen I woke, one of them ^vas before the glass brushing 
5 his hair, and the other one had my note-book, and was reading 
V a page of humorous notes and crying. I did not mind the 
one with the hair-brush, but the conduct of the other one hurt 


V^me; it hurts me yet. I threw something at him, and that was 
i wrong, for my host had told me that the monkeys were best 
" Jeft alone. They threw everything at me that they could lift, and 
then went into the bathroom to get some moie things, and I 
’ shut the door on them. 


V At Jeypoor, in Rajputana, we made a considerable stay, 

r were not in the native city, but several miles from it, in 

* the small European-offlcial suburb. There were but few 
Europeans — only fourteen — but they ^vere all kind and 
hospitable, and it amounted to being at iiome. In Jeypoor we 
’ found again what we had found all about India — that w^hile 
the Indian servant is in his way a very real treasure, he will 
sometimes bear watching, and the Englishman watches him. 
^ If he sends him on an errand, he w^ants more than the man’s 


’word for it that he did the errand. When fruit and vegetables 
' weresent to us, a *chit’ came with them -a receipt for us to 
'Isign ; otherwise the things might not arrive. If a gentleman 
sent us his carriage, the chit stated ‘from’ such-and-such an 
•hour ‘ to ’ such-and-such an hour — which made it unhandy for 


:the coachman and his two or three subordinates to put us off 
-with a part of the allotted time and devote the rest of it to a 
Jark of their own. 

:J' We were pleasantly situated in a small two-storeyed inn, in 
an empty large compound which was surrounded by a mud 
^"wall as high as a man’s head. The inn was kept by nine 
i:Hind6o brothers, its owners. They lived, with their families, • 
bne-storeyed building within the compound but off to one 
and there was always a long pile of their little comely 




brown children loosely stacked on its verandah, and i^4etacu*i 
ment of the parents \\ edged amongst them smoking the hookah ' 
or the howdah or i\hateier they call it By the verandah^ 
stood a palm, and a monkey li\ed in it, and led a lonesomO 
life, and always looked sad and weary, and the crows bothered 
him a good deal 

The inn cow poked about the compound and emphasized 
the secluded and country air of the place, and there was a do^ 
of no particuhi biccd, who was alwajs present in the com- 
pound, and tilwajs asUcp, alwajs stietclied out biking in the 
cun and adding to the deep li inquillity and rcposcfulness of 
the place, when the ciows wtie away on business White- 
dnjicned sei\ ints \ ^ic tomui and goin^ all the time, but^ 
they seemed only i Is, ff)i the ir feet were l)Tre and made 
se)iind Down the 1 me a pic^^c Ined in cLphant in tne shade 
ofanobh tuc‘, aid loc^cel aiiel ijekcel, and re ilLlJ about 
with his tiuiik, btggin^ ot his blown inisties>, oi fumbling the 
childieii pi'’} mg about hia feet And there weie camels about, 
but they go on vehet Tea, and wtie propea to the silence and 
serenity of the surroundi%^ 

'Ihe Satan mentioned at the he id of tins chapter was not 
oui Satin, but the other one Our Sitanwas lost to us. In 
the liter da} s he had passed out of our life— lamented by 
me, and sincerely. I w as missing him , I am missing him 
}ct, after all these months. He was an astonishing creature to 
fly around and do things He didn't always do them quite 
right, but he did them, and did them suddenly. There was 
no time wasted. You would sa> — 

‘ Pac k the trunks and bags, Satan.* 

• Wair good ' (very good). 

Then there would be a biicf sound of thrashing and 
slashing and humming and buzzing, and a spectacle as of a 
whiilwmd spinning gowns and jackets and coats and boots 
and things through the air , and then — with bow and touch— 

‘Aw ready, mistc’ ' 

It wis wondciful It made one di/zy. He ^crumpled 
dresses a good de d, and he had no particular plan about the 
work -at fiist— e'cent to put each article into the trunk k 
didn't belong m But he soon reformed, m this matter. Not 
entirely] for, to the last he would cram into the satchel sacred 





K'‘‘ >it' I 'rfa,’-*' ■ 


gfipd: a handy place for, elsewhere. Wien threatened with 
p^eadi for this, it did not trouble him ; he only looked 
^pleasant, saluted with soldierly grace, said ‘ Wair good,* and 
4did it again next day. 

He was always busy ; kept the rooms tidied up, the boots 
• polished, the clothes brushed, the wash-basin full of clean 
water, my dress clothes laid out and ready for the lecture-hall 
r an hour ahead of time ; and he dressed me from head to heel 
‘ in spite of my determination to do it myself, according to my 
" life-long custom. 


He was a born boss, and loved to command, and to jaw 
and dispute with inferiors, and haryy them and bullyrag them. 
He was fine at the railway station — yes, he was at his finest 
there. He would shoulder and plunge and paw his violent 
. way through the packed multiUide of natives, with nineteen 
coolies at his tail, each bearing a trifle of luggage— one a 
trunk, another a parasol, another a shawl, another a fan, and 


so on ; one article to each, and the longer the procession the 
better he was suited — and he was sure to make for some 


engaged sleeper and begin to hurl the owner’s things out of it, 
swearing it was ours and that there had becu a mistake. 
Arrived at our own sleeper he would undo the beddmg- 
bundles and make the beds and put everything to rights and 
shipshape in two minutes ; then put his head out at a window 
and have a restful good time abusing his gang of coolies and 
disputing their bill until we arrived and made him pay them 
and stop his noise. 


Speaking of noise, he certainly was the noisiest little devil 
in India — and that is saying much, very much indeed. I 
loved him for his noise, but the family detested him for it. 

,, They could not abide it, they could not get reconciled to it. 

\ It humiliated them. As a rule, when "we got. 'within six 
hundred yards of one of those big railway stations a mighty 
racket of screaming and shrieking and shouting and storming 
would treak upon us, and I would be happy to myself, and 
.die family would say, with shame — 

•There — that’s Satan. Why do you keep him?* « 

And sure enough, there in the whirling midst of fifteen 
hundred wondering people we would find that little scrap of a 



^l^cattire ' gesticulating like a 'sjpider 
JS; 'eyes snapping, his fez-tassel dancii ^ ^ 

K iloods of Billingsgate upon his gang of beseeching an^| 
astonished coolies. '' 

I loved him, I couldn^t help it ; but the family — why, theyl 
^ could hardly speak of him with patience. To this day I regreif 
his loss, and wish I had him back ; but they — it is different^ 
with them. He was a native, and came from Surat. Twenty 
degrees of latitude lay between his birthplace and Manuel’s, , 
and fifteen hundred between their ways and characters ahdf; 
dispositions. I only liked Manuel, but I loved Satan. Thislv 
latter’s real name was intensely Indian. I could not quite get-] 
the hang of it, but it sounded like Bunder Rao Ram Chundcr;/ 
Clam Chowder. It was too long for handy use any way, ‘ s*. - 

. reduced it. * ■ 

When he had been with us two or three weeks he bega'fi 
to make mistakes which I had difficulty in patching up for/ 
him. Approaching Benares one day, he got out of the train 
to see if he could get up a misunderstanding with somebody, 
for it had been a weary long journey and he wanted to '/ 
freshen up. He found what he w^as after, but kept up his -- 
pow-wow a shade too long, and got left. So there we were in \ 



a strange city and no chambermaid. It was awkward for us, 
and we told him he must not do so any more. He saluted 
and said in his dear pleasant way, ‘Wair good.* Then at;'. 
Lucknow he got drunk. I said it was fever, and got the. > 
family compassion and solicitude aroused ; so they gave him a ' 
teaspoonful of liquid quinine and it set his vitals on fire. He ’ 
made several grimaces which gave me a better idea of the ’ 
Lisbon earthquake than any I have ever got of it from'i/ 
paintings and descriptions. His drunk was still portentously 
solid next morning, but I could have pulled him through with vK 
the family if he would only have taken another spoonful of/X 
that remedy ; but no, although he was stupefied his memory /;^: 
still had flickerings of life ; so he smiled a divinely dull smiteS)J 
and said, fumblingly saluting — ' ' - 

‘ Scoose me, mem Saheb, scoose me, Missy Saheb ; Satan, 
j not prefer it, please.* ^>'^0 

Then some instinct revealed to them that he was 
They gave him prompt notice that next time this happened 



and saluted indefinitely. 

Only one short week later he fell again. And oh, sorrow — 
.^"iibt in a hotel this time, but in an English gentleman*s private 
^tjliouse. And in Agra, of all places. So he had to go. When 
l^j'I 'tbld him, he said patiently, *Wair good,' and made his 
parting salute, and went out from us to return no more for 
ever. Dear me, I would rather have lost a hundred angels 
than that one poor lovely devil. What style he used to put 
in a swell hotel or in a private house 1 Snow-white muslin 
from his chin to his bare feet, a crimson sash embroidered 
A, with gold thread around his waist, and on his head a great 
5 ' sea-green turban like to the turban of the Grand Turk. 

He was not a liar ; but he will become one if he keeps on. 
■;.;' He told me once that he used* to crack cocoanuts with his 
teeth when he was a boy ; and when I asked how he got them 
into his mouth he said he was upwards of six feet high at that 
time, and had an unusual mouth ; and when I followed him 
' up and asked him what had become of that other foot, he said 
\ a house fell on him and he was never able to get his stature 
back again. Swervings like these from the strict line of fact 
often beguile a truthful man on and o.i until he eventually 
/ becomes a liar. 

\ J His successor was a Mohammedan— Sahadat Mohammed 
’ Khan ; very dark, very tall, very grave. He went always in 
flowing masses of white, from the lop of his big turban down 
^ lo his bare feet. His voice was low. He glided about in a 
noiseless way, and looked like a ghost. He was competent 
y and satisfactory. But where he was, it seemed always Sunday. 
It was not so in Satan's time. 

Jeypoor is intensely Indian, but it has tw’O or three 
1 ,' features which indicate the presence of European science and 
/ European interest in the weal of the common public : such as 
; the liberal water supply, furnished by great works built at the 
State's expense; good sanitation, resulting in a degree of 
'^f bealth fulness unusually high for India ; a noble pleasure 
f garden, with privileged days for women ; schools for the 
/' instruction of native youth in advanced art, both ornamental 
§/a3id utilitarian ; and a new and beautiful palace stocked with 
museum of extraordinary interest and value. Without the 



Maliaraja*s sympathy and purse these benenc^cii . ^ ^ 

;have been created ; but he is a man of wide views and ^r| 
generosities, and all such matters find hospitality with himij;^ 
We drove often to the city from the hotel ,Kaiser-i-Hipd,'^[ 
journey which was always full of interest, both night and d^y| 
for that country road was never quiet, never empty, but 
always India in motion, always a streaming flood of brpw^| 
people clothed in smouchings from the rainbow, a tossing and " 
moiling flood, happy, noisy, a charming and satisfying con| 
fusion of strange human and strange animal life and equallfe 
strange and outlandish vehicles. ^ If 

And the city itself is a curiosity. Any Indian city is tha^ti^^ 
but this one is not like any other that wo saw. It is shut 
in a lofty turreted wall ; the main body of it is divided' inm^^ 
six parts by perfectly straight streets ill at are more than, SfU 
' hundred feet wide ; the blocks of houses exhibit a long frortag€i^|; 
of the most taking; architectural quaintnesscs, the straight lines'-^ 
being broken everywhere by pretty little balconies, pillared and;4 
highly ornamented, and other cunning and cosy and inviting''^ 
perches and projections, and many of the fronts are curiously^ * 
pictured by the brush, and the whole of them have the soft'^;’ 
rich tint of strawberry ice-cream. One cannot look dowii 
the far stretch of the chief street and persuade himself that^j 
these are real houses and that it is all out of doors — the 
pression that it is an unreality, a picture, a scene in a theatre; ‘f, 
is the only one that will take hold. ,'{^1 

Then there came a great day when this illusion was more^'^^; 
pronounced than ever. A rich Hindoo had been spending 
fortune upon the manufacture of a crowd of idols and accomr§ 
panying paraphernalia whose purpose was to illustrate sceneS|;'‘ 
in the life of his especial god or saint, and this fine show wa^?'^ 
to be brought through the town in processional state at tep 
the morning. As w'e passed through the great public pleasur6|i 
garden on our way to the city w^e found it crowded witli’^l 
natives. That was one sight. Then there was anotherv 
the midst of the spacious ^awns stands the palace which cont^^ii^ 
the museum — a beautiful construction of stone which shaw^^ 
arched colonnades, one above another, and receding, tot^c 
fashion, toward the sky. Every one of these terraces, all 
way to the top one, w’as packed and jammed with 



o/^plendid colour, ; 

® pnje'abbve another, up and up, against the blue sky, and the 
RTndian sun turning them all to beds of fire and dame. 

Later, when we reached the city and glanced down the 
chief avenue, smouldering in its crushed-strawberry tint, those 
splendid effects were repeated ^ for every balcony, and every 
fanciful birdcage of a snuggery countersunk in the house- 
|}| fronts, and all the long lines of roofs were crowded with people, ' 
V and each crowd was an explosion of brilliant colour. 

Then the wide street itself, away down, and down, and 
down into the distance, was alive with gorgeously clothed 
fc; people—not still, but moving; swaying, drifting, eddying, a 
delirious display of all colours and all shades of colour, delicate, 
1^; lovely, pale, soft, strong, stunning, vivid, brilliant, a sort of storm 
) ,■ of sweet-pea blossoms passing on the wings of a hurricane ; 
and presently, through this storm of colour, came swaying and 
swinging, the majestic elephants, clothed in their Sunday-best 


ofgorgeousncsscs, and the long procession of fanciful trucks 
' freighted with their groups of curious and costly images, and 
‘ ' then the long rear-guard of stately camels, with their picturesque 

rider*!- 


For colour, and picturesqueness, and novelty, and out- 
landishness, and sustained interest and fascination, it was the 
\ most satisfying show I had ever seen, and I suppose I shall 
not have the privilege of looking upon its like again. 


CHAPTER LXIV 

^ In the first place God made idiots. This was for practice. Then He 
/ fUade School Boards. — Pudd*nhead Wilson' $ New Calendar. 

V Suppose we applied no more ingenuity to the instruction of 
I d^f and dumb and blind children than we sometimes apply 
|in our American public schools to the instruction of children 
j who are in possession of all their faculties ? The result would 
: ‘be, that the deaf and dumb and blind would acquire nothing. • 
l^hey would live and die as ignorant as bricks and stones, 
methods used in the asylums are rational. The teacher 



' .thence onward the tasks imposed are nicely gaug^ 
gradual development of that capacity ; the tasks ke^p 
with the steps of the child's progress, they don't jump 
and leagues ahead of it, by irrational caprice, and land in vaqancy| 
— according to the average public-school plan. In the publidr 
school, apparently, they teach the child to spell cat, then ask!J 
it to calculate an eclipse; when it can read words of two':; 
syllables, they require it to explain the circulation of the blood 
when it reaches the head of the infant class they bully it with j 
conundrums that cover the domain of universal knowledge..; 
This sounds extravagant— and is; yet it goes no great w'ay; 
beyond the facts. ^ 

I received a curious letter ^one day, from the Punjab (youf 
must pronounce it V\injazvb), The handwriting was excellent,^' 
and the wording was English — English, and yet not exactly 
English. The style was easy and smooth and flowing, yeti 
there was something subtly foreign about it — something ^ 
tropically ornate and sentimental and rhetorical It turned, 
out to be the work of a Hindoo youth, the holder of a humble 
clerical billet in a railway office. He had been educated in' 
one of the numerous colleges of India. Upon inquiry I was, ' 
told that the country was full of young fellows of his like. 
They had been educated away up to the snow-summits ot , 
learning — and the market for all this elaborate cultivation was 
minutely out of proportion to the vastness of the product, 
This market consisted of some thousands of small clerical posts ^ 
under the Government — the supply of material for it was ^ 
multitudinous. If this youth with the flowing style and the" 
blossomy English w^as occupying a small railway clerkship,, it ;r 
meant that there were hundreds and hundreds as capable as j 


he, or he would be in a higher place ; and it certainly meant ' 
that there were thousands whose education and capacity had, ; 
fallen a little short, and that they would have to go without { 
places. Apparently, then, the colleges of India were doings 
what our High Schools Lave long been doing — richly over-/*; 
supplying the market for highly educated service ; and thereby a 
doing a damage to the scholar, and through him to thecountry;^ 
At home 1 once made a speech deploring the injunesl^ 
inflicted by the High School in making handicrafts distaste^f^j 



ptftbo^ Wio wourd have been wuling to make a living at trades 
^fiid agriculture if they had but had the good luck to stop with 
common school. But I made no converts. Not one, in 
community overrun with educated idlers who were above 
l^^ollowing their fathers' mechanical trades, yet could find no 
market for their book-knowledge. The same mail that brought 
^:’rbe the letter from the Punjab, brought also a little book 
6! published by Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co., of Calcutta, which 
; interested me, for both its preface and its contents treated of 
this matter of over education. In the preface occurs this 
i paragraph from the ‘Calcutta Review.' P'or ‘Government 
office* read ‘dry-goods clerkship,* and it will fit more than 
. one region of America : 


V ‘ The education that we give makes the boys a little less 
. clownish in their manners, and more intelligent when spoken 
to by strangers. On the other hand, it has made them less 
, contented with their lot in life, and less willing to work with 
their hands. The form which discontent takes in this country 
is not of a healthy kind ; for the Natives of India consider 
» that the only occupation worthy of an educated man, is that 
of a writership in some office, and especially in a Government 
office. The village schooi-boy goes back to the plough with 
the greatest reluctance ; and the town school-boy carries the 
,same discontent and inefficiency into his father’s workshop. 
Sometimes these cx-students positively refuse at first to w'ork ; 
and more than once parents have openly expressed their regret 
that they ever allowed their sons to be inveigled to school* 

The little book which I am quoting from is called *Indo- 
Anglian Literature,' and is well stocked with ‘ baboo' English 
—^clerkly English, hooky English, acquired in the schools. 
Some of it is very funny— almost as funny, perhaps, as what 
you and I produce when we try to write in a language not our 
,own I but much of it is surprisingly correct and free. If I 
Vere going to quote good English— but I am not. India is 
.well stocked with natives who speak it and write it as well as 
the best of us. I merely wish to show some of the quaint 
;imp^fect attempts at the use of our tongue. There are many 
letters in the book ; poverty imploring help — bread, money, 
kindness, office— generally an office, a clerkship, some way to* 
jjgiel food and a rag out of the applicant's unmarketable educa- 







>* 

; ^<j0^n litipless relations in addition to* his own faihify f 
those people are astonishingly unselfish and admirably faitl^ 

V ’5 to th^r ties of kinship. Among us I think there is riothinf 
approaching it. Strange as some of these wailing and suppli-f 
0 X eating letters are, humble and even grovelling as some of thetf^ 

' are, and quaintly funny and confused as a goodly number 
them are, there is still a pathos about them, as a rule, thaf'^ 
‘ checks the rising laugh and reproaches it In the following; 
letter ‘father* is not to be read literally. In Ceylon a little; 
native beggar-girl embarrassed me by calling me father, although^ 

1 knew she was mistaken. I was so new that I did not know‘^ 
she was merely following the custom of the dependent and the ’ 
supplicant : 

‘ Sir,— I pray please to give me some action (work) for 
am very poor boy I have no one to help me even so father tdlfe: 
it so it seemed in thy good sight, you give the Telegraph Office, ; 
and another work wdiat is your wish I am very poor boy, this 
understand what is your wish you my father I am your som^ 
this understand what is you wish. 

‘ Your Sirvent, P. C. 


Through ages of debasing oppression ^suffered by these 
people at the hands of their native rulers, they come legiti- ; 
mately by the attitude and language of fawning and flattery,',; 
and one must remember this in mitigation when passing judg* , 
nicnt upon the native character. It is common in these letters 
to find the petitioner furtively trying to get at the white man’s v 
soft religious side ; even this poor boy baits his hook with a' ’ 
macerated Bible-text in the hope that it may catch something 'f, 
if all else fail. ^ 

Here is an application for the post of instructor in English it 
to some children : 

* My Dear Sr or Gentleman, that your Petitioner has much^J 
qualification in the Language of English to instruct the ypurig^X' 
boys ; I was given to understand that your of suitable children';!^: 
has to acquire the knowledge of English language.* 

^ As a sample of the flowery Eastern style I will take a .sen-')^! 
tence or two from a long letter written by a young native 



_ ent : ' 

^J|H6nored and ihuch respited Sir, -I hope your honor 
nH condescend to hear the tale of this poor creature, ftshall 
_erflow wi& gratitude at this mark of your royal condecension. 
y > bird-hke happiness has flown away from my nest-like 
jj^eart and has not hitherto returned from the period whence 
rose of my father’s life suffered the autumnal breath of 
|«oeat^ m plain English he passed through the gates of Grave 
from that hour the phantom of delight has never 
before me.' 

school-English, book-English, you see; and good 
enough, too, all thmgs considered. If the native boy had but 
. toat one study he would shine, he would dazzle, no doubt. 

' as are our public 

: ..school children— loaded down with an over-freightage of other 
studies ; and frequently they are as far beyond the actual point 
of progress reached by him and suited to the stage of develou- 
, ment attained, as could be imagined by the insanest fancy. 

,, Ap^rently— like our public-school boy— he must work, wer!:, 

^ work, m s^ool and out, and play but little. Apparently— 

. like our public-school boy— his ‘ education ’ com.ists in Icarniii'T 
‘ not the meanings of thf-m ; he is fed upon the husks 

; not the corn. From several essays written by native school- 
.boys in answer to the question of how they spend their day, I 
select one — the one which goes most into detail : 

■/: • ^ own bed and 

finish my daily duty, then I employ myself till 8 o'clock, after 
which I employ myself to bathe, then take for my body some 
sweet meat, and just at 9^ I came to school to attend my class 
duty, then at 2^ p.m. I return from school and engage myself 
to do my natural duty. then. I engage for a quarter to take my 
^n then, I study till 5 p.m., after which I began to play 
anything which comes in my head. After Si half pass to eight 
ve are began to sleep, before sleeping I told a constable just 
*1,0 he came and rose us from half pass eleven we began to 
tead still morning.' ® 

It is not perfectly clear, now that I come to cipher upon it. 
He gets up at about five in the morning, or along there some ' 
I^Cre, and goes to bed about fifteen or sixteen hours afterward’ 
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of it seexris straight ; , , , , /^ . - 

thiree hours later and resume ^is studies till moiling is ] 
'"iling. , , 

^ I#think it is because he is studying history. Hish 
requires a world of time and bitter hard work when ypi 
‘ education ’ is no further advanced than the cat*s ; when y( 
are merely stuffing yourself with a mixed-up mess of empty 
names and random incidents and elusive dates which .no one^| 
teaches you how to interpret, and which, uninterpreted, pay;| 
you not a farthing's value for your waste of time. Yes, I thinjc, 
he had to get up at half-past ii p.m., in order to be sure to 
perfect with his history lesson by noon. With results at\|^, 
follows — from a Calcutta school examination ; 


• M 

Q , — IF/io was Cardinal Wolstyl 

2, Cardinal Wolsy was an Editor of a paper named 
‘North Briton.' No. 45 of his publication he charged the >; 
King of uttering a lie from the throne. He was arrested and ;V 
cast into prison ; and after releasing went to France. 

3. As Bishop of Yourk but died in disentry in a church on 
his way to be blockheaded. 

8. Cardinal Wolsey was the son of Edward IV., after his 
father’s death he himself ascended the throne at the age of,7 ; 
(10) ten only, but when he surpassed or when he w’as falfen in 
his twenty years of age at that time he wished to make a 
journey in his countries under him, but he was opposed by 
mother to do journey, and according to his mother’s example 
he remained in the home, and then became King. After 
many times obstacles and many confusion he become King 
and afterwards his brother. 

There is probably not a word of truth in that. 

Q . — IVhai is the meaning of Ich Dien t 

10. An honor conferred on the first or eldest sons of 
English Sovereigns. It is nothing more than some feathers. ^ 

11. ^Ick Z>/V«'was the word which was written 

feathers of the blind King who came to fight being interlacecl ^ 
with the briddles of the horse. " ^ 


''51 
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e ^j^I^ jpien isa title givea .to Henry VII. by the tope \fr 
me, when he forwarded the Reformation of Cardinal 
to Rome, and for this reason he was called Commander 
faith. 

dozen or so of this kind of insane answers are quoted, in 
)ok, from that examination. Each answer is sweeping 
all by itself, that the person uttering it was pushed ahead ‘ 
where he belonged when he ^vas put into history j proof that 
he had been put to the task of acquiring history before he had 
ti,j;had a single lesson in the art^oi acquiring it : which is the 
^(•equivalent of dumping a pupil into geometry before he has 
if jearned the progressive steps which lead up to it and make its 
?C, acquirement possible. Those Calcutta novices had no business 
'/^with history. There Avas no excuse for examining them in it, 

^ ho excuse for exposing them and their teachers. They were 
’• totally empty; there was notiiing to ‘examine.' 

Helen Kcllar has been dumb, stone deaf and stone blind, 

'/ ever since she was a little ba])y a year and a half old ; and now 
;at sixteen years of age this miraculous creature, this wonder of 
all the ages, passes llic llaivard University examination in Latin, 
German, French, history, belles Icttrcs^ and such things—anddoes 
' it brilliantly, too, not in a commonplace fashion. She doesn’t 
/ know merely thhi^s^ she is s[)iendidly familiar with the 
, meanings of them. When she writes an essay on a Shakesperean 
■'character, her English is fine and strong, her grasp of the 
‘ subject is the grasp of one who knows^ and her page is electric 
’ wkh light. Has Miss Sullivan taught her by the methods of 
Tjndia and the American public school ? No — oh, no ; for then 
(slie would be deafer and dumber and blinder than she was 
; before. It is a pity that we can’t educate all the children in 
r^he asylums, 

j;; , To continue the Calcutta exposure : 

H' Q* — is ike meaning of a Sheriff i 

25. Sherrif is a post opened in the time of John ; the duty 
of Sherrif here, in Calcutta, to look out and catch those 
y^triiges which is rashly driven out by the coachman ; but it 
a high post in England, 

^5,6. Sl^eriff w’as the English bill of common prayer, 

‘ ‘ ee 



tB. Sheriff— Latin term for < shrub/ we called-Abtdfli^ 

) Worn by the first earl of Enju^ as an embelm of btiiue 
when they went to the pilgrimage, and from this their ' 
took their crest and sur name. 

29. Sherifi* is a kind of titlous sect of people, as — ^Baroo:^' 

Jfpbles, etc. ' " iis 

30. Sheriff a tittle given on those person who wdrejl 

respective and pious in England. 1, 


The students were examined in the following bulky matters f, 
Geometry ; the Solar Spectrum ; the Habeas Corpus Act \ th 6 ^ 
British Parliament ; and in Metaphysics they were asked 
trace the progress of scepticism from Descartes to Hume. ^ iS 
is within bounds to say that some of the results were astonishing.^ 
Without doubt there were students present who justified theirf 
teachers* wisdom in introducing them to these studies ; but the^ 
feet also is evident that others had been pushed into these? 
studies to waste their lime over them when they could hav^^; 
been profitably employed in hunting smaller game. Under'’^ 
the head of Geometry, one of the answers is this ; 

‘49. The whole BD=the whole CA and so-so-so-so-so^ ; 
so — so.’ 

To me this is cloudy ; but I was never well up in geometry /^5 
That was the only effort made among the five students wh<)?';i 
appeared for examination in geometry; the other four wailed j| 
and surrendered without a fight. They are piteous wails, tod't' 
— wails of despair ; and one of them is an eloquent reproach ;'i- 
it comes from a poor fellow who has been laden beyond his j, 
Strength by a stupid teacher, and is eloquent in spite of th€>| 
poverty of its English. The poor chap finds himself requifed^ 
to explain riddles which even Sir Isaac Newton was not able t|[i 
understand ; ’ 

50. ‘Oh my dear father examiner you my father andv^ip® 
kindly give a number of pass you my great father. 

51. ‘I am a poor boy and have no means to support 
mother and two brothers who are suffering much for|want''^^>; 
food, I get four rupees monthly from charity fund of this platf® 
from which I send two rupees for their support and 







^en i think you will not be^ 

Sfele to suppress the tender tear, 

'^4-5?* ‘Sir which Sir Isaac Newton and other experienced 
^a&ematicians can not understand I being third of Entrance 
ffilass can understand these which is too impossible to 
Biniagine ? And my examiner also has put very tiresome and 
p^Te^y heavy propositions to prove/ 

remember that these pupils had to do their thinking 
one language and express themselves in another and alien 
It was a heavy handicap. I have by me * English as 
^^j:She is Taught * — a collection of American examinations made 
||.‘-in the public schools of Brooklyn by one of the teachers, Miss 
p^\ .Caroline B. Le Row. An extract or two from its pages will 
i^vshow that when the American pupil is using but one language, 
;{y’'^and that one his own, his performance is no whit better than 
\ his Indian brother’s. 


On History 

'O, 

Christopher Columbus w'as called the father of his Country, 
Queen Isabella of Spain sold her w'atch and chain and 
r. other millinery so that Columbus could discover America. ' 

4 : The Indian wars were very desecrating to the country. 

The Indians pursued their warfare by hiding in the bushes 
V.and then scalping them. 

V, Captain John Smith has been styled the father of his 
'- country. His life was saved by his daughter Pochahantas. 

The Puritans found an insane asylum in the wilds of 
, America. 

The Stamp Act w’as to make everybody stamp all materials 
so they should be null and void. 

il . AVashington died in Spain almost broken-hearted. His 
||remains were taken to the cathedral in Havana. 

^ Gorilla warfare was where men rode on gorillas. 

In Brooklyn as in India, they examine a pupil, and when 
1 ^ey find out he doesn’t know anything and can’t learn any- 
.^';thing, they put him into literature, or geometry or astronomy, 
:jpr government, or something like that, so that he can properly 
^isplay the assification of th^ whole system : 


B B a 



On Literahire 

f Bracebridge Hall was written by Henry Irving, 

Edgar A. Poe was a very curdling writer. 

Beowulf wrote the Scriptures. ^ 

Ben Jonson survived Shakespeare in some respects* ' 

In the Canterbury Tale it gives account of King Alfred 
his way to the shrine of Thomas Bucket. / C| 

Chaucer was the father of English pottery. 

Chaucer was succeeded by H. Wads. Longftllow. , , X 

We will finish with a couple of samples of ‘literature* — one? 
from America, the other from India. The first is a Brooklyn V 
public school boy’s attempt to turn a few verses of the ‘ Lady I 
of the Lake ’ into prose. You will have to concede that he t 
did it : , ? 

* The man who rode on the horse performed the whip and 
an instrument made of steel alone with strong ardour no|:; 
diminishing, for, being tired from the time passed wnth hard' 
labour overworked with anger and ignorant with weariness, ' 
while every breath for labour he drew with cries full of sorrow, ' 
the young deer made imperfect who worked hard filtered in - 
sight.’ 

The following paragraph is from a little book which fs; 
famous in India — the biography of a distinguished Hindoo'!! 
Judge, Onoocool Chundcr Mookerjee; it was written by his ; 
nephew, and is unintentionally funny— in fact, exceedingly^ so* 

I ofler here the closing scene. If you would like to sample ^ 
the rest of the book, it can be had by applying to the publish- ' 
ers, Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta : X.) 

* And having said these Avords he hermetically sealed hiis 
lips not to open them again. All the well-known doctors of!^ 
Calcutta that could be procured for a man of his position aqd :3 
wealth w'ere brought, — Doctors Payne, Fayrer, and NilmadhtiK| 
Mookerjee and others : they did what they could do, with thi^^] 
puissance and knack of medical knowledge, but it proved aftejr'% 
all as if to milk the ram I His wife and children had not 
mournful consolation to hear his last words, he remained 

voce for a few hours and then was taken from us at 6.12 
according to the caprice of God wlticb passeth unejerstandi^gjj^! 
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fe" CHAPTER LXV 

J: There are no people who are quite so Milgar as the over-refined ones. 

(; , PudtVnheai Wilson's New Calendar, 

We sailed from Calcutta toward the end of March ; stopped a 
^-,^day at Madras; two or three days in Ceylon; then sailed 
westward on a long flight for Mauritius. From my diary : 

April 7. — We are far abroad upon the smooth wastes of 
; the Indian ocean, now, it is shady and pleasant and peaceful 
% under the vast spread of the S^mings, and life is perfect again 
^ideal. 

ll; The difference between a river and the sea is, that the river 
i’’ looks fluid, the sea solid — usually looks as if you could step 
‘ out and walk on it. 

The captain has this peculiarity — he cannot tell the truth 
in a plausible way. In this he is the very opposite of the 
2 austere Scot >vho sits midway of the table : l/e cannot tell a lie 
in an ?/;/plausiblc way. When the captain finishes a statement 
V the passengers glance at each other privately, as who should 
y say, ‘Do you believe that ? ’ When the Scot finishes one the 
look says ‘ How strange and interesting.* The whole secret is 
, in the manner and method of the two men. The captain is a 
; little shy and diffident, and he states the simplest fact as if he 
' Were a little afraid of it, while the Scot delivers himself of the 
'■ most abandoned lie with such an air of stern veracity that one 
is forced to believe it although one knows it isn’t so. 

For instance, the Scot told about a pet flying-fish he once 
’ owned, that lived in a little fountain in his con servatory, and 
“Supported itself by catching birds and frogs and rats in the 
r neighbouring fields. It was plain that no one at the table 
)'''doubted this statement. 

g ' By and by, in the course of some talk about custom-house 
f annoyances, the captain brought out the following simple every- 
v.;<Jay incident, but through his infirmity of style managed to tell 
such a way that it got no credence. He said : 

* I went ashore at Naples one voyage when I was in that ♦ 
and stood around helping my passengers, for I could 
a little Italian. 



{..mi 




, . Two 6t tKrce limes, at intervals, tbe ofiScer’i^S^i^^^llI 
a^'liad anything dutiable about me, and seemed more,afidi5&”' 
^put out and disappointed every time I told him no. Fipia^jp 
‘•■passenger whom I had helped through asked me to come 
■' and take something. I thanked him, but excused m)^| 
saying I had taken a whisky just before I came ashore. 


‘It was a fatal admission. The officer at once made me'' 
pay sixpence import-duty on the whisky ; and he fined me $/} 
for not declaring the goods, another 5/. for falsely denying that! 
I had anything dutiable about me, also 5/. for concealing tlie; 
goods, and 50/, for smuggling, grhich is the maximum penalty, 
for unlawfully bringing in goods under the value of sevenpencfe,' 
ha’penny. Altogether, sixty-five pounds sixpence for a h tfe' 
thing like that.’ • 


The Scot is always believed, yet he never tells anything,’ 
but lies; whereas the captain is never believed, although he', 
never tells a lie, so far as I can judge. If he should say hi^^ 
uncle was a male person, he would probably say it in such a.* 
way that nobody would believe it ; at the same time the Scott ' 
could claim that he had a female uncle and not stir a doubt ins' 
anybody’s mind. My own luck has been curious all.myl 
literary life : I never could tell a lie that anybody would doubt, • 
nor a truth that anybody would believe. 

Ix)ts of pets on board — ^birds and things. In these far-^ 
countries the white people do seem to run remarkably to pets.f 
Our host in Cawnpore had a fine collection of birds — the'-' 
finest we saw in a private house in India. And in Colombo,'^! 
Dr. Murray s great compound and commodious bungalow wer© 
well populated with domesticated compsiny from the woods ; 
fnsky little squirrels ; a Ceylon mina walking sociably about | 
the house ; a small green parrot that whistled a single urgentls 
note of call without motion of its beak; also chuckled: a’l 
monkey m a cage on the back verandah, and some more oqtl 
in the trees ; also a number of beautiful macaws in the tretis'S 
and various and sundry birds and animals of breeds not knosimT 
to me. But no cat. Yet a cat would have liked that plad^, 

April 9. Tea-planting is the great business in CeylPliM 
now. A passenger says it often pays 40 per cent, on the'iM 
vestment. Says there is a boom. , 




i^^ea Sfedtenanean blue | mid 1 belie#>: 


Upl Wt » about the diviuest colour known to nature. 

|V^ It Jb strange and fine — Nature’s lavish generosities to her 
i^r^tures. At least to all of them except man. For thoscS 
^^bat §y she has provided a home that is nobly spacious— a 
I^dme which is forty miles deep and envelops the whole giob^ 
and has not an obstruction in it. For those which swim she 


has provided a more than imperial domain— a domain which 
is miles deep and covers four-fifths of the globe. But as (otp 
man, she has cut him off with the mere odds and ends of the 


I creation. She has given him the thin skin, the meagre skin 
which is stretched over the remaining two-fifths — the naked 
E.^bones stick up through it in most places. On the one half 


f:0{ this domain he can raise snow, ice, sand, rocks, and nothing 
f{;else. So, the valuable part of his inheritance really consists 
f. of but a single fifth of the family estate ; and out of it he has 
; ,to grub hard to get enough to keep him alive and provide 
; kings and soldiers and powder to extend the blessings of 
civilisation with. Yet man, in his simplicity and complacency 
' and inability to cipher, thinks Nature regards him as the im- 


portant member of the family — in fact, her favourite. Surely 
it must occur to even his dull head, sometimes, that she has a 
curious way of showing it. 

r. Afternoon , — The captain has been telling how, in one of 

his Arctic voyages, it was so cold that the mate’s shadow froze 
^ fast to the deck and had to be ripped loose by main strength, 
i And even then he got only about two- thirds of it back. No- 
/ body said anything, and the captain went away. I think he i$ 
^ becoming disheartened. 

! .... Also, to be fair, there is another word of praise due 

, this ship’s library ; it contains no copy of the ‘ Vicar of Wake* 
field,’ that strange menagerie of complacent hypocrites and 
vidiots, of theatrical cheap-john heroes and heroines who are 


ialways showing off, and bad people who are not interesting, 
:van4 good people who are fatiguing. A singular book. Not 
fa. sincere line in it, and not a character that invites respect; 
f a bogk which is one long waste-pipe discharge of goody-goody 
^'puerilities and dreary moralities ; a book which is full of pathos 
f which revolts, and humour which grieves the heart. There ar6 
tWngs in literature that are more piteous, more pathetic^ 



i;’ J^e Austen’s books, too, are absent from 
V Just that one omission alone would make a fairly good 
, out of a library that hadn’t a book in it. - 

Customs in tropic seas. At five in the morning they pipe'td^ 
wash down the decks, and at once the ladies who are sleepfn'^'^ 

‘ there turn out and they and their beds go below. Then onet; 
^ after another the men come up from the bath in their pyjamas/^i 
and w^alk the decks an hour or two with bare legs and bar^'i’ 
feet. Coffee and fruit served. The ship cat and her kitteniii 
now appear and get about their toilets ; next the barber comes ; 
and flays us on the breezy deck. Breakfast at 9.30, and the? 
day begins. I do not know how a day could be more repose*^;^; 
ful : no motion; a level bide sea; nothing in sight 'frohi^ 
horizon to horizon; the Rj)ced of the ship furnishes a cooling”'- 
breeze ; there is no mail to read and answer ; no newspapers lb 


excite you, no telegrams to fret you or fright you— the world iV- 
far, far away; it has ceased to exist for you — seemed a fading ^ 
dream, along in the first days ; has dissolved to an unreality 
now; it is gone from your mind with all its businesses and;^ 
ambitions, its prosperities and disasters, its exultations andf 
despairs, its joys and griefs and cares and worries. They are no , 
concern of yours any more; they have gone out of your life;?j^ 
they are a storm which has passed, and left a deep calm 
behind. 


The people group themselves about the decks in their snowy 
while linen, and read, smoke, sew', play cards, talk, nap, and so-' /r 
on. In other ships the passengers are always ciphering about 
when they are going to arrive ; out in these seas it is rare, very 
rare, to hear that subject broached. In other ships there 
always an eager rush to the bulletin board at noon to find out ' 
what the ‘run’ has been; in these seas the bulletin seems 
attract no interest ; 1 have seen no one visit it ; in thirteen days-’,^;|^ 
1 have visited it only once. Then I happened to notice 
figures of the day’s run. On that day there happened to be 
talk, at dinner, about the speed of modern ships. I was the;^J 
only passenger present who knew this ship’s gait. Necessarily^^ 
•the Atlantic custom of betting on the ship’s run is not a custom 
here— nobody ever mentions it. 



- «!^(Aj' 'inanterei«:as to wh«i wfe are' gdng tO ' 

a -*5’” J if anyone dse feels interested in the matter he has not ' 
Seated It in my hearing. If I had my way we should never 
^-in at all. This sort of sea life is charged with an inde- 
SKructible chwm. There is no weariness, no fatigue, no worry, 
^PO"S'l»'lity, no work, no depression of spirits. There is 
Nothing like this serenity, this comfort, this peace, this deep 
contentment, to be found anywhere on hand. If I h.ad my 

Tivayl would s.ail on for ever and never go to live on the solid 
giound again. 

One of Kipling’s ballads has delivered the aspect and 
sentiment of this bewitching sea correctly : 


The Injian Ocean sets an* smiles 
So sof’, so blight, s(j hloomin* blue; 
There aren t a \\a\e for miles an’ miles 
Kxcep’ the jiggle from the screw. 


3; , CHAPTER LXVI 

‘ tlifference between a cal and a lie is that the cat has onlv 

June hves—yWeT’^/^W Cak,,,/’-. ^ 

astronomical apprentice 
^.worked off a section of the Milky M^ay on me for the Magellan 
.^Mouds. A man of more experience in the business showed 
„ ,one of them to me last night. It was small and faint and 
.jdrficate, and looked like the ghost of a bunch of white smoke 
«left floating in the sky by an exploded bomfishell. 

'S-—^/<r«r 7 V/w.— Arrived and anchored 
lort Louis 2 A.M. Rugged clusters of crags and peaks, 
j'greeii to their summits ; from their bases to the sea a green 
with just tilt enough to it to make the water drain off. I 
^heve It is m 56 15 . and 22 S.— a hot tropical country. The 
^een plain has an inviting look— has scattering dwellings 


litW nf the greenery. .Scene of the sentimental adven- 
/^UT^s of Paul and Virginia, 

French control— which means a community 
quarantine for its health, not uoon 






,$hursdayy A^il i6. — Went ashore in th^« 


^^,.,?jOuis, a little town, but with the largest variety of iiatiiiinafe 


' — W h/vtl, VV4I.4A fc44\« vai 

|*f and complexions we have encountered yet. French, Bj®] 

; Chinese, ^abs, Africans with wool, blacks with straight .L™, 

? East Indians, half-whites, quadroons, — and great varietiesiiB 
costumes and colours. 

_ ■ ' Took the train for Curepipe at 6.30 — two hour run, graduall]^ 
uphill. What a contrast, this frantic luxuriance of vegetation 
with the arid plains of India ; these architecturally picturesqufiti^ 
crags and knolls and miniature mountains with the monoton]| l 
of the Indian dead-levels. , '■ "Ig 

A native pointed out a handsome swarthy man of graved? 
and dignified hearing, and said in an awed tone, ‘That is 
and-so j has held oiSce of one sort or another und<^ 
Government for thirty-seven years— he is known all ovct tMs^ 
whole island— and in the other countries of the world perh^f^ 
who knows ? One thing is certain ; you can speak his namft)| 
anywhere in this whole island, and you will find not one groWnS^ 
person that has not heard it. It is a wonderful thing to be 
celebrated ; yet look at him ; it makes no change in him l^ 
he does not even seem to know it.’ 

Curepipe (means Pincushion, or Pegtown, probably). 
teen miles (two hours) by rail from Port Louis. At each end o|^ 
every roof and on the apex of every dormer window a wooden'^ 
peg 2 feet high stands up ; in some cases its top is blunt, inti 
others the peg is sharp and looks like a toothpick. The pas^ii^ 
sion for this humble ornament is universal. " $• 

Apparently there has been only one prominent event in"^! 
the history of Mauritius, and that one didn’t happen. I refer^’ 
to the romantic sojourn of Paul and Virginia here. It wak^ 
that story that made Mauritius known to the world j made thel, 
name familiar to everybody, the geographical position of it to^l 
nobody. ’ 

A clergyman tos asked to guess what was in a box on ^ 
table. It was a vellum fan painted with the shipwreck, apdl 
was of Virginia's wedding gifts' . 

April^ 18. ^This is the only country in the world wbere<.& 
stranger is not asked, ‘How do you like this place?’ ThiP 
indeed a large distinction. Here the citizen does the ta^t) 
about the country himself; the stranger is not asked Jto i 





onriiiizeti you gathet 
Jl^^W<£a that Mauritius was made first, and then heaven ; and 
heaven was copied after Mauritius. Another one tells 
that this is an exaggeration ; that the two chief villages, 
®k)rt I/)uis and Curepipe, fall short of heavenly perfection; 
^lat nobody lives in Port Louis except upon compulsion, and 
fhhsLt Curepipe is the wettest and rainiest place in the world. 
^An English citizen said : 

* In the early part of this century Mauritius was used by 
French as a basis from which to operate against England's 
lindian merchantmen ; so England captured the island and 
l^-^also the neighbour, Dourbon, to stop that annoyance. England 
|fgave Bourbon back ; the Government in London did not want 
iaiiy more possessions “ in the W'est Indies.” If the Govern- 
l^nent had had a better quality of geography in stock it would 
,^bot have wasted Bourbon in that foolish way. A big war will 
/ttemporarily shut up the Suez Canal some day, and the English 
kfehips will have to go to India around the Cape of Good Hope 
'again ; then England will have to have Bourbon and will 
; take itp 

V. ‘Mauritius w’as a Crown colony until twenty years ago, 
y?ith a governor appointed by the Ciown and assisted by a 
^TOuncil appointed by himself; but Pope Hennessy came out 
as governor then, and he worked hard to get a part of the 
/council made elective, and succeeded. So now the whole 


'council is French, and in all ordinary matters of legislation 
4hey vote together and in the French interest, not the English, 
’^he English population is very slender ; it has not votes 
.enough to elect a legislator. Half a dozen rich French families 
elect the Legislature. Pope Hennessy was an Irishman, a 


'Catholic, a Home Ruler M.P., a hater of England and the 
?I^gIish, a very troublesome person and a serious incumbrance 
“at Westminster ; so it was decided to send him out to govern 
imhealthy countries, in the hope that something would happen 
!lo him. But nothing did. The first experiment was not 
i^^erely a failure, it was more than a failure. He proved to be 
^^mpre of a disease himself than any he was sent to encounter. 

hext experiment was here. The dark scheme failed again. * 
Ifjtf.was am off season and there was nothing but measles here 
Wife jPope Hennessy’s health was not affected. He 




risrOrk< 


i tvith the French and for the French i 
^English, and he made the English very tired and the1 
very happy, and lived to have the joy of seeing the 
' served publicly hissed. Ilis memory is held in wor^lpfiT 
reverence and affection by the French. 

‘It is a land of extraordinary quarantines. They quaV^h^ 
line a ship for anything or for nothing ; quarantine her 
twenty and even thirty days. They once quarantined a shipj 
because her captain had liad the small-pox when he was a boy| 
That and because he w'as English. 

‘ The population is very small ; small to insignificance.)^ 
The majority is East Indian ; then mongrels ; then negroes 
(descendants of the slaves of the French times) ; then French"^ 
then English. There was an American, but he is dead^ors; 
mislaid. The mongrels are the result of all kinds of mixtures 
black and white, mulatto and white, quadroon and white,'),! 
octoroon and white. And so thcie is every shade of 
plexion : ebony, old mahogany, horse-chestnut, sore), molasses^\§ 
candy, clouded amber, clear amber, old-ivory w’hite, new-ivoryil|A 
white, fish-belly wliite — this latter the leprous complexion'!^) 
frequent with the Anglo-Saxon long resident in tropicaj^jf' 
climates. 

‘You w'ouldn’t expect a person to be proud of being a 
Mauritian, now would you ? IJut it is so. The most of thcntV^:)|i 
have never been out oF the island, and haven^t read much or 
studied much, except the Bible, and that novel “Paul andj-rtf 
Virginia,” and they tliink the world consists of three priiicii)ab|| 
countries— Judea, France and Mauritius; so they are very.^jj) 
proud of belonging to one of the three grand divisions of 
globe. They think that Russia and Germany are in EnglandS^f 
and that England does not amount to much. They have^ 
heard vaguely about the United States and the equator, but;^f^ 
they think both of them arc monarchies. They think Mount 
Peter Botte the highest mountain in the world ; and if 
show one of them a picture of Milan Cathedral he will swell:^ 
up with satisfaction and say that the idea of that jungle iof}® 
sj)ires was stolen from the forest of peg-tops and toothpicks that 
makes the roofs of Curepipe look so fine and prickly. 

‘There is not much trade in books. The new*spapi^J 
educate and entertain the people. Mainly the latter." 








®iW 1%5p page^i 'O? large-print reading matter — one of them 
fengllsh, the other French. The English page is a translation 
French one. The typography is super-extra primitive; 
™"tthis quality it has not its equal anywhere. There is no 
proof-reader now ; he is dead. 

* Where do they get matter to fill up a page in this little 
llsland lost in the wastes of the Indian Ocean ? Oh, Madagas- 
tor. They discuss Madagascar and P’rance. That is the 
|fbulk. Then they chock up the rest with advice to the Govern- 
tmerit. Also slurs upon the English administration. The 
Jj^pers are all owned and edited by creoles — PYench. 

* The language of the country is French. Everybody speaks 
— ^has to. You have to know French— particularly mongrel 

;;,S*renchi the paiois spoken by Tpm, Dick and Harry of the 
;'taultiform complexions — or you can’t get along. 

; ^ This was a flourishing country in former days, for it made 

'/then and still makes the best sugar in the world ; but first the 
^Suez Canal severed it from the w^orld and left it out in the 
:,cold, and next the beetroot sugar, helped by bounties, captured ^ 
;the European markets. Sugar is the life of ^Mauritius, and it 
js losing its grip. Its downward course was checked by the 
-.depreciation of the rupee— for the plan^rr pays wages in rupees 
but sells his crop for gold — and the insurrection in Cuba and 


’paralysation of the sugar industry there have given our prices 
here a life-saving lift ; but the outlook has nothing permanently 
^favourable about it. It takes a year to mature the canes — on 
the high ground three and six months longer — and there is 
'always a chance that the annual cyclone will rip the profit out 
of the crop. In recent times a cyclone took the whole crop, 
as you may say ; and the island never saw a finer one. Some 
bf the noblest sugar estates in the island are in deep difficulties. 

dozen of them are investments of English capital ; and the 
‘companies that own them are at w’ork now, trying to settle up 
and get out with a saving of half the money they put in. You 
know, in these days, when a country begins to introduce the tea 
culture, it means that its own specialty has gone back on it. 
I;obk at Bengal ; look at Ceylon. Well, they’ve begun to intro- 
duce the tea culture here. 


; f : ‘Many copies of “ Paul and Virginia ” are sold every year in 
No othpr book is so popular here except the 



up their IF^reuch olit when 
here to pervert the Catholic mongrel. It is the great^k 
■ that was ever written about Mauritius, and the only one.-* 

April 20.— The cyclone of 1893 killed and cripji^ 
hundreds of people : it was accompanied by a deluge of Wm 
' which drowned Port Louis, and produced a water 
Quite true; for it burst the reservoir and the water pipes ; 
for a time after the Hood had disappeared there was much ,d^» 
tress from want of water. ,.s.. 

This is the only place in the world where no breed 
matches can stand the damp. Only one match in sixteen wi^S 
light. 

The roads are hard and smooth, some of the compound^jl 
are spacious, some of the bungalows commodious, anc theS 
roadways are walled by tall bamboo hedges, trim and grejenS 
and beautiful ; and there are azalea hedges, too, both the whit^li’ 
and the red ; I never saw that before. fj 

As to healthiness : I translate from to-day’s (April 
* Merchants and Planters’ Gazette,’ from the article of a regular;^ 
contributor, ‘Carminge,’— concerning the death of the nephew 


a prominent citizen : 

‘Sad and lugubrious existence, this which we lead, 
Mauritius ; I believe there is no other country in the world where^l 
one dies more easily than among us. The least indispositionj^lj 
becomes a mortal malady ; a simple headache develops intQ,|j- 
meningitis, a cold into pneumonia, and presently, when 
are least expecting it, death is a guest in our home.’ 

This daily paper has a meteorological report which tells you^'^ 
W’hat tlie weather was day before yesterday. , , 

One is never pestered by a beggar or a pedlar in this towi^^ 
so far as I can see. This is pleasantly different from India. . 

April 22. — ^To such as believe that the quaint produq^ff 
called French civilisation would be an improvement upon thS®, 
civilisation of New Guinea and the like, the snatching 
Madagascar, and the laying on of French civilisation there wiit| 
be fully justified. But why did England allow the French j^| 
have Madagascar? Did she respect a theft of a couple 
centuries ago ? Dear me, robbery by European nations of 
other’s territories has never been a ‘3in, is not a sin tp-day, 



ia‘^ dothes lines j and a large part of the official duty of 
e Cabinets is to keep an eye on each other’s wash and 
ro what th^ canof it as opportunity offers. All the ter- 
W‘ political establishments in the 

|eqrth— including America, of course— consist of pilferings from 
Jether people’s wash. No tribe, howsoever insignificant, and 
nation, howsoever mighty, occupies a foot of land that was 
'{;^ot stolen. When the English, the French and the Spaniards. 
^Wached America, the Indian tribes had been raiding each 
l^jDther s territorial clothes lines for ages, and every acre of 
the Continent had been stolen and re-stolen 500 
grtime. The English, the French and the Spaniards went to 
stole it all over again ; and when that was satisfac- ■ 
'% accomplished they went diligently to work and stole it 
^Vifrom each other. In Europe, and Asia and Africa every acre 
ground has been stolen several millions of times. A crime 
^(X-l^sevcred in a thousand centuries, ceases to be a crime and 
.?^.becomes a virtue. This is the law of custom, and custom 
r- Supersedes all other forms of law. Christian Governments are 
j , as frank to-day, as open and above-board, in discussing projects 
raiding each other s clothes lines as ever they were before 
>, the Golden Rule came smiling into this inhospitabb world 
;‘;^d couldn’t get a night’s lodging anywhere. In 150 years 
j /England has beiieficially retired garment after garment from the 
5' Indian lines until there is hardly a . rag of the original wash left 
l.dangllng anywhere. In 800 years an obscure tribe of 
i: . Muscovite savages has risen to the dazzling position of Land- 
Robber-in-Chief ; she found a quarter of the world hanging 
.out to dry on a hundred parallels of latitude and she scooped 
^ m the whole wash. She keeps a sharp eye on a multitude of 
j.;iitfle lines that stretch along the northern boundaries of 
I India, and every nowand then she snatches a hip-rag or a pair 
pyjamas. It is English prospective property, and Russia 
|knows it, but Russia cares nothing for that. In fact in our day, 
^Jatid-robbery; claim-jumping, is become a European Govern- 
frenzy. Some have been hard at it in the borders of 
Burma, in Siam, and the islands of the sea j and all 
■'^ave been at it in Africa. Africa has been as coolly divided up • 




|)ortionod out among the gang as if they had bought it 



'and paid for it And now straightway they ?Te . begnip|£l^ 
■ bid game again— to steal each other’s grabbings. Cferkaijli^s 
: found a vast slice of Central Africa with the English flag, and® 
the English missionary and the English trader scattered ittjg 
over it, but with certain formalities neglected — no signs. 
‘Keep off the Grass,’ ‘Trespassers Forbidden,’ etc.— andll 
she strpped in with a cold calm smile and put up the signs^ 
herself and swept those English pioneers promptly out of thoS 
country. '■ 

There is a tremendous point there. It can be put into thtt^ji! 
form of a maxim : Get your formalities right-^never mmd|t, 
about tlie moralities. , 

It was an impudent thing, but England had to put up >vithti^ 
it. Now in the case of Madagascar the formalities had.originr,?! 
ally been observed, but by neglect they had fallen into dcsue^'j;! 
tude ages ago. England should have snatched Madagascar i?; 
from the French clothes line. Without an effort she could hatVe -v 
saved those harmless natives from the calamity of French ■( 


civilisation, and she did not do it. Now it is too late. 

The signs of the limes show plainly enough what is going to’'- 
happen. All the savage lands in the world are going to bc ': 
brought under subjection to the Christian Governments of-' 
liuropc. And I am not sorry, but glad. This coming fate 
might have been a calamity to those savage peoples two hundred ^ 
years ago, but now it Vv'ill in some cases be a benefaction. I’he :: 
sooner the seizure is consummated, the better for the savages* ? 
'Ihe dreary and dragging ages of oppression, bloodshed and ^; 
disorder will give place to peace and order and the reign of law*, 
When one considers what India was under her Hindoo and 


Mohammedan rulers and what she is now ; when he remembers '!: 


the miseries of her millions then and the protections and)! 
humanities which they enjoy now, he must concede that th6Y; 
most fortunate thing that has ever befallen that Empire was! 
the establishment of British supremacy there. The savagei; 
lands of the world are to pass to alien possession, their peopled v 
to the mercies of alien rulers. Let us hope and believe that^^ 
they will all benefit by the change. ^ ^ *1 

April 23. — The first year they gather shells ; the second^ 
year they gather shells and drink ; the third year they do 
gather shells. [Said of immigrants to Mauritius.] 
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was aDoIished in 1S34. Sugai*, output at that time 
^,000 tons ; present output 115,000; 100,000 acres in cane. 
liSome ground yields 2 J tons per acre ; other ground more, other 
Takes 12 to 15 and 18 months to mature. Replant 
^f^vd-y three or four years. 

Population, 375,000. 120 sugar factories. 

Population 1851, 185,000. The increase is due mainly to 
^4^ introduction of Indian coolies. They now apparently form the 
^Ij^great majority of the population. They are admirable breeders ; 

their homes are always hazy with children. Great savers of 
/ money. A British officer told me that in India he paid his 
S|%«ervant 10 rupees a month, and lie had eleven cousins, uncles, 
If^parents, etc. dependent upon him and he supported them on 
wages. These thrifty coolies^ are said to be acquiring land, 

: I; a trifle at a time, and cultivating it; and may own the island 
' " "by and by. 

The Indian women do very hard labour for wages running 
-from 40j-J^ of a rupee for twelve hours* work, to 501 They 
carry mats of sugar on their heads (70 pounds) all day, lading 
Ships, for half a rupee, and work at gardening all day for less. 
The Camaron is a fresh-water creature like a crayfish. It 
regarded here as the world's chiefest delicacy — and certainly 
it is good. Guards patrol the streams to fire vent poaching it. 
j.* A fine of Rs. 200 or 300 (they say) for poaching. Bait is thrown . 
" in the water ; the Camaron go for it ; the fisher drops his loop 
j iu and works it around and about the Camaron he has selected, 
be gets it over its tail ; then there’s a jerk or something to 
i;! notify the Camaron that it is his turn now ; he suddenly backs 
Saway, which moves the loop still further up his person and 
;; draws it taut and his days are ended. 

Another dish called palmiste, is like raw turnip-shavings 
and tastes like green almonds ; is very delicate and good. 
I^Cosls the life of a palm tree twelve to tivcnty years old — ^for 
;it is the pith. 

Another dish — looks like greens or a tangle of fine sca- 
v’.Weed — is a preparation of the deadly nightshade, Good 
-'Wough. 

I' ';' The monkeys live in the dense forests on the flanks of the 
ftijj mountains, and they flock down nights and raid the sugar- 
Also on other estates they come down and destroy a 



l^^sort ot bean-crop-^just for fun, apparently— teair off 
and throw them down. ' r ■ 

:/ The cyclone of 1892 tore down two great blocks of 
; buildings in the centre of Port Louis— the chief architeefuriil 
/eature— and left the uncomely and apparently frail blo^:!^, 

, standing. Everywhere in its track it annihilated houses, tor^ 
off roofs, destroyed trees and crops. The men were in 
towns, the women and children at home in the country, getting •> 
crippled, killed, frightened to insanity ; the rain deluging thetn^ f 
the wind howling, the thunder crashing, the lightning glaring+f 
This for an hour or so. Then a lull and sunshine; manyj 
t ventured out of safe sliclter; then suddenly here it came again | 
from the opposite point and renewed and completed 
devastation. It is said the Chinese fed the sufferers for days ^ 
on free rice. 

Whole streets in Port I.ouis were laid flat — wreckei^*/] 
During a minute and a half the wind blew 123 miles an hour;*'^ 
no official record made after that, when it may have reacheckf; 
150. It cut down an obelisk. It carried an American ship into;^' 
the woods after breaking the chains of two anchors. They now^^^ 
use four-two forward, two astern. Common report says it killed ^ 
1,200 in Port I ouis alone, in half an hour. Then came the^ 
lull of the central calm : bright sun and perfect calm— people? 

' didn’t know the barometer was still going down — then suddenly 
all perdition broke loose again while people were rushing'^! 
around seeking friends and rescuing the wounded. The iioise\^ 
was comparable to nothing : there is nothing resembling it butj 
thunder and cannon, and these are feeble in comparison. 

What there is of Mauritius is beautiful. You have 
delating wide expanses of sugar-cane— a fine fresh green ap4';| 
very pleasant to the eye; and everywhere else you have-^r 
ragged luxuriance of tropic vegetation of vivid greens of varyinjgj| 
shades, a wild tangle of underbrush, with graceful tall palms^l 
lifting their crippled plumes high above it; and you,bayd' 
stretches of shady dense forest, with limpid streams frolicl^ing 
through them, continually glimpsed and lost an^,^ glimp^^ 
again in the pleasantest hide-and-seek fashion; and you hfV^f 
f some tiny mountains, some quaint and picturesque groups 
toy-peaks, and a dainty little vest-pocket Matterhprpf 





there and now and then a strip of sea with a white 
surf breaks into the view. 

pOj .That is Mauritius ; and pretty enough* The details are 
Pfelw^ the massed result is charming but not imposing; not 
l^iotous, not exciting; it is a Sunday landscape. Perspective, 
the enchantments wrought by distance, are wanting, 
fehere are no distances ; there is no perspective, so to speak. 
Fifteen miles as the crow flies is the usual limit of vision, 
f Mauritius is a garden and a park combined. It aflects one’s 
‘^emotions as parks and gardens affect them. The surfaces of 
j one’s spiritual deeps are pleasantly played upon, the deeps 
< themselves are not reaehed, not stirred. Spaciousness, remote 
^altitudes, the sense of mystery which haunts apparently in- 
I accessible mountain domes and summits reposing in the sky — 
I these are things which exalt the spirit and move it to see 
‘^visions and dream dreams. The Sandwich Islands remain my 
ideal of the perfect thing in the matter of tropical islands. I 
would add another storey to Mauna Loa’s 16,000 feet if I 
could, and make it particularly bold and steep and craggy and 
forbidding and snowy ; and I would make that volcano spout 
its lava-floods out of its summit instead of its sides; but aside 
from these non-essentials I have no corrections to suggest. I 
liope these wdll be attended to ; I do not wish to have to speak 
of It again. 


, CHAPTER LXVII 

When your watch gets out of order you have choice of two things to do t 
k'lKfnw it in the fire, or take it to the watch-tinker. The former is the 
^^qi»zk^t'-^Pudd*n/iead Wilson's New CaUndar. 


^ jV *' 

ijdpril 28. — Sailed for Africa. The Arundel Casth is the 
|f|nest, boat I have seen in these seas. She is thoroughly 
/tnod^rn; and that statement covers a great deal of ground. 
Ij^iehas the usual defect; the common defect; the universal 
iect ; the defect that has never been missing from any ship 
ffat ever sailed : she has imperfect beds. ^lany ships have 
i beds, but no ship has very good ones. In the matter of 
jships have been badly edited, ignorantly edited, from 



:th0 beginning. The selection of the beds fs ' jgiven^^^ 
hearty, strong-backed, self-made man, when it ought tb 
given to a frail woman accustomed from girlhood to bactacb^J 
and insomnia. Nothing is so rare, on either side of the cceab,^; 
as a perfect bed; nothing is so difficult to make. Some' of the' 
hotels on both sides provide it, but no ship ever does or ever 
In Noah^s Ark the beds were simply scandalous. Noah set tKei 
fashion, and it wall endure in one degree of modificatioff"or| 
another till the next flood. 


8 A.M. — Passing Isle de Bourbon. Broken-up skyline of 
volcanic mountains in the middle. Surely it would not cost 
much to repair them, and it seems inexcusable neglect to leave 
them as they are. 


It seems stupid to send tired men to Europe to rest. It is!< 
no proper rest for the mind to clatter from town to town in th^ | 
dust and cinders and examine galleries and architecture and'; ; 
be always meeting people and lunching and Ica-ingand dining, 
and receiving worrying cables and letters. And a sea voyage, 
on the Atlantic is of no use— voyage too short, sea too rough. 
The peaceful Indian and Pacific Oceans and the long stretches'4 
of time are the healing thing. 


May 2, A.M. — A fair great ship in sight — almost the first WC 
have seen in these weeks of lonely voyaging. We are now in 
the Mozambique Channel, between Madagascar and South '!, 
Africa, sailing straight west for Delagoa Bay. . 

Last night the burly chief engineer, middle-aged, wa 5 J^’;| 
standing telling a spirited sea-faring tale and had reached thb'£^ 
most exciting place, where a man overboard was washing?:^ 
swiftly astern on the great seas, and uplifting despairing cries, 
everybody racing aft in a frenzy of excitement and fading hopC/j;-; 
— w'hen the band, which had been silent a moment, bcgaTt"|| 
impressively its closing piece, the English National Anthem!^ 
As simply as if he was unconscious of what he was doing, he^' 
, stopped his story, uncovered, bid his laced cap against 
breast and slightly bent his grizzled head ; the few bars finishedj'^^ 
he put on his cap and took up his tale again as naturally as 
!that interjection of music bad been a part of it. There 
something touching and fine about \t, and it was moving 
reflect that he was one of a myriad, scattered over evety parij 
of the globe, who by turn were doing as he was doing 



^i^i^of^lhelweifty-four — those awiStke dainjg it while the others i"' 

t '^^iept—tliose impressive bars for 'ever floating up out of the , 
Various climes, never silent and never lacking reverent listeners* 

. All that I remember about Madagascar is that Thackeray's 
viittle Billec went up to the top of the mast and there knelt him 
^upon his knee, saying 

«Isee 

^ , Jerusalem and Madagascar 

And North and South Amerikce. 


May 3, Sunday , — Fifteen or bventy Africanders who will 
end their voyage to-day and strike for their several homes from 
' Delagoa Bay to-morrow, sat up singing on the after deck in the 
.moonlight till 3 a.m. Good fun and >vholesome. And the 
. songs were clean songs, and sdme of them were hallowed by 
tender associations. Finally, in a pause, a man asked, ‘ Have 
you heard about the fellow that kept a diary crossing the 
Atlantic ? ' It was a discord, a w'ct blanket. The men were 
not in the mood for humorous dirt. The songs had carried 
them to their homes, and in spirit they sat by those far hearth- 
stones and saw faces and heard voices other than these that 
were about them here. And so tliis p»-oposition to drag in an 
old indecent anecdote got no welcome; nobody answ'cred. 
The poor man hadn't wut enough to see that he had blundered, 
but asked his question again. Again there w^as no response. 
It was embarrassing for him. In his confusion he chose the 
wrong course, did the wrong thing— began the anecdote. 
Began it in a deep and hostile stillness, where had been such 
life and stir and warm comradeship before. He delivered 
himself of the brief details of the diary's first day, and did it 
with some confidence and a fair degree of eagerness. It fell 
,flat. There was an awkward pause. The two rows of men 
sat like statues ; there was no movement, no sound. He had 
to <go on ; there w'as no other way — at least none that an animal 
of his calibre could think of. At the close of each day’s diary 
the same dismal silence followed. When at last he fmished his 
tale and sprung the indelicate surprise which is w^ont to fetch a 
Iciiash pf laughter, not a ripple of sound resulted. It was as if 
tale had been told to dead men. After what seemed & 
.Ippg, long lime, somebody sighed, somebody else stirred in his 



4s8 ' • 

seat ; ^tesehtly the men dropped intb A iavtJi^ttaofWli^ 
fidential talk, each with his neighbour, and the iu'fcidfefkt'^a 
dosed. There were indications that that man was fond of hia 
^ecdote ; that it was his pet, his stand by, his shot that nevet 
tnissed, his reputation-maker. But he will never tell it again. 
No doubt he will think of it sometimes, for that cannot well be 
helped ; and then he will see a picture—and always the same 
picture : the double rank of dead men ; the vacant deck 
stretching away in dimming perspective beyond them, the wide 
desert of smooth sea all abroad ; the rim of the moon spying 
from behind a rag of black cloud; the remote lip of the 
mizzenmast sheering a zig-zag path through the fields of stars 
in the deeps of space ; and this soft pictuie will remind him ol 
the time that he sat in the midst of it and told his poor little 
tale and felt lonesome wh^n he got through. 

Fifty Indians and Cliinamen asleep in a big tent in t.ilfi 
waist of the ship forv^ard; they he side by side, with no space 
between; the former \\ rapped up, head and all, as in .he 
Indian streets, the Chinamen uncovered ; the lamp and things 
for opium smoking in the centre. 

A passenger said it was ten 2-ton truck-loads of dynamite 
that lately exi)loded at Johannesburg. Hundreds killed ; he 
doesn’t know how many ; limbs picked up for miles around 
Glass shattered and roofs swept away or collapsed 200 yards 
off; fragments of iron flung 3J miles. 

It occurred at 3 p.m. ; at 6, 65,000/. had been subscribed. 
When this passenger left, 35,000/ had been voted by City and 
State Governments and 100,000/ by citizens and business 
coi porations. When news of the di '•aster was telephoned tc 
the Exchange, 35,000/ were subscribed in the first five minutes. 
Subscribing was still going on when he left; the papers hac 
ceased to publish the names, only the amounts — too man) 
names; not enough room, 100,000/ subscribed by companies 
and citizens ; if this is true, it must be what they call in Aus 
traha ‘ a record ’ — the biggest instance of a spontaneous outpoui 
for charity in history, considering the size of the population i' 
W’as drawn from, fjiS or for each white resident, babies a' 
the breast included. 

• Mmday^ May 4. — Steaming slowly in the sttlpendbui 
Pclagoa Bay, its dim aims stretching faraway and disappearing 
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[^^oth Hides. It cotrid fumfsh' plehty of room for all the 
' Hhipl ill the world, but it is shoal. The lead has given us 3^ 

. fathoms several times and we are drawing that lacking six inches. 

A bold headland— precipitous wall 150 ft. high, very strong 
red colour — stretching a mile or so. A man said it was Portu- 
guese blood — battle fought here with the natives last year. I 
think this doubtful. Pretty cluster of houses on the tableland 
above the red — and rolling sti etches of grass and groups of 
I trees, like England. The Portuguese ha\e the railioad (one 
jbassenger train a day) to the border, se%enty miles — then the 
* Nelhe’:lands Company have it. Thousands of tons of freight 
\ br tnc shore — no covt r. I'his is Portuguese all over — indo- 
Mence, piousness, poverty, impotence. 

Crews of small boats and tugs all jet black woolly heads 
and very muscular. 

Winter . — The South African winter is just beginning now 
but nobody but an expert can tell it fiom summer. However 
I am tired of summer; we have had it unbroken for eleven 
months. 

We spent tlic afternoon on bhore, Delagoa Pay. A small 
town— no sights. No carriages. Three rickshas but we couldn't 
get them— apparently private. These Portuguese are a rich 
brown, l-ke some of the lud'ans. Some of the blacks have 
the long horse-heads and very long chins of the negroes of the 
jiicturc books ; but most of them are exactly like the negroes 
of our .Southern States— round faces, flat noses, good-natured, 
and easy laugluTs. 

Hocks of black w'omen passed along, carrying extraordinarily 
heavy bags of freight on the ir heads — the quiver of their leg as 
the foot was planted and the sliain exhibited by their bodies 
showed what a tax upon their strength the lo.id ^^as. They 
were stevedores, and doing full stevedore's woik. They w^rc 
very erect when unladen— from carrying weights on their 
heads — just like the Indian women. It gi\cs them a proud 
fine carriage. 

Sometimes one saw a w^oman carrying on her head a laden 
and top-heavy basket, the shape of an inverted pyramid— its 
top the size of a soup plate, its base the diameter of a tea-cup. 
It required nice balancing — ^and got it, 1 

■* No bright colours ; yet there were a good many Hindoos. 










' of the deck and smoked the peaceful pipe and talked. 

;;\told an incident in Mr. 13 arnum’s life which was emih( 
characteristic of that great showman in several ways 
' was Barnum^s purchase of Shakespeare’s birthplace, a quari 
of a century ago. The S.C.P. was in Jamrach’s employ 
*he time and knew Barnum \eell. He said the thing begati;; 
in this way. One morning Bamum and Jamrach were ini* 

Jamrach’s little private snuggery back of the wilderness oft"-., 
caged monkeys and snakes and other commonplaces 
Jamrach’s stock-in-trade, refreshing themselves after an arduous-';^ 
stroke of business, Jamrach with something orthodox, Barnuiti '%^| 
with something heterodox— -for Barnum was a teetotaller. 
stroke pf business was in tire elephant line. Jamrach 'md 
contracted to deliver to Barnum in New York eighteen elephants 
for ^1^360,000 in time for the next season's opening. Then itj ;; 
occurred to Mr. Barnum that he needed a ‘card.* Hesug-’^l 
gested Jumbo. Jamrach said he would have to think of.': 
something else — Jumbo couldn’t be had; the Zoo wouldn’t V 
part with that elephant. Barnum said he was willing to pay a * tj 
fortune for Jumbo if he could get him. Jamrach said it was 'j,, 
no use to think about it ; that Jumbo was as popular as the 'y. 
Prince of Wales and the Zoo wouldn’t dare to sell him ; all 
England would be outraged at the idea; Jumbo was an English 
institution; he was part of the national glory; one might 
well think of buying the Nelson Monument. Barnum spoke 
up with vivacity and said : ; 

‘ It’s a first-rate idea. /’// Ifuy ihe Monuinent^ 

Jamrach was speechless for a second. Then he said, like'^f. 
one ashamed— 

‘ You caught me. I was napping. For a moment I thought, 

. you were in earnest.* 

Barnum said pleasantly — '5^? 

‘ I 7 e/as in earnest, I know they won’t sell it, but nq c s 
matter, I will not throw away a good idea for all that All LlJ 
want is a big advertisement. I wull keep the thing in mindj;>|i 
and if nothing better turns up I will ojfer to buy it That 
^answer every purpose. It will furnish me a couple of coluii^l^^ 
of gratis advertising iq every English and American paper. fc& 5 p 



of montSsand^ pve my show the biggest boom a .show v.7 
Jbia^ in, this worlds' 

started to deliver a burst of admiration but was 
iJi^terrupted by Barnum, who said — 

/Here is a state of things ! England ought to blush.* 

His eye had fallen upon something in the newspaper. He 
'read it through to himself, then read it aloud. It said that the 
"house that Shakespeare was born in at Stratford-on-Avon was 
falling gradually to ruin through neglect ; that the room where 
the poet first saw the light was now serving as a butcher’s shop ; 
that all appeals to England to contribute money (the requisite 
.sum stated) to buy and repair the house and place it in the 
care of salaried and trustworthy keepers had fallen resultless. 
-Then Barnum said — * 


* There’s my chance. Let Jumbo and the Monument alone 
for the present — they’ll keep. I'll buy Shakespeare’s house. 
I’ll set it up in niy museum in New York and put a glass case 
around it and make a sacred thing of it ; and you’ll see all 
America flock there to worship ; yes, and pilgrims from the 
whole earth ; and I’ll make them take their hats off, too. In 
America we know how to value anything that Shakespeare’s 
touch has made holy. You’ll sec.’ 

In conclusion the S.C.P, said ; 


, ‘ That is the way the thing came about. Barnum did buy 
Shakespeare’s house. He paid the price asked, and received 
the properly attested documents of sale. I'hcn there was an 


explosion, I can tell you ! England rose ! What, the birth- 
place of the master-genius of all the ages and all tlie climes — 
,that priceless possession of Britain — to be carted out of the 


'Country like so much old lumber and set up for sixpenny 
'desecration in a Yankee show-shop — the idea was not to be 
tolerated for a moment. England rose in her indignation, and 
‘‘parnum Avas glad to relinquish his prize and offer apologies. 
However, he stood out for a compromise ; he claimed a con- 
cession — England must let him have Jumbo. And England 
.consented, but not cheerfully.* 


/ It shows how, by help of time, a story can grow — even after 
pB|urnum has had the first innings in the telling of it. Mr. 
:|(|||iuna told me the story himself, years ago. He said that 










. ^ oiiy _ 

JCtetsb was made and the animal deliyered before 
ithew anything about it. Also, that the securing of ^ 

,was all the advertisement he needed. It produced ■ 
columns of newspaper talk, free of cost, and he was satisfiie^ 

’ He said that if he had failed to get Jumbo he would ha’i^^ 
caused his notion of buying the Nelson Monument to 
treacherously smuggled into print by some trusty friend, ahdl 
after he had gotten a few hundred pages of gratuitous adver^f 
tising out of it, he would have come out with a blunderingi|^ 
obtuse, but w'arm-hearted letter of apology, and in a postscript*! 
to it would have naively proposed to let the Monument goi'f 
and take Stonehenge in place of it at the same price. i 

It* was his opinion that such a letter, written with w^lr; 
simulated asinine innocence and gush would have gotten lus | 
ignorance and stupidity an amount of newspaper abuse wortl^< 
six fortunes to him, and not purchasable for twice the money. 

I knew Mr. Barnum well, and I placed every confidence 
the account which he gave me of the Shakespeare birth-place'j 
episode. He said he found the house neglected and going to ^ 
dcca5% and he inquired into the matter and was told that many 
limes earnest efforts had been made to raise money for its f 
proper repair and preservation, but without success. He th^itll 
proposed to buy it. The proposition was entertained, and di 
price named — ^50,000, I think ; but whatever it was, Barnuni;| 
paid the money down, without remark, and the papers 
drawn up and executed. He said that it had been his purpose;;’ 
to set up the house in his museum, keep it in repair, protect it ) 
from name-scribblers and other dcsccrators, and leave it byi 
bequest to the safe and perpetual guardianship of the Smith'*-'? 
sonian Institute at Washington. ' ' 

But as soon as it was found that Shakespeare’s house hadi 
passed into foreign hands and was going to be carried across'^- 
the ocean, England was stirred as no appeal from the custodiaiiisfe 
of the relic had ever stirred England before, and protests catnb) 
flowing in — and money, too, to stop the outrage. Offensi of'- 
re- purchase were made —offers of double the money that 
Barnum liad paid for the house. He handed the house)^ 
but took only the sum which it had cost him — but on the c 
dition that an endowment sufficient for the future safe^a^dii 

' ■- ’ 







^^'Tnat was Barnum’s account of tlie episode ; and to the end 
^-Ids days he claimed with pride and satisfaction that not 
^h|land, but America — represented by him — saved the birth- 
l^fce of Shakespeare from destruction. 

At 3 v.M. May 6, the ship slowed down, off the land, and 
thoughtfully and cautiously picked her way into the snug 
harbour of Durban, South Africa. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 

' '' 

Statesmanship, get the formalities right, never mind about the 
>*^*;|npralitics .— IViMs New Calendar, 

%£^ 

.^ 3 fROM Diary. Rnyal HoM, — Comfortable, good table, good 
^;J)Service of natives and Madrasis. Curious jumble of modern 
; 'and ancient, city and village, primilivcness and the other thing. 
|sElectric bells, but they don’t ring. Asked why they didn’t, 
;‘«be watchman in the office said he thought they must be out 
order; he thought so because some ol them rang, but most 
■‘jdf them didn’t. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to put them in 
yOrder ? He hesitated — like one who isn’t quite sure — then con- 
.t'Jccded the point. 

I ' May 7.— A bang on the door at six. Did I want my boots 
; cleaned ? Fifteen minutes later another bang. Did we want 
? Fifteen later, bang again, niy wife’s bath ready ; fifteen 
.^Itetfer, my bath ready. T wo other bangs j I forget what they were • 
■\abaat. “rhen lots of shouting back and forth among the 
|$eivants, just as in an Indian hotel. 

. Mvening.—hX 4 p.m. it was unpleasantly warm. Half hour 
|Siftbr sunset one needed a .spring overcoat ; by eight a winter one. 
Durban is a neat and clean town. One notices this without 

S " Jtavinp his attention called to it. 

r,. Rickshas drawn by splendidly built black Zulus, so over- 
H^ng with strength, seemingly, that it is a pleasure not a 
^an ’to see them snatch a ricksha along. They smile and 
and show their teeth— a good-natured lot. Not allowed 





^ 

:# 5 ^iie person. ' ' ' /V, " 

•'" The chameleon in the hotel courts He is fat iLlid.fini 
and contemplative; but is business-like and capable wh 
'comes about — reaches out a tongue like a tea-spoon and;>j 
him in. He gums his tongue first He is always piousjrinli 
looks. And pious and thankful both when Providence or ? 
of us sends him a fly. He has a froggy head, and a back J 
a new grave — ^for shape ; and hands like a bird’s toes that 
Ijeen frost-bitten. Put his eyes are his exhibition-feature.":}^ 
couple of skinny cones project from the sides of his head^^i 
a wee shiny bead of an eye set in the apex of each ; and 
cones turn bodily like pivot-guns and point every-\vhich ] 
and they are independent of each other; each has 
exclusive machinery. Whdn I am behind him and C. 
front of him, he whirls one eye rearwards and the otJ 
forwards — w'hich gives him a most congressional express|^| 
(one eye on the constituency and one on the swag) ; and, Vhf! ' 
if something happens above and below him he shoots out 
eye upward like a telescope and the other downward — and tbil 
changes his expression, but does not improve it. ; , :'M 

Natives must not be out after the curfew bell without a 
In Natal there are ten blacks to one white. < ' 

Sturdy plump creatures are the women. They comb, 
wool up to a peak and keep it in position by stiffening it witl 
brown-red clay — half of this tower coloured, denotes en 
ment ; thewhole of it coloured denotes marriage. 

None but heathen Zulus on the police ; Christian ones xn 
allowed. , ,, 

May 9. — A drive yesterday, with friends over the 
Very fine roads and lofty, overlooking the whole town,, i 1 
harbour and the sea— beautiful views. Residences all 
set in the midst of green lawns with shrubs and generally 
or two intensely red outbursts of poinsettia— the flaming spt ^ 
of blinding red a stunning contrast with the world of 5un:6ut)|i 
ing green. The cactus tree — candelabrum-like; 

'twisted like gray writhing serpents. The ‘flat-crown 
be flat-roof) — half a dozen naked branches, full of ..^11 
slant upward like artificial supports, and fling ^ roqf of^< 
foliage out in a horizontal platform as flat as 




branches are japanesich. ^ All about you is a 
ng Variety of upfamiliar and beautiful trees; one sort'; 
ii^rfully dense foliage and very dark green — ^so dark that 
^flotice it at once notwithstanding there are so many orange 
The ‘flambuoyant — not in flower, now, but when in 
wer lives up to its name, w^e are told. Another tree with a, 
^Otely upright tassel scattered among its rich greenery, red and 
fejo'wing as a fire-coal. Here and there a gum tree ; half a . 

lofty Norfolk island pines lifting their fronded arms sky- 
^ward. Groves of tall bamboo. 

PQ ; ; Saw. one bird. Not many birds here, and they have no 
— and the flowers not much smell, they grow so fast. 

Py Everj^thing neat and trim and clean, like the town. The 
Jxloveliest trees and the greatest variety I have seen anywhere 
;S^cept approaching Darjeeling. Have not heard anyone call 
I^Natal the Garden of South Africa, but that is w^hat it probably 

It was when Bishop of Natal that Colenso raised such a 
t;;;Btonn in the religious world. The concerns of religion are a 
^ vital matter here yet. A vigilant eye is kept upon Sund;\y, 
)!^;JkItiseums and other dangerous resorts are not allowed to be 
^'open. You may sail on the bay, but it is wricked to play 
^^cricket. For a while a Sunday concert was tolerated upon 
^t'eondition that it must be admission free and the money taken 
^;J>y collection. But the collection was alarmingly large and 
stopped the matter. They are particular about babies. 


A clergyman would not bury a child according to the sacred 
I'grites because it had not been baptized. The Hindoo is more 
giiheral. He burns no child under three, holding that it docs not 
j|^ieed‘ purifying. 

'^The King of the Zulus, a flne fellow of thirty, was banished six ' 
^^ars ago, for a term of seven years. He is occupying Napoleon's 
p oM stand— St, Helena. The people are a little nervous alx)Ut 
'p. having him come back, and they may well be, for Zulu kings 
fejiave been terrible people sometimes— like Tchaka, Dingaan 
^A'tta'Cetewayo. 

There is a large Trappist monastery two hours from Durban, 
the country roads ; and in company with Mr. Milligan’ 





3 /Hunter, gener^^ n&nagcr^qf the 
bilsrays^ i¥ho knew the heads of it, we went out l 
|i; /There it all was, just as one reads about it in^boo^^ 
’/^oannot believe that it is so — I mean, the rough hard 
: impossible hours, the scanty food, the coarse taimenfet^ 
/Maryborough beds, the fafiu of human speech, of social Infer^ 

' course, of relaxation, of amusement, of entertainment, off| 
presence of woman in the men’s establishment. There itj 
was. It was not a dream, it was not a lie. And yet with;^ _ 
fact before one’s face it was still incredible. It is sut^J^sl 
sweeping suppression of human instincts, such an extinction 
the man as an individual. 

La Trappe must have known the human race well f 
scheme which he invented hunts out everything that £? i 
wants and values— and withholds it from him. Appar^ 
there is no detail that can help to make life worth lining tha ^ 
has n^t been carefully ascertained and placed out Of 
trappist^s reach. La Trappe must have known that there 
men who would enjoy this kind of misery, but how did he 
it out ? ^ 

If he had consulted you or me he would have been told^ 
that his scheme lacked too many attractions ; that it Wasiitt’^jl 
possible ; that it could never be floated. But there in 
monastery was proof that he knew the human race better tb 
it knew itself. He set his foot upon every desire that a rmia 
has— yet he floated his project, and it has prospered, for 
hundred years, and will go on prospering for ever, no doubt, j 

Man likes personal distinction — there in the monastery 
is obliterated. He likes delicious food — there he gets bemfe 
and bread and tea, and not enough of it. He likes 
softly — there he lies on a sand mattress, and has a pillow 
a blanket, but no sheet. When he is dining, in a great 
pany of friends, he likes to laugh and chat — there, a 
reads a holy book aloud during meals, and nobody speaks 
laughs. When man has a hundred friends about him, even^§ 
injgs, he likes to have a good time and run late — there, 
the rest go silently to bed at eight ; and in the dark, too ; • 

^ but a loose brown robe to discard, there are no niglrt-d^ 
to put on, a light is not needed. Man likes to lie abj^^l 
there ht gets up once or twice in the night to/ ^ 




tip finally: tlje at tw(i in the> 
k^. Jfap likes light isrork or none at all— there be 
|^;jill.day in the fields, or in the blacksmith shop or the 
tahbpiS devoted to the mechanical trades, such as shoe- 
saddlery, carpentry, and so on. Man likes the society 
f girls and women — there he never has it. He likes to have 
^.t^ildren about him, and pet them and play with them — 
ire he has none. He likes billiards — there is no table 
ere. He likes out-door sports and in-door dramatic and musical 
|ttd social entertainments — there are none there. He likes 
bet on things — I was told that betting is forbidden there. 
S^ljen, a man’s temper is up he likes to pour it out upon some- 
fl^dy — there, this is not allowed. A man likes animals — pets ; 
|lteTe are none there. He likes to ^oke — there he cannot do it. 
^l;He likes to read the news — no papers or magazines come there, 
man likes to know how his parents'^and brothers and sisters 
getting along when he is away, and if they miss him — ther^ 
cannot know. A man likes a pretty house, and pretty 
^fiirniture, and pretty things and pretty colours— there he has 

g othingbut naked aridity and sombre colours. A man likes — 
ame it yourself : whatever it is, it is absent from that place. 

^ From what I could learn, all that a man gets for this, is 
S'l^rely the saving of his soul. 

It all 'seems strange, incredible, impossible. But La 
SiCrapp^ knew the race. He knew the powerful attraction of 
If^ifnajttractiveness j he knew that no life could be imagined, 
y?4io«^oever comfortless and forbidding, but somebody would 
to try it, 

parent establishment of Germans began its work 
years ago, strangers, poor, and unencouraged ; it owns 
ptSjQQO acres of land, now, and raises grain and fruit, and 
l^es wines, and manufactures all manner of things, and has 
afiv^ apprentices in its shops, and sends them forth able to 
itod write, and also well equipped to earn their living by 
^/.theiif ^isides. ■ And this young establishment has set up eleven 
^ South Africa, and in them they are Christianising 

■|dncating and teaching wage-yielding mechanical trades to 
ative l^oys and girls. Protestant missionary work is coldly- 
1^ by the commercial white colonist all over the heathen" 
^ ^nd its product is nick-named * rice-Christian$ * 

^ '.0 



||ShJy)/'’’but r think it' would be diifficult to' pi<^:^'-a 
rework of these Catholic monks, and I believe that tii6 
S; tion to attempt it has not shown itself. "" " 

' Tuesday y May 12 . — Transvaal politics in a confu$cj3’9S^ 

• dition. First the sentencing of the Johannesburg Refd^^tii 
startled England by its severity ; on top of this came Krtigj^^l 
'* exposure of the cipher correspondence, which showed that tb^ 
invasion of the Transvaal with the design of seizing fb^| 
country and adding it to the British Empire was planned 
Cecil Rhodes and Beit — which made a revulsion in Englis^^t 
feeling, and brought out a storm against Rhodes and 
Chartered Company for degrading British honour. " 

For a good while I couldn’t seem to get at a cleat <&)mpfC^ 
^ hension of it, it was so tangled. But at last, by patient study,’? 
I have managed it, I believe. As I understand it, th^" IJif-:l 
landers and other Dutchmen w'cre dissatisfied because thfe| 


English would not allow them to take any part in the goveftV" 
ment except to pay taxes. Next, as I understand it, br.‘ 
Kruger and Dr. Jameson not being able to make the medicafc 
business pay, made a raid into Matabeleland with tli^ 
intention of capturing the capital, Johannesburg, and 
ing the women and children to ransom until the U i danders khd' 
the other Boers should grant to them and the ' Charter^4^ 
Company the political rights which have been withheld frorii'l 
them. They would have succeeded in this great scheme, as I ^ 
understand it, but for the interference of Cecil Rhodes 
Mr. Beit, and other chiefs of the Matabele, who persuaded: 
their countrymen to revolt and throw off their allegiance, tq; 
Germany. This in turn, as I understand it, provoked 
King of Abyssinia to destroy the Italian army and fall bacl?^ 
upon Johannesburg \ this at the instigation of Rhodes to biil^, 
the stock-market . ’ V 



,, CHAPTER LXIX 

one is a moon, and has a dark side which he never shows to any- 
WilsonU New Calendar. 

I scribbled in my note-book a year ago the paragraph 
{^bich ends the preceding chapter, it was meant to indicate, 
extravagant form, two things : the conflicting nature of the 
^formation conveyed by the citizen to the stranger concerning 
African politics, and the resulting confusion created ia 
&e stranger’s mind thereby. 

But it does not seem so very extravagant qow. Nothing 
could in that disturbed and excited time make South African 

E ilitics clear or quite rational to^ the citizen of the country, 
cause his personal interest and his political prejudices were 
in his way; and nothing could make those politics clear or 
fictional to the stranger, the sources of his information being 
|iS;Ucb as they were. 

* i. I was in South Africa some little time. When I arrived there 
''tjte political pot was boiling fiercely. Four months previously, 
iijameson had plunged over the Transvaal border with about 600 
ij^med horsemen at his back, to go to the ‘relief of the women 
^d children* of Johannesburg; on the fourth day of his 
^ipiarch the Boers had defeated him in battle and carried him 
his men to Pretoria the capital, as prisoners ; the Boer 
^^'Qovwuaent had turned Jameson and his officers over to the 
f British Government for trial, and shipped them to England; next, 
i^^jhad arrested sixty-four important citizens of Johannesburg 
|j^smd-conspirators, condemned their four leaders to death, then 
iy^muted the sentences, and now the sixty-four were waiting, 
l^gaol, for further results. Before midsummer they were all out 
^cepting two who refused to sign petitions for release; fifty- 
^^gbth^dbeen fined ;^io,ooo each and enlarged, and the four 
^i^ders, had gotten off with fines of gi 25,000 each — with 
permanent exile added, in one case. 

were wonderfully interesting days for a stranger, and 
to be in the thick of the excitement. Everybody 
and 1 expected to understand the whole of onesida 
wy little while. 



V » I W di^apf>bittted*v mte isiti 
UAaccountatiilities about it which I was not able ^ 

.had no personal access to Boers — their side was a,sec^t"| 
aside from what I was able to gather of it from piibj 
statements. My sympathies were soon with the Refo^iiij^] 
the Pretoria gaol, with their friends, and with their Cati^^ 
diligent inquiry in Johannesburg I found out — ^apparenttyJ-T^I 
the details of their side of the quarrel except one — wAaf 
eicpected to accomplish by an armed rising, . - 

Nobody seemed to know. ' ' 

The reason why the Reformers were discontented 
wanted some changes made, seemed quite clear. In Johann|§ 4 l 
burg it was claimed that the Uitlanders (strangers, foreigners).^ 
paid thirteen-fifteenths of the Transvaal taxes, yet geS: little^Oi^l 
nothing for it. Their city had no charter ; it had no municipal J 
government ; it could le\7 no taxes for drainage, water-suppl|5ft 
paving, cleaning, sanitation, policing. There was a police forc^.;' 
but it was composed of Boers, it was furnished.by the State^ 
Government, and the city had no control over it. Mining wai)' 
very costly ; the Government enormously increased the cost 
putting burdensome taxes upon the mines, the output, thtfv 
machinery, the buildings ; by burdensome imposts upon 
coming materials; by burdensome railway freight-charge®;^;; 
Hardest of all to bear, the Government reserved to itself 
monopoly in that essential thing, dynamite, and burdened ikf 
with an extravagant price. The detested Hollander from 
the water held all the public offices. The Government 
rank with corruption. The Uitlander had no vote, and 
live in the State ten or twelve years before he could get on^f. 
He was not represented in the Raad (Legislature) that oppi^Si^V 
him and fleeced him. Religion was not free. There w^re 
public schools vrhere the teaching was in English — ^yet 
majority of the white population of the State knew no tongi^l 
but that. The State would not pass a liquor law, but allowed^* 
a great trade in cheap vile brandy among the blacks, with thet, 
result that 25 per cent, of the 50,000 blacks employed inlthie 
mines were usually drunk and incapable of working, > , 

There — it was plain enough that the reasons for 
some changes made were abundant and reasonable^j ;^C|§|w 
statement of the existing grievances was correct 



^ tie existing'^ 

they proposed to do was to procure these reforms by 
^titwnf and persuasion^ 

did petition. Also, they issued a Manifesto, whose 
note is a bugle-blast of loyalty ; • We want the esta- 
t of this Republic as a true Republic.* 

1 anything be clearer than the Uitlanders* statement 
the grievances and oppressions under which they were 
;^.suffering? Could anything be more loyal and citizen-like 
Sf'iiirid law-respecting than their attitude as expressed by their 
f^’ldanifesto? 

No. Those things are perfectly clear, perfectly compre- 
^|;1iensible. 

Ijt; But at this point the puzzles and riddles and confusions 
f\.begin to flock in. You have arrived at a place which you 
;;Vcannot quite understand. 

' For you find that as a preparation for this loyal, lawful, 

*f;, and in every way unexceptionable attempt to persuade the 
jiT-Oovernment to right their grievances, the Uitlanders had 
’^-smuggled a Maxim gun or two and 1,500 muskets into the 
ll'tpwn, concealed in oil tanks and coal cars, and had begun to 
and drill military companies composed of clerks, mcr- 
-Sohants and citizens generally. 

; What was their idea? Did they suppose that the Boers 
Isifwbuld attack them* for petitioning for redress ? That could not be. 

( f ' Did they suppose that the Boers would attack them even 
i$suing a Manifesto demanding relief under the existing 
glBovernraent? 

ijri \ Yes, they apparently believed so, because the air was full 
;S|ol talk of forcing the Government to grant redress if it were 
granted peacefully. 

. The Reformers were men of high intelligence. If they 
-Vere" in earnest, they were taking extraordinary risks. They 
had enormously valuable properties to defend; their town was 


pf-women and children ; their mines and compounds were 
with thousands upon thousands of sturdy blacks. If 
.Boers attacked, the mines would close, the blacks would ^ 
out and get drunk; riot and conflagration and the 
t^etber might lose the Reformers more In a day, ia 
■' . 06 2 , 





^ikmld compenkte in' ten yeaxk if thef'Woh the1^btj^<|i^ ^^ 
the 'reforms. ' / 

; It is May 1897, now; a year has gone by, and 
fusions of that day have been to a considerable degree 
away. Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Dr. Jameson, and others resptosttp^ 
• for the Raid, have testified before the Parliamentary Comtaitt^® 
of Inquiry in London, and so have Mr. Lionel Phillips 
other Johannesburg Reformers, monthly-nurses of the rev^ldg 
tion which was born dead. These testimonies have thioj^S 
light. Three books have added much to this light : ‘ 


Africa As It Is,* by Mr. Statham, an able writer, partial to 
Boers; ‘The Story of an African Crisis,* by Mr. Q^etji'; 11 
brilliant writer partial to Rhodes, and * A Woman’s Part in a, 4 
Revolution,* by Mrs. John Hays Hammond, a vigorous 
vivid diarist, partial to the Refoimers. By liquefying ffie^ 
evidence of the prejudiced books and of the prejudiced ^krliii-^, 
mentary witnesses, and stirring the whole together and poming’l 
it into my own (prejudiced) moulds, I have got at the truth 
that puzzling South African situation, which is this : 

I. The capitalists and other chief men of Johannesburg! 
were fretting under various political and financial burderi|'<> 
imposed by the State (the South African Republic, sometimes^!; 


called ‘the Transvaal*) and desired to procure by peacefuji^;; 
means a modification of the laws. 

2. Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Premier of the Brifish Cape Colony j|5 
millionaire ; creator and managing director of the territorially)^^ 
immense and financially unproductive South Africa Company 
projector of vast schemes for the unification and consoli|datip^| 
of all the South African States into one imposing comiaoiill^ 
wealth or empire under the shadow and general protectio^^ 
of the British flag, thought he saw an opportunity to 
profitable use of the Outlander discontent above mentipned^lj 
make the Johannesburg cat help pull out one of his consolida->; 
tion chestnuts for him. With this view he set himself the task t 
of warming the lawful and legitimate petitions and supplii^tiblRj 
of the Outlanders into seditious talk, and their fretting^, 
threatenings — the final outcome to be revolt and 
lion. If he could bring about a bloody collision betwee^jtliraP 
people and the Boer Government, Great Britain 



c^kstise them and add thie Tran^al to her South 
j^f^ssessions. It was not a foolish idea, but a rational 
^^ piacticable one. 

After a couple of years of judicious plotting, Mr. Rhodes 
rewaM: the revolutionary kettle was briskly boiling 
^.' Johannesburg, and the Outlander-leaders were backing their 
to the Government — ^now hardened into demands — 
threats of force and bloodshed. By the middle of December 
|<i 895, the explosion seemed imminent. Mr. Rhodes was dili- 
gently helping, from his distant post in Cape Town. He was 
^Itelping to procure arms for Johannesburg; he was also 
fjfeanging to have Jameson break over the border and come to 
u Johannesburg with 600 mounted men at his back. Jameson 
ly^SLS per instructions from Rhodbs, perhaps — ^wanted a letter 
^;Ifom the Reformers requesting him to come to their aid. It 
*Was a good idea. It would throw a considerable share of the 
rxesponsibility of his invasion upon the Reformers. He got the 
Cfetter — that famous one urging him to fly to the rescue of the 
; Jwomen and children. He got it fwo months before he flew. 
^The Reformers seem to have thought it over and concluded 
!that they had not done wisely; for the next day after giving 
Jameson the implicating document they wanted to withdraw it 
: jiiid leave the women and children in danger ; but they were 
that it was too late. The original had gone to Mr. Rhodes 
M the Cape. Jameson had kept a copy, though. 

From that time until December 29, a good deal of the 
Reformers' time was taken up with energetic efforts to keep 
Jameson from coming to their assistance. Jameson’s invasion 
Md been set for the 26th. The Reformers were not ready. 
Srhe town was not united. Some wanted a fight, some wanted 
some wanted a new government, some wanted the 
jfejciiflng one reformed ; apparently very few wanted the revolu- 
tion to take place in the interest and under the ultimate shelter 
H the Imperial flag — British ;^et a report began to spread that 
Mr. Rhodes’s embarrassing assistance had for its end this latter 
Inject. ' ■ 

Jkmeson was away up on the frontier tugging at his leash, 
burst over the border. By hard work the Reformers 
starting-date postponed a little, and wanted to get it 




.'. seconding their efforts— m feet wearing out 
• Wm to hold him back. Rhodes was himself 
> who could have effectively postponed Jameson, but tn^ w^ 
have been a disadvantage to his scheme ; mdeed it coifld 




his whole two years’ work. 

Jameson endured postponement three days, then « 
to wait no longer. Without any orders— excepting , 
Rhodes’s significant silence— he cut the telegraph wires Qi\ . 

29th, and made his plunge that night, to go to the rescue of \ 
women and children, by urgent request of a letter now nw 
days old— as per date— a couple of months old, m fe^ 
reii the letter to his men, and it affected them. It d|d 
affect all of them alike. Some saw in it a piece of pimcy 
doubtful wisdom, and were sorry to find that they had 
assembled to violate friendly territory instead of to raid 

kraals as they had supposed. ,t 1 „ 

Jameson would have to ride 150 miles. He knew that q-j 
there were suspicions abroad in the Transvaal concerning hili^,-^ 
but he expected to get through to Johannesburg before they • £ 
should become general and obstructive. But a telegraph 
had been overlooked and not cut. It spread the news of hi^^t 
invasion far and wide, and a few hours after his start the 
fermers were riding hard from every direction to intercept hm^j^l 

As soon as it was known in Johannesburg that he WM 0^| 
his way to rescue the women and children, the grateful peo|^|i 
put the women and children in a train and rushed them fofc| 
Australia. In feet the approach of Johannesburg’s wviotwvv 
created panic and consternation there, and a multitude of malMji| 
of peaceable disposition swept to the trains like a sand ftOt^ 
The early ones fared best ; they secured seats by sitting 
them— eight hours before the first train was timed to leave.’ 

Mr. Rhodes lost no time. He cabled the renownedia 
Johannesburg letter of invitation to the London press— dteii 
gray-hcadedest piece of ancient Jiistory that ever wept bvfflr a':’ 

The new poet laureate lost no time. He came ontwS^^ 
rousing poem lauding Jameson’s prompt and splendid 
in flying to the rescue of the women and children ; fw tl^| 
could not know that he did not fly until two months 




His 1^1$ fleceiTed ty the dtote; of the letter, 
December sa .' '> >' '' 


tras intercepted by the Boers on New Year’s day, 
aioh th^ neat day he surrendered. He had carried his copy 
along, and if his instructions required him— in case 


^ei^ency— to see that it fell into the hands of the Boers, 
^•loyaUy carri^ them out Mrs. Hammond gives him a 
mp for his supposed carelessness, and emphasises her 
'tiling about it with burning italics : * It was picked up on the 
K^okttle-field in a leathern pouch, supposed to be Dr. Jameson’s 
iSMdle-bag. WAj> in the name of all that is discreet and 
tmnourable didn't he eat it!' 


• i . ae requires too much. He was not in the service of the 
'l^eformers — excepting ostensibly j he was in the service of Mr. 
fJ^hodes. It was the only plam-lTnglish document, undarkened 
'py ciphers and mysteries, and responsibly signed and authenti* 
-pated, which squarely implicated the Reformers in the Raid, 
Jand it was not to Mr. Rhodes’s interest that it should be 
^t^ Besides, that letter was not the original, it was only a 
; Oopy. Rhodes had the original — and didn’t eat it. He 
cabled it to the London press. It had already been read in 
^England and America and all over Kurope before Jameson 
'.popped it on the battle-field. If the subordinate’s knuckles 
^deserved a rap, the principal’s deserved as many as a couple of 
them. 


^ juicily dramatic incident and is entitled to 
its celebrity, because of the odd and variegated effects which 
■|i ^WfOduced. All within the space of a single week it had made 
Jameson an illustrious hero in England, a pirate in Pretoria, 
wd an ass without discretion or honour in Johannesburg ; also 
# had*produced a poet-laureatic explosion of coloured fire- 
5 ^ 1 tS which filled the world’s sky with giddy splendours, and 
’^ .knowledge that Jameson was coming with it to rescue the 
stomen and children emptied Johannesburg of that detail of 
■the population. For an old letter, this was much. For a letter ■ 
old, it did marvels j if it had been a year old it 
have done miracles. 

postn burst upon a welcoming and applauding world 
JaOndon ‘Times’ of January ii, 1896. Its form jindf 
bring back to us pleasant reminders of those oki> 



stone mAMns moAti 

*• ^ ^ 

favourites ^Banty Tim ’ and * Jim Bludso.’ U pr^ ol 
hurry, for a response to a supplication two months old, 14 
sample shows : 

* When men of our own blood pray us 
To ride to their kinsfolk’s aid. 

Not Heaven itself shall stay us 
From the rescue they call a raid. 

< There are girls in the gold reef city. 

There are mothers and children too I 
And they ciy, “ Hurry up I for pity 1 •• 

So what can a brave man do t * 


CHAPTER LXX 

First catch your Boer, then kick him. 

rudd'nhead Wtlson s New CaJendat^ 

Those latter days were days of bitter worry and trouble for the 
harassed Reformers. ^ 

From Mrs. Hammond we learn that on the 31st (the day 
after Johannesburg heard of the invasion), ‘ the Reform Com« 
mittee repudiates Dr Jameson’s inroad * 

It also publishes its intention to adhere to the Manifesto, 

It also earnestly desires that the inhabitants shall refrain 
from overt acts against the Boer Government. 

It also * distributes arms ’at the Court House, and furnishes 
horses ‘ to the newly-enrolled volunteers ’ 

It also brings a Transvaal flag into the committee room, 
and the entire body swear allegiance to it ‘ with uncovered 
heads and upraised arms ’ 

Also, ‘one thousand Lee-Metford rifles have been given 
out ’ — to rebels 

Also, in a speech, Reformer Lionel Phillips informs the 
public that the Reform Committee Delegation has ‘been* 
received with courtesy by the Government Commission’ and 
‘ been assured that their proposals shall be earnestly considered^ 
That ‘ while the Reform Committee regretted Jameson’s pwj* 
cipitate action, they would stand by him.’ 

Also, the populace are in a state of ‘ wild enthusiasm ’ 



MORE TRAMPS ABROAD 4^ 

scarcely h% restrained ; they want to go out to meet 
llainesSn and bring him in with triumphal outcry/ 

AlsOi the British High Commissioner has issued a damn!* 
lying Proclamation against Jameson and all British abettors of 
his game. It arrives January i. « 

It is a difficult position for the Reformers, and full of 
'hindrances and perplexities. Their duty is hard, but plain ; 

1. They have to repudiate die inroad and stand by the 
inroader. 

a. They have to swear allegiance to the Boer Government, 
and distribute cavalry horses to the rebels. 

3. They have to forbid o\ert acts, against the Boer Govern- 
ment, and distribute arms to its enemies. 

4, They have to avoid collision with the British Govern- 
ment, but still stand by Jaifieson and their new oath of 
allegiance to the Boer Government, taken, uncovered, in 
presence of its flag. 

They did such of these things as they could, they tried to 
do them all ; in fact did do them all, but only in turn, not 
simultaneously. In the nature of things they could not be 
made to simultaqe. 

In preparing for armed revolution and in talking revolution, 
were the Reformers ‘bluffing,’ 01 were they in earnest? If 
they were in earnest they were taking great risks — as has been 
already pointed out. A gentleman of high position told me 
in Johannesburg that he had in his possession a printed docu- 
ment proclaiming a new government and naming its President 
•^ne of the Reform leaders. He said that this Proclamation 
had been ready for issue, but was suppressed when the raid 
collapsed. Perhaps I misunderstood him. Indeed I must 
havb misunderstood him, for I have not seen mention of this 
V large incident in print anywhere. 

Besides, I hope I am mistaken ; for if I am, then there is 
argument that the Reformers were privately not serious but 
were only trying to scare the Boer Government into granting 
the desired reforms. 

The Boer Government was scared, and it had a right to be. 
For if Mr. Rhodes’s plan was to provoke a collision that would 
'''coittpel the interference of England, that was a serious mattetf 
^ If it could be shown that that was also the Reformers’ plan 
i m 




Would prow^^iit &ef 1 ia 3 ' mailjed^o^^^ . 

^ j^jectat any rate, although it was one which , 

to cost them ruinously before England should 
;: It seems clear that they had no such plan nor desire* lf5TOq|j 
, thi0 worst should come to the worst they meant to overthTbi!| 
f the Government, they also meant to inherit the assete 
"Selves, no doubt 

This scheme could hardly have succeeded. With an arm^" 
of Boers at their gates and 50,000 riotous blacks in their! 
midst, the odds against success would have been too heavy—" 
even if the whole town had been armed. With only 2 j5oo ; 
rifles in the place they stood really no chance. ^ ' ' 

To me, the military problems of the situation are of M&e 
interest than the political ones, because by disposition 1 have 
always been especially fond of war. No, I mean fond of 
discussing war ; and fond of giving military advice. If I had 
been with Jameson the morning after he started, I should 
have advised him to turn back. That was Monday; it was 
then that he received his first warning from a Boer source not 
to violate the friendly soil of the Transvaal. It showed that 
his invasion was known. If I had been with him on Tuesday 
morning and afternoon when he received further warnings, I; 
should have repeated my advice. If I had been with him the 
next morning — New Year's — when he received notice that 'a: 
few hundred * Boers were waiting for him a few miles ahead^ 
I should not have advised but commanded him to go badt,. 
And if I had been with him two or three hours later— a thing 
lot conceivable to me — I should have retired him by force ; 
or at that time he learned that the few hundred had novr 
yrown to 800 ; and that meant that the growing would go on' 


growing. ,4 

For, by authority of Mr. Garrett one knows that Jamesop*s^ 
3 oo were only 530 at most, when you count out his natiret 
Irivers, etc,; and thai the 530 consisted largely of ‘gre^* 
souths, ‘raw young fellows,' not trained and war-worn British 
oldiers; and I would have told Jameson that those IfidlS;, 
rould not be able to shoot effectively from horseback > 
camper and racket of battle, and that there would not be an^^ii^l 
or them to shoot at, anyway, but rocks, for the Boers 
e behind the rocks, not out in the open. I would have, 



wbiild 

<?lf^fri&tch f^r his 500 raw young fdldwa on horseback; 5 

S Sf pluck were the only thing essential to battle-winning,. 
(pSi^lish would lose no battles. But discretion, as well as 
1$ required when one fights Boers and Red Indians. In 
KWuth Africa the Briton has always insisted upon standing 
|:i§ravely up, unsheltered, before the hidden Boer, and taking, 
results. Jameson’s men would follow the custom. Jameson 
fwould not have listened to me — he would have been intent 


'ij upon repeating history, according to precedent. Americans 
; not acquainted with the British-Boer war of 1881 j but its 
V' history is interesting, and could have been instructive to 
Jameson if he had been receptive. I will call some details of 
from trustworthy sources — mainly from ‘Russell’s Natal.’ 

^ Mr. Russell is not a Boer, but a Briton. He is inspector of 
t' schools, and his history is a text-book whose purpose is the 
instruction of the Natal-English youth. 

After the seizure of the Transvaal and the suppression of 
' the Boer Government by England in 1877, the Boers fretted 
f for three years and made several appeals to England for a 
; restoration of their liberties, but without result Then they 
> /gathered themselves together in a great mass meeting at 
/'Krugersdorp, talked their troubles over, and resolved to fight 
,f',.for their deliverance from the British yoke. [Krugersdorp — 

' / the place where the Boers interrupted the Jameson Raid.] 
./ 'The little handful of farmers rose against the strongest Empire 
ih the world. They proclaimed martial law and the re- 
J establishment of their Republic. They organised their forces 
and sent them forward to intercept the British battalions. This, 
although Sir Garnet Wolseley had but lately made proclama- 
^/tion that ‘so long as the sun shone in the heavens* the 
; 3 ;i^i^svaal would be and remain English territoiy. And also 
^ite of the fact that the commander of the 94th Regiment 
* -^already on the march to suppress this rebellion^had been 
' heard to say that ' the Boers would turn tail at the first beat of 
tl^h%drum.*‘ 

days after the flag-raising, the Boer force which had 
fll^n.sent forward to forbid the invasion of the English troops 

f Africa As It ISf by F. Reginald Statham, page Ss. I^ndon]!‘^ 

llnwin, 1897. , 








Bromkhorst S|»:utt-^246 med of :£h<$ 

^IjQi^ht, in command of a colonel, the big drum " 

'band playing— and the first battle was fought. It ja^l 
minutes. 

^ Result : British loss^ more than 1 50 officers and men, oul 
l^the 246. Surrender of the remnant . 

Boer loss — if any — not stated. > : 

They are fine marksmen, the Boers. From the cradle 
they live on horseback and hunt wild animals with the rifl^J^ 
They have a passion for liberty and the Bible, and care ts^i 
nothing else. , 

‘General Sir George Colley, Lieutenant-Governor a.nd|^ 
Commander-in-Chief in Natal, felt it his duty to proc^v^ at^| 
once to the relief of the loyalists and soldiers beleaguered irt 
the different towns of the Transvaal.' He moved out with X 
1,000 men and some artillery. He found the Boers encamped 
in a strong and sheltered position on high ground at Ldng^, . 
Nek — every Boer behind a rock. Early on the morning of ,4 
January 28, 1881, he moved to the attack ‘with the s8th Regi-; ' 
ment, commanded by Colonel Deane, a mounted squadron of 
70 men, the 60th Rifles, the Naval Brigade with 3 rocket ^ 
tubes, and the Artillery with 6 guns.* He shelled the Boers^fl 
for twenty minutes. Then the assault was delivered, the s8th|[ 
marching up the slope in solid column. The battle was sopn 
finished, with this result, according to Russell : 

British loss in killed and wounded, 173. ;; 

Boer loss, ‘ triflingl 

Colonel Deane was killed, and apparently every oflSepr^ 
above the grade of lieutenant was killed or wounded, for thev^ 
58th retreated to its camp in command of a 
(‘Africa As It Is.*) • 

That ended the second battle. ^ 

On February 7 General Colley discovered that the Bp^ns/l 
were flanking his position. The next morning he left nil " 
; camp at Mount Pleasant and marched out and crossed thp' 
Ingogo river with 270 men, started up the Ingogo heightSjf fA, 
there fought a battle which lasted from noon till nightfall, 
then retreated, leaving his wounded with his military chaj^l 
cmd in recrossing the now swollen river lost some of hw 


5 


''‘3 



t}JSoir Iffss, 8 killed and 9 wounded — 17. 

53^®**® was^S\^on of quiet, now, but at the end of about 
weeks Sir Ge^^?^ Colley conceived the idea of climbing, 
KsWth an infantry and artillery force, the steep and rugged 
ll^mountain of Amajuba in the night — a bitter hard task, but he 
^'i^complished it. On the way he left about 200 men to guard 
f a strategic point, and took about 400 up the mountain with 
g him. When the sun rose in the morning there was an un- 
X J>leasant surprise for the Boers : yonder were the English 
troops visible on top of the mountain two or three miles away, 
A and now their own position was at the mercy of the E^/;lish 
, a,rtillery. The Boer chief resolved to retreat — up that m! 5 fun- 
‘ tain. He asked for volunteers, and got them. 

The storming party crossed the swale and began to creep 
?up the steeps, ‘and from behind rocks and bushes they shot 
at the soldiers on the sky-line as if they were stalking deer/' 
j'says Mr. Russell. There was ‘continuous musketry fire, 
steady and fatal on the one side, wild and ineffectual on the 
J\bther.* The Boers reached the top, and began to put in their 
; jruinous work. Presently the British ‘broke and fled for their 
Jlives down the rugged Lteep.’ The Boers had won the battle. 
[Result, in killed and wounded, including among the killed the 
; British general ; 

: British loss^ 226 out ^400 engaged, 

, JBoer loss, 1 killed, 5 wounded, 

' "' That ended the war. England listened to reason, and 
' ybpognised the Boer Republic — a Government which has never ^ 
in any really awful danger since, until Jameson started 
^iper it with his 500 ‘ raw young fellows.’ To recapitulate : 

I'he Boer farmers and British soldiers fought 4 battles, 
[and the Boers won them all. Result of the 4, in killed and 
, wounded : 

^ loss, 700 men, 

loss, so far as known, 23 fhen, 

gn Is interesting, now, to note how loyally Jameson and his 
l^rai trained British military officers tried to make theirs 
<^nform to precedent. Mr. Garrett’s account of the 




;}pf’^e R^d are diawn from that '' ' ’ ’ 

When Jameson learned that near Krugersdorjp 
.jSnd 800 Boers waiting to dispute his passage he was 
least disturbed. He was feeling as he had felt two 
days before, when he had opened his campaign with i lust(>t^ 
remark to the same purport as the one with which the , co^' 
mander of the 94th had opened the Boer^British war of foiiitd^'^ 
years before. That commander’s remark was, that the 
‘would turn tail at the first beat of the big drum’; Jameso^^a: 
was, that with his ‘raw young fellows’ he could kick thfiji 
(persons) of the Boers * all round the Transvaal.’ He was kee^j 
ing close to historic precedent. 

Jameson arrived in the presence of the Boers. ’They—*; 
according to precedent — were not visible. It was a country; 
of ridges, depressions, rocks, ditches, moraines of mining- 
tailings — not even as favourable for cavalry work as Laii^’s^ 
Nek had been in the former disastrous days. Jameson shot ajr; 
the ridges and rocks with his' artillery, just as General Colley 
had done at the Nek ; and did them no damage and persuaded' 
no Boer to show himself. Then about a hundred of his men; 
formed up to charge the ridge — according to the sSth’s pr^' 
cedent at the Nek ; but as they dashed forward they opened: 
out in a long line, which was a considerable improvement on' 
the 58th*s tactics ; when they had gotten to within 200 yards' 
of the ridge the concealed Boers opened out on them and 
emptied 20 saddles. The unwounded dismounted and fired sit 
the rocks over the backs of their horses ; but the return-&e/ 
was too hot, and they mounted again ‘ and galloped back 
crawled away into a clump of reeds for cover, where they w^jf 
shortly afterwards taken prisoners as they lay among the 
Some 30 prisoners were so taken, and during the nigljt 
which followed the Boers carried away another 30 killed 
wounded — the wounded to Krugersdorp hospital.’ Sixty 
cent, of the assaulting force disposed of— according to Mx." 


Garrett’s estimatej 

It was according to Amajuba precedent, where the 
loss was 226 out of about 400 engaged. ' 

^ Also, in Jameson’s camp, that night, ‘there lay 
wounded or otherwise disabled’ men. Also, during, this 



next morning the column of something short 
;pf 4cb whites resumed its march. Jameson’s grit was stubbornly 
good ; indeed it was always that He still had hopes. There 
wisalong and tedious zigzagging march through broken ground, 
with constant harassment from the Boers; and at last the 
column ‘ walked into a sort of trap,’ and the Boers * closed in 
upon it’ ‘Men and horses dropped on all sides. In the 
polumn the feeling grew that unless it could burst through' the 
Boer lines at this point it was done for. The Maxims were 
fired until they grew too hot, •and, water failing for the cool 
jacket, five of them jammed and went out of action. The 7- 
pounder was fired until only half an hour’s ammunition was 
left to fire with. One last rush was made, and failed ; and 
then the Staats Artillery came up on the left flank, and the 
game was up.’ 

Jameson hoisted a white flag and surrendered. 

There is a story, which may not be true, about an ignorant 
Boer farmer there who thought that this white flag was the 
national flag of England. He had been at Bronkhorst, and 
Laing’s Nek, and Ingogo and Amajuba, and supposed that the 
.English did not run up their flag excepting at the end of a 
light, 

/ The following is (as I understand it,) Mr. Garrett’s estimate 
of Jameson’s total loss in killed and wounded for the two 
days: 

* When they gave in they were minus some 20 per cent, of 
combatants. There were 76 casualties. There were Jo men 
tort or sick in the waggons. There were 27 killed on the spot 
or mortally wounded.' 

, . Total, 133, out of the original 530. It is just 25 per cent.* 

*Bowever, I judge that the total was really 150; for the number of 
Winded carried to Knigersdorp hospital was 53 ; not 30, as Mr, Garrett 
St. The lady whose guest I was in Krugersdorp gave me the 
She was head nurse from the beginning of hostilities (January i) 

,the professional nurses arrived, Jaruary 8. Of the 53, * Three A 

Wpre Boers * ; I quote her words. 


ie,i5P men gbne^ out of his 530. His lads had fought 
„,._^ly, but had not been able to get near enough to a Boer 

Sokiefe^irh nrAnnd Trancvaeil 





„^. 

1^ Itonmibiratt Icing’s N^k, iQgbgp atid Amk|ub% ^p|| 
to Indicate that Boer marksmanship is not so 
was in those days. But there is one detail in which thpl 
episode exactly repeats history. By surrender, at Brohk 
' the whole British force disappeared from the theatre of ^ 
this was the case with Jameson’s force. 

In the Boer loss, also, historical precedent is followed 
sufficient fidelity. In the 4 battles named above, the Boer 
so far as known, was an average of 6 men per battle^ to th^ 
British average loss of 175. In Jameson’s battles, as per 
official report, the Boer loss in killed was 4. Two of these w^b 
killed by the Boers themselves, by accident, the other two Bjr 
Jameson’s army — one of them intentionally, the other a; 
pathetic mischance. ‘A young Boer named Jacobs was 
moving forward to give a drink to one of the wounded troopers. 
(Jameson’s) after the first charge, when another wounded man,,,,^ 
mistaking his intention, shot him.’ There were three or four 
wounded Boers in the Krugcrsdorp hospital, and apparently ho V 
others have. been reported. Mr. Garrett, ‘on a balance of pro- , 
babilities, fully accepts the official version, and thanks Heaven ' ^ 
the kill was not larger.’ ' : 

As a military man, I wish to point out what seems to me tO^^ 
be military errors in the conduct of the campaign which 'We.fy 
have just been considering. I have seen active service in the^^^ 
field, and it was in the actualities of war that I acquired my 
training and my tight to speak. I served two weeks in 
beginning of our Civil War, and during all that time com^;g 
manded a battery of infantry composed of twelve nien ;^3 
General Grant knew the history of my campaign, for I told;^.i 
him. I also told him the principle upon which I had con^i^t 
ducted it ; which was, to tire the enemy. I tired out ahd diS-tf" 
qualified many battalions, yet never had a casualty myself, nor§| 
lost a man. General Grant was not given to paying comjpiiitf 
ments, yet he said frankly that if I had conducted the wfiai<|;:;; 
war much bloodshed would have been spared, and that ^ 
the army might have lost through the inspiring results,;®^ 
collision in the field would have been amply made up by 
liberalising influences of travel. Further endorsement 
not seem to me to be necessary. 








'.y^'w'fi ^/•'»>''V^''^*vf*‘‘i^.|t'\' '"'*!^'S4^ 

bistoj^r, ij^ sro. wW it ,teach«ss. , In 
fot^ght in i&8innd the two fought by Jameson, 
*® killed, wounded and prisoners, was substan- 
*®en }■ the Boer loss, as far as is ascertainable, was 
Jr^* '30 men. These figures show that there was a defect 
Saa^h^e It was not in the absence of courage. I thinV it 
^.in Ae absence of discretion. The Briton should have done 
m^ing or the other : discarded British methods and fought 
Boer methods, or augmented his own force until 
>*p-u^lig British methods — it should be large enough to eaualise 
Results with the Boer. Ob'! 


retain the British method requires certain things, deter- 
minable, by arithmetic. If, for argument’s sake, we allow Uiat 
aggregate of 1,716 British soldiers engaged in the four early 
Wttles was opposed by the same aggregate of Boers, we have 
Uus r^ult : the British loss of 700 and the Boer loss of 23 
wgues that in order to equalise results in future battles you 
must make the British force 30 times as strong as the Boer 
force. Mr. Garrett shows that the Boer force immediately 
opposed to Jameson was 2,000, and that there were 6,000 more 
m hand by the evening of the second day. Arithmetic shows 
tot in order to make himself the equal of the 8,000 Boers, 
[4pi€Son should have had 240,000 men, whereas he merely had 
Jab boys. From a militaTr point of view, backed by the facts of 
listo^, 1 conceive that Jameson’smilitary judgment was at fault. 

.pother thing. Jameson was encumbered by artillery, 
(mmunition, and rifles. The facts of the battle show that he 
iilpuld have had none of those things along. They were heavy, 
hey, were in his way, they impeded his march. There was 
nothing to shoot at but rocks — he knew quite well that there 
j^uJd be nothing to shoot at but rocks— and he knew that 
and rifles have no efiect upon rocks. He was badly 
i^t^ed with unessentials. He had eight Maxims— a Maxim 
s;a ,idnd of Gatling, I believe, and shoots about 500 bullets 
ler .minute; he had one la^-pounder cannon, and two 
-pot^d ^ ; also, 145,000 rounds of ammunition. He worked 
he Maxims so hard upon the rocks that five of them became 
i^ed,— five of the Maxims, not the rocks. It is believed 
w^upwards of 100,000 rounds of ammunition of the various ,* 
fired* during the twenQr-one hours that the battles 



UM. He must have 

it Tvas a pity to bring these futile Maxims " 
should have furnished himself with a battery of 
' ' Wilson's Maxims instead. They are much more 
' , those others, and they are easily carried, because they haw^S 
weight. ' 

Mr, Garrett— not very carefully concealing a smile— ^ctiS^ 
the presence of those Maxims by saying that they were of 
substantial use because their sputtering disordered the aim 
the Boers, and in that way saved lives. ^ ,:!S 

Three cannons, eight Maxims and 500 rifles yielded' W.: 
result which emphasised a fact which had already 
established— that the British system of standing out in the^e^'^ 
to fight Boers who arc behind rocks is not wise, not excStiSile,’^ 
and ought to be abandoned for something more efficacious,'^ 
For the purpose of war is to kill, not merely to W'aste amifiti- 
nition. 


If I could get the management of one of those campaigns^ : 
I would know what to do, for I have studied the Boer. Hb 
values the Bible above every other thing. The most delicious; 
edible in South Africa is * biltong,' You will have seen % 
mentioned in Olive Schreiner's books. It is what our plainsmeii ; 
call ‘jerked beef.* It is the Boer’s main stand-by. He hais % 
passion for it, and he is right , ; 

If I had the command of the campaign I would go with, 
rifles only, no cumbersome Maxims and cannons to spoil gQOi|; 
rocks with. I would move surreptitiously by night to a poipt' 
about a quarter of a mile from the Boer camp, and there T; 
would build up a pyramid of biltong and Bibles fifty feet higb^: 
and then conceal my men all about In the morning tlA 
Boers would send spies, and then the rest would come wkli% 
rush, I would surround them, and they would have to 
my men on equal terms, in the open. There wouldn't be" 
Amajuba results.' - 


* Just as I am finishing this book an unfortunate dispute has sprung up 
between Ur. Jameson and his officers, on the one hand, and 
Rhodes on the other, concerning the wording of a note which 
Rhodes sent from Joliannesburg by a cyclist to Jameson just 
hostilities began on the memorable New Year’s Day, 
fiaipnents of this note were found on the battle-field after 


t 
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CHAPTER LXXl 

^‘^^one of us can ever have as many virtues as the fountain pen, or half 
^P^iihxiki^iiess ; but we can try. — Pudd^nhead Wilson's New Calendar, 

Duke of Fife has borne testimbny that Mr. Rhodes 
^i;Pepeived him. That is also what Mr. Rhodes did with the 
^vReformers. He got them into trouble, and then stayed out 
-himself. A judicious man. He has always been that. As to 
^ this there was a moment of doubt, once. It was when he was 
^out on his last pirating expedition in the Matabele country. 

, The cable shouted out that he had gone unarmed to visit a 
party of hostile chiefs. It was true, too ; and this dare-devil 
'\thing came near fetching another indiscretion out of the poet- 
Mureate. It would have been too bad, for when the facts were 
all in, it turned out that there was a lady along, too,*and she 
' was unarmed. 

In the opinion of many people Mr. Rhodes is South Africa ; 
^others think he is only a large part of it. These latter consider 
^ that South Africa consists of Table Mountain, the diamond 
; mines, the Johannesburg goldfields, and Cecil Rhodes. The 

i ' 4 bese have been pieced together ; the dispute is as to what words the 
^idiuiking fragments contained. Jameson says the note promised him a 
^ rciirforcement of 300 men from Johannesburg. Colonel Rliodes denies 
- ibis, and says he merely promised to send out ‘ some ' men ‘ to meet you.* 
‘ It seems a pity that these friends should fall out over so little a thing;, 
the 300 had been sent, what good would it have done? In 21 hours of 
Industrious fighting, Jameson’s 530 men, with 8 Maxims, 3 cannons, and 
ri't45',ooo rounds of ammunition, killed an aggregate of one Boer. These 
, ^ti$Uc^ shpw that a reinforcement of 300 Johannesburgers, armed merely 
IpwHh Uauskets, would have killed at the outside, only a little over a half of 
:''ttbpther Boer. This would not have saved the day. It would not even 
seriously affected the general result. The figures show clearly, and 
'luathematical violence, that the only way to save Jameson, or even 
jg^vie him U fair and equal chance with the enemy, was for Johannesburg to 
l|end •'him ^40 Maxims, 90 cannon, 600 carloads of ammunition, and 
, •jj^QOpvinen. Johannesburg was not in a position to do this. Johannesburg 
called very hard names for not reinforcing Jameson. But in 
instance this has been done by two classes of persons — people who 
^ t«ad history, and people like Jameson who do not understand what 
'J |t after th^ have read it, 

‘ Hua 



“'iyfiarls^tliej* built' up, in a desett,' a tity of $. 

^.^inhabitants, counting white and black togeth^j 
; ordinary mining city of wooden shanties, but a city ‘ jtoailo! 

' of lasting materials. Nowhere in the world is thete 
, -concentration of rich mines as at J ohannesburg. Mr. Bodjlin^® 
my manager there, gave me a small gold brick with 
statistics engraved upon it, which record the output of gdul^^ 
from the early days to July 1895, and exhibit the strides | 
have been made in the development of the industry: in iSfp 
the output was ^^4,162,440; the output of the next five and 
half years was (total) ^^17,585, 894 ; for the single year en^^| 
with June 1895, it was J 5 ! 45 » 553 » 7 oo- , | 

The capital which has developed the mines came fi:om-^ 
England, the mining engineers from America. This is the'S 
case with the diamond mines also. South Africa seems to be 
the heaven of the American scientific mining engineer. He 
gets the choicest places, and keeps them. His salary is notj^ 
based upon what he would get in America, but apparently, 
upon what a whole family of him would get there. 

The successful mines pay great dividends, yet the rock is' 
not rich, from a Californian point of view. Rock which yidds 
ten or twelve dollars a ton is considered plenty rich enou^ i 
It is troubled with base metals to such a degree that twenty j 
years ago it would have been only about half as valuable as 
is now ; for at that time there was no paying way of getting 5 
anything out of such rock but the coarser-grained ^free' gold| ^ 
but the new cyanide process has changed all that, and the gpld^.-^ 
fields of the world now deliver up fifty million dollars’ worth of .. 
gold per year which would have gone into the tailing-pile 
tiie former conditions. 


The cyanide process was new to me, and full of intez^tirf; 
and among the costly and elabbrate mining machinery 
were fine things which were new to me, but I was alrei^y/ 
familiar with the rest of the details of the gold mining indu{$ry« ^ 
I had been a gold miner myself, in my day, and knew 
stantially everything that those people knew about h 
how to make money at it. But I learned a good 
^the Boers there, and that was a fresh subject. What 
there, was afterwards repeated to me in other paitsfif 


't- 



irV> 



^ lup^accMij^idi 

fa deeply religious; profoundly ignorant; dull, obstinate, 
uncleanly in his habits; hospitable^^ honest in his 
ilihgs with the whites, a hard master to his black servant; 
?y 4 a ,gpod shot, good horseman, addicted to the chase ^ a 
yer of political independence, a good husband and father; 
|*not fond of herding together in towns, but liking the seclusion 
|.v>hd remoteness and solitude and empty vastness and silence ^ 

' . of the velt ; a man of a mighty appetite, and not delicate about 
i; what he appeases it with—well satisfied with pork, and Indian. 

. corn and biltong, requiring only that the quantity shall not be 
: /^tinted; willing to ride a long journey to take a hand in a 
'i^e all-night dance interspaced with vigorous feeding and 
' boisterous jollity, but ready to ride twice as far for a prayer 
mating; proud of his Dutch and Huguenot origin and its 
' religious and military history ; proud of his race’s achievements 
:: in South Africa — its bold plunges into hostile and uncharted 
deserts in search of free solitudes unvexed by the pestering 
and detested English, also its victories over the natives and 
f ^e British ; proudest of all, of the direct and effusive personal 
^“ interest which the Deity has always taken in its affairs. He 
^ cannot read, he cannot write ; he has one or two newspapers, 

■ but he is apparently not aware of it ; until latterly he had no 
^hdbls, and taught his children nothing ; news is a term which 
has no meaning to him, and the thing itself he cares nothing 
ia-bout He hates to be taxed, and resents it. He has stood 
^.^6ck still in South Africa for two centuries and a half, and 
; would like to stand still till the end of time, for he has no sym- 
v^by with Uitlander notions of progress. He is hungry to be 
yiiph, for he is human ; but his preference has been for riches in 
P:cattle, not in fine clothes and fine houses and gold and 
diamonds. The gold and the diamonds have brought the 

stranger within his gates, also contamination and * 
: J)p)keu repose, and he wishes that they had never been dis- 
Ij^ered. 

I think that the bulk of those details can be found in Olive 
'Schreiner’s books ; and she would not be accused of sketching 
Bbef’s portrait with an unfair hand. • 

^ if Npw what would you expect from that unpromising material? . 



,^Wfif«t;|>tignt you to ,e}5)ect,from.it ?. Xm^ys 

; Yes. ' Laws denying repi-esentation atid tSo' su|raw 
Jto the intruder? Yes. I-aws unfriendly to educatxot5^'i^|ffi 
ttiiions? Yes. Laws obstructive of gold production f 
Discouragement of railway expansion? Yes. Laws Uea^]^ 
taxing the intruder and overlooking the Boer ? Yes. / \ .4f 

The Uitlander seems to have expected something ^ 
different from all that. I do not know why. Nothing differ^^; 
from it was rationally to be expected. A round man cannot^ 
be expected to fit a square hole right away. He must have^ 
time to modify his shape. The modification had begun, in a ; 
detail or two, before the Raid, and was making some progress^^ 
It has made further progress since. There are wise men;^i1^, thdl 
Boer Government, and that accounts for the modification ; the.; 
modification of the Boer mass has probably not begun yet;- 
If the heads of the Boer Government had not been wise men 


they would have hanged Jameson, and thus turned a v^ ; 
commonplace pirate into a holy martyr. But even theif:'; 
wisdom has its limits, and they will hang Mr. Rhodes if they 
ever catch him. That will round him and complete him, and,, 
make him a saint. He has already been called by all other ‘ 
titles that symbolise human grandeur, and he ought to rise jtd; 
this one, the grandest of all. It will be a dizzy jump from 
where he is now, but that is nothing, it will land him in good 
company and be a pleasant change for him. > , ;X, 

Some of the things demanded by the Johannesburgers*^. 
manifesto have been conceded since the days of the Raid, and I 
the others will follow in time, no doubt. It was most fortunat^ ' 


for the miners of Johannesburg that the taxes which distress!^ 
them so much were levied by the Boer Government, instead 
by their friend Rhodes and his Chartered Company of bigfin^ 
waymen, for these latter take half of whatever their rnihu^"!' 
victims find, they do not stop at a mere percentage. If 
Johannesburg miners were under their jurisdiction they woutdt 
be in the poorhouse in twelve months. ;! 

I have been under the impression, all along, that I had.;i^| 
unpleasant paragraph about ^e Boers somewhere in my 
book, and also a pleasant one. 1 have found them, now« 
unpleasant one is dated at an interior village, and says ; 



*Mr. Z, called. He is an English Afrikander, 







'biismess is.wi^. Jfom .^dusively, Rb^ 
^^meVt&at the ancient Bodr families in the great region of 
tins village is the commercial centre are falling victims 
l^^theit inherited indolence and dulness in the materialistic 
jti^Sd-day race and struggle, and are dropping one by one into 
; lfce grip of the usurer — getting hopelessly in debt— -and are 
Jibing their highf place arid retiring to second and lower. The 
^Boer’s farm does not go to another Boer when he loses it, but 
'"to a foreigner. Some have fallen so low that they sell their 
,^ughters to the blacks.’ 

C Under date of another South African to^n I find the note 
which is creditable to the Boers ; 


^ Dr. X. told me that in the Kafir war 1,500 Kafirs took 
, refuge in a great cave in the mountains about 90 miles north 
of Johannesburg, and the Boers blocked up the entrance and 
smoked them to death. Dr. X, has been in there and se^n 
the great array of bleached skeletons — one a woman with the 
' skeleton of a child hugged to her breast.’ 

sThe great bulk of the savages must go. The white man 
wants their lands, and all must go excepting such percentage 
; of them as he will need to do his work for him upon terms to 
be determined by himself Since history has removed the 
element of guesswork from this matter and made it certainty, 
i^e humanest way of diminishing the black population should 
- be adopted, not the old cruel ways of the past. Mr. Rhodes 
.apd his gang have been following the old ways. They are 
diartered to rob and slay, and they lawfully do it, but not in a 
compassionate and Christian spirit. They rob the Mashonas 
; 3imd the Matabcles of a portion of their territories in the 
hallowed old style of ‘ purchase ’ for a song, then they force a 
quarrel and take the rest by the strong hand. They rob the 
;\,^atives of their cattle under the pretext that all the cattle in 
country belonged to the king whom they have tricked and 
assassinated. They issue * regulations ’ requiring the incensed 
harassed natives to work for the white settlers, and neglect 
fibeir own affairs to do it. This is slavery, and is several times 
vvwse than was the American slavery which used to pain 
^,]Biii^land ^to much ; for when this Rhodesian slave is sic;)C| 





^akter is uhdfer no oliig^ition to ^ ^ 

}*; i^hb'tediiction of the population by Rhodesian "iffi 
r tfe desired limit is a return to the old-time slow-i 
/^ lingering-death system of a discredited time and a ' 
if * civilisation.* We humanely reduce an overplus of do^s"^' 

. swift chloroform j the Boer humanely reduces an overpltis^ 

I blacks by swift suffocation; the nameless but right-he 
Aiistralian pioneer humanely reduced his overplus ofaborig 
neighbours by a sweetened swift death concealed in a poisone|i| 
pudding. All these are admirable, and worthy of praise ; *yoSn 
and I would rather suffer either of these deaths thirty 
over in thirty successive days than linger out one of th6;j; 
Rhodesian twenty-year deaths, with its daily burden of 
humiliation, and forced labour^-for a man whose entire rk'ce^e *:9 
victim hates. Rhodesia is a happy name for that land / 
piracy and pillage, and puts the right stain upon it. ' 

" Several long journeys gave us experience of the Cape Colony^/ 
railways : easy-riding fine cars ; all the conveniences ; thoroughly 
cleanliness ; comfortable beds furnished for the night trainte* 

It was in the first days of June, and winter ; the day-time 
pleasant, the night-time nice and cold. Spinning along all day /, 
in the cars it was ecstasy to breathe the bracing air and ga2e?> 
out over the vast brown solitudes of the velvet plains, soft and ‘ - 
lovely near by, still softer and lovelier further away, softest and ^ 
loveliest of all in the remote distances, where dim island-hills f 
seemed afloat, as in a sea — a sea made of dream-stuff and ^^: 
flushed with colours faint and rich; and dear me, the depth of/ 
the sky, and the beauty of the strange new cloud-forms, and i 
Ihe glory of the sunshine, the lavishness, the wastefulneiss . 
of it 1 , '"b; 

The vigour and freshness and inspiration of the air and the f 
sun — well, it was all just as Olive Schreiner had made it in bet M 
books. ’ ' 

To me the velt, >n its sober winter garb, was surpassingly^!! 
beautiful. There were unlevel stretches where it was io] 
and swelling, and rising and subsiding, and sweeping super) 
on and on and still on and on like an ocean, toward the 
away horizon, its pale brown deepening by delicately gradtii 
shades to rich orange, and finally to purple and crimson 




Town to kimberley, and from 
ISiateley to Tort Elizabeth and East London, the towns were 
populated with tamed blacks ; tamed and Christianised too, 

1 {suppose, for they wore the dowdy clothes of our Christian 
Hidlisation. But for that, many of them would have been : 
Ji^rharkably handsome. These fiendish clothes, together with 
proper lounging gait, good-natured face, happy air, and 
3;;leasy laugh, made them precise counterparts of our American 
^ '{^^kcks ; often where all the other aspects were strikingly and ^ 
li^rinoniously and thrillingly African, a flock of these natives 
^^ouid intrude, looking wholly out of place, and spoil it all, 
{t^^toking the thing a grating discord, half African and half 
iyAJcnerican. 

, One Sunday in King William's Town a score of coloured 
women came mincing across the great barren square dressed — 
in the last perfection of fashion, and newness, and expen- 
V/siveness, and showy mixture of unrelated colours — all just as I 
^ 'had seen it so often at home ; and in their faces and their gait 
;f^Was that languishing, aristocratic, divine delight in their finery 
i^^Twhich was so familiar to me, and had always been such a satis- 
?>";faction to my eye and my heart. I seemed among old, old 
ijtftierids ; friends of fifty years ; and I stopped and cordially 
V greeted them. They broke into a good-fellowship laugh, flash- 
mg their white teeth upon me, and all answered at once. I 
;^dld not understand a word they said. 1 was astonished ; I was 
nbf dreaming that they would answer in anything but American. 

' The voices, too, of the African women, were familiar to me 


sweet and musical, just like those of the slave women of my 
j^ly days. I followed a couple of them all over the Orange 
?^ree State— no, over its capital — Bloemfontein, to hear their 
|-Pi|aid voices and the happy ripple of their laughter. Their 
a large improvement upon American. Also upon 
^ulu. It had no Zulu clicks in it ; and it seemed to have 
^j^^ingles or comers, no roughness, no vile s^s or other hissing 
^^ds, but was very, very mellow and rounded and flowing. 

moving about the country in the trains, I had oppor- 
to see a good many Boers of the velt. One day at a# 
station a hundred of them got out of the third-class 





^ras^ci^ted, they were a record The e0ect wasiieairiy^'’^ ' 
interesting as that prod(u:ed by the brilliant 
dothes and perfect taste always on view at the Indian “ 

V stations. Oneman had corduroy trousers of a faded chewihjg-^^ 
tirit And they were new — showbg that this tint did not cotJ^ ; 

^ calamity, but was intentional; the very ugliest colour 11 
ever seen. A gaunt, shacldy country lout six feet 
battered gray slouched hat with wide brim, and old 
coloured breeches, had on a hideous brand-new woollen coa]^^ 
which was imitation tiger skin — wavy broad stripes of daaKtjtii^! 
yellow and deep brown. I thought he ought to be hahgal!l 
and asked the station master if it could be arranged. 
no ; and not only that, but said it rudely ; said it with a 4hit4t 
unnecessary show of feeling. Then he muttered somethiih^\ 
about my being a jackass, and walked away and pointed ^ 
out to people, and did everything he could to turn pufi^d; 
sentiment against me. It is what one gets for trying to do goocl, i 
In the train that day a passenger told me some more abou^ 
Boer life out in the lonely velt. He said the Boer gets tip.;- 
early and sets his ‘ niggers ’ at their tasks (pasturing the cattle, 
and watching them); eats, smokes, drowses, sleeps ; toward; 
evening superintends the milking, etc. ; eats, smokes, drowses 7; 
goes to bed at early candle-light in the fragrant clothes he (an<i> 
she) have w'orn all day and every week-day for years, Irer' 
member that last detail, in Olive Schreiner's ‘Story of 
African Farm.' And the passenger told me that the Boers 
were justly noted for their hospitality. He told me a story 
about it. He said that bis grace the Bishop of a certain 
was once making a business-progress through the taveml^$, 
velt, and one night he stopped with a Boer ; after supper, w^i 
shown to bed ; he undressed, weary and worn out, and wajs^ 
soon sound asleep ; in the night he woke up feeling crow^^^ 
and suffocated, and found the old Boer and his fat wife m 
with him, one on each side, with all their clothes on,;j 
snoring. He had to stay there and stand it — aw^,, 
suffering — ^until toward dawn, when sleep again fell updh j 
%for an hour. Then he woke again. The Boer was 
the wife was still at his side. " ^ 



quartets and -t^ous.hdutSi and we^" 
(Sarly to bed, and limited movement^ and arbitrary 
Imitating rules, and* the absence of the lujniries Tjrhich 
y Wwtbicomforts the day and the night with. The confinement 
|;%id ‘dppn. their bodies and their spirits; still, they were 
Csnp^or men, and they made the best that was to be made of. 
p kibe drcumstances. Their wives smuggled delicacies to them 
. which helped to smooth the way down for the prison fare. 

In the train Mr. B. told me that the Boer gaol-guards 
’/treated the black prisoners — even political ones — mercilessly. 

' An African chief and his following had been kept there nine 
months without trial, and during all that time they had been 
Without shelter from rain and sun. He said that one day the 
-guards put a big black in the stocks for dashing his soup on 
ground ; they stretched his legs painfully wide apart, and 
. set him with his back down hill ; he could not endure it, and 
put back his hands upon the slope for a support. The guard 
Otdered him to withdraw the support — and kicked him in the 
back, * Then,* said Mr. B., ‘ the powerful black wrenched the 
stocks asunder and went for the guard ; a Reform prisoner 
pulled him off, and thrashed the guard himself.’ 


CHAPTER LXXII 

The very ink with whidi all history is written is merely fluid prejudice. 

Pudd*nhead Wilson's Now Calendar, 
Tlicre isn’t a Parallel of Latitude but thinks it would have been the 
, Equator if it had had its rights . — Fudifnhead Wilson's New Calendar, 

Next to Mr. Rhodes, to me the most interesting convulsion of 
'^ture in South Africa was the diamond-crater. The Rand 
j^d’^elds are a stupendous marvel, and they make all other 
'gOld*fields small, but I was not a stranger to gold-mining ; the 
irVhlt was a noble tiling to see, but it was only another and 
variety of our Great Plains ; the natives were very far 
ifrbih being uninteresting, but they were not new ; and as for 
to)^s, I could find my way without a guide through the 
ippst, of them, because 1 have learned the streetsi, under 



. ''V,:-.- 

ImS^; m tow&s just Hk^ &em laH 6t!%^ 


was.bwfaolly fre^h thing, a 
■! 11^ 'novelty; Very fevr people in the world 
diamond in its home. It has but three or four hom^\^|^^ 
world, whereas gold has a million. It is worthwhile to 
around the globe to see anything which can truthfully be 
;a novelty, and the diamond mine is the greatest and 
select and restricted novelty which the globe has in stock. 

The Kimberley diamond deposits were discovered aboufS 
1869 , 1 think. When everything is taken into consideraticj^‘| 
the wonder is tliat they were not discovered five thousand year^ 
ago and made familiar to the African world for the rest of 
For this reason : the first diamonds were found on the suri^ceijr 


of the ground. They were smooth and limpid, and. in 
sunlight they vomited fire. They were the very things whichti 
an African savage of any era would value above every otiSerp 
thing in the world excepting a glass bead. For two or thtee 
centuries we have been buying his lands, his cattle, his neigh*^"; 
hour, and any other thing he had for sale, for glass beads.j?i 
and so it is strange that he was indifferent to the diamonds — for}/ 
he must have picked them up many and many a time. 
would not occur to him to try to sell them to whites, of coursbi^l; 
since the whites already had plenty of glass beads, and moreC 
fashionably shaped, too, than these ; but one would think that ' 
the poorer sort of black, who could not afford real glass, wpuid 
have been humbly content to decorate himself with the imitation,' 
and that presently the white trader would notice the thin^, \ 
and dimly suspect, and carry some of them home, and find out 
what they W'ere, and at once empty a multitude of fortune- ' 


hunters into Africa. There are many strange things in human/, 
history ; and surely one of the strangest is that the diamofid^} 
were allowed to lie sparkling there so many ages without exc|f4t 
ing any one’s interest. 

The revelation came at last by accident. In a Boer’s 
out in the wide solitude of the plains, a travelling sbran|^jt| 
noticed a child playing with a bright object, and was tolidl 
it was a piece of glass which had been found in the velt' 
stranger bought it for a trifle and carried it away ; and 
without hoi>our, made another stranger believe it was ^a 
monds and so got $ 12 $ out of him for it, and was as ploas^'(} 









! biad iloiie a li^^teatialmng,* Jn Paiiis th^ i 
sold it to a pawnshop ^ ji?ioip 60 i the pawn- ?, 
1fS;io a (^ountess for ^9<5,ooo, the countess sold it to 
^er for Jjl8oo,ooo, the brewer traded it to a king for a 
loin and a pedigree, and the king ‘put it up the spout'* 
l^l^ow these particulars to be correct. 

The news flew around, and the South African diamond- 
* ' . The original traveller — the dishonest one — now 

. that he had once seen a Boer teamster chocking 
waggon-wheel on a steep grade with a diamond as large as 
football, and he laid aside his occupations and started out to 
j||ihunt for it, but not with the intention of cheating anybody out 
Jjtt 25 with it, for he had reformed. 

matters more didactic. Diamonds are 
yVrfiot imbedded in rock-ledges fifty miles long, like the Johannes- 
burg gold, but are distributed through the rubbish of a filled- 
, ^ :ttp well, so to speak. The well is rich, its walls are sharply 
■ 46fined ; outside of the walls are no diamonds. The well is a 
'crater, and a large one. Before it has been meddled with, its 
^surface is even with the level plain, is carpeted with grass, like 
the rest of the plain, and there is no sign to suggest that it is 
, there. The pasturage covering the surface of the Kimberley 
crater was sufficient for the support of a cow, and the pasturage 
. underneath was sufficient for the support of a kingdom ; but 
the cow did not know it, and lost her chance. 

' The Kimberley crater is roomy enough to admit the Roman 
Coliseum ; the bottom of the crater has not been reached, and 
no one can tell how far down in the bowels of the earth it 
..goes. Originally it was a perpendicular hole packed solidly 
full of blue rock or cement ; and scattered through that blue 
ma^, like raisins in a pudding, were the diamonds. As deep 
V^jJ^wn in the earth as the blue stuff* extends, so deep will the 
^^jlijpl^onds be found. 

There are three or four other celebrated craters near by — 
miles in diameter would enclose them all. They 
i ’pwhed by the De Beers Company, a consolidation of 
1 properties arranged by Mr. Rhodes twelve or fourteen 


* 'From the Greek 


meaning * pawned it* 



sotne day, if the market shotild require it' ; 
f ; Originally the diamond deposits were the proper^ 

Orange Pree State; but a judicious ‘ rectification 
* boundary line shifted them over into the British territory 
C^pe Colony. A high official of the Free State told me 
^the sum of j^4oo,ooo was handed to his commonwealth 
compromise, or indemnity, or something of the sort, and thajt'fT 
he thought his commonwealth did wisely to take the mon^^' 
and keep out of a dispute, since the power was all on the one" ^ 
side and the weakness all on the other. The De Beers Coitfi* 
pany dig out $ 400^000 worth of diamonds per week, now. , The ¥ 
Cape got the territory, but no profit ; for Mr. Rhodes >! 

Rothschilds and the other De Beers people own the miries^ V 
and they pay no taxes. ’i’, 

In our day the mines arc worked upon scientific principles, , 
under the guidance of the ablest mining-engineering talelt ^ 
procurable in America. There are elaborate works fot‘ i 
reducing the blue rock and passing it through one process 
after another until every diamond it contains has been hunted J 
down and secured. I watched the * concentrators ' at work— \ 
big tanks containing mud and water and invisible diamoDdS-^ 
and was told that each could stir and churn and properly treat 
300 carloads of mud per day — 1,600 pounds to the carload—and 
reduce it to three carloads of slush. I saw the three carloads 
of slush taken to the ‘pulsators'and there reduced to a quarter 
of a load of nice clean dark-coloured sand. Then I followed 


it to the sorting-tables and saw the men ‘deftly and swiftly 
spread it out and brush it about and seize the diamonds ^ 
they showed up. I assisted, and once I found a diamond 
half as large as an almond. It is an exciting kind of fishii^!;; 
and you feel a fine thrill of pleasure every time you detect the 
glow of one of those limpid pebbles through the veil of 
sand. I would like to spend my Saturday holidays in tMt; 
charming sport every now and then. Of course there' 
disappointments. Sometimes you find a diamond which' is 
a diamond ; it is only a quartz crystal or some such worth^^iv 
Jliing. The expert can generally distinguish it ! 

precious stone which it is counterfeiting ; but if he is m 4^^^ 




V W « holds its" Dwn'j tf it is any^ng ds^ it is re- 
^»‘te Itowdar; I liked that experiment very much, and 
. not tirp of repetitions of it It was full of enjoyable 
l^ensions, unmarred by any personal sense of risk. 

'^ftre De Beers concern treats 8,000 carloads— about 6,000 
blue rock per day, and the result is three pounds of 
^^l^amonds. Value, uncut, ,5150,000 to ,$70,000. After cutting, 
^ toey will weigh considerably less than a pound, but will be 
four or five times as much as they were before. 

? ' i ^ around that region is spread over, a foot deep,* 

p.ivlth blue rock placed there by the company, and looks like a 
^ plowed fields Exposure for a length of time makes the rock 
.^ easier to work than it is when it comes out of the mine. If 
>: mining should cease, now, the supply of rock spread over these 
fields would furnish the usual 8,000 carloads per day to the 
, separating works during three years. The fields are fenced 
and watched ; and at night they are under the constant inspec- 
tion of lofty electric searchlights. They contain fifty or sixty 
million dollars' worth of diamonds, and there is an abundance 
of enterprising thieves around. 

In the dirt of the Kimberley streets there is much hidden 
wealth. Some time ago the people were granted the privilege 
' of a free wash-up. There was a general rush, the work was 
done with thoroughness, and a good harvest of diamonds was 
•gathered. 


The deep mining is done by natives. There are many 
hundreds of them. They live in quarters built around the 
inside of a great compound. They are a jolly and good- 
natured lot, and accommodating. They performed a war dance 
for us which was the wildest exhibition I Iiave ever seen, 
ibeyare not allowed outside of the compound during their 
of service-three months, I think it Js, as a rule. They 
oown the shaft, stand their watch, come up again, are 
,^P^^tched, and go to bed or to their amusements in the com- 
>'^^d ; and this routine they repeat, day in and day out. 

' thought that they do not now steal many diamonds — 

$^ssfully. They used to swallow them, and find other ways 
^ccaliiig them, but the white man found ways of beatina 
fm\r ,.TOrious games. One man cut his leg and shoved' a 



fine Wge diamond Chey 
';^lrq)ort it than to steal it, for in the former 
reward, and in the latter they are quite apt to 
^trouble. Some years ago, in a mine not owned by 
Beers, a black found what has been claimed to be ithe 
diamond known to the world^s history ; and as a reward Ij® 
was released from service and given a blanket, a horse, 
five hundred dollars. It made him a Vanderbilt. He 
buy four wives, and have money left. Four wives 
ample support for a native. With four wives he is wh<^lly||| 
independent, and need never do a stroke of work again. 

That great diamond weighs 971 carats. Some say itis asfj 
big as a piece of alum, others say it is as large as a bite o^^ock;v' 
candy, but the best authorities agree that it is almost exactly'^’ 
the size of a chunk of ice. But those details are not important j 
and in my opinion not trustworthy. It has a flaw in it, otheri^^se 
it would be of incredible value. As it is, it is held to be worth ' ' 
coo, 000. After cutting, it ought to be worth fromt], 
^ 5 , 000,000 to ^8,000,000, therefore persons desiring to ^ 
money should buy it now. It is owned by a syndicate, and y' 
apparently there is no satisfactory market for it. It is earning 
nothing ; it is eating its head off. Up to this time it has made 
nobody rich but the native who found it. 

He found it in a mine which was being worked by contract 
That is to say, a company had bought the privilege of taking, 
from the mine 5,000,000 carloads of blue rock, for a sum down / 
and a royalty. Their speculation had not paid ; but on the very ' 
day tliat their privilege ran out, that native found the $2,000,000 
diamond and handed it over to them. Even the diamond 


culture is not without its romantic episodes. , 

The Koh-i-Noor is a large diamond, and valuable, bet 
cannot compete in these matters with three which — accotdipg^’^ 
to legend — are among the crown trinkets of Portugal 
Russia. One of these is held to be worth $20,000, 
another, $2 s, 000, 00 j ; and the third, something , 
028,000,000), , ■} 

Those are truly wonderful diamonds, whether they exisf ^ ’ r ! 
jHOt ; and yet they are of but little importance by compariikiri' % 
with the one wherewith the Boer waggoner chocked Inrhedl' ^ 





if sx: . Vi' ■' . "" ^ 

. _ V.“?,*^ofofe;^#ed toi ^ 

1 ?77'^ cot^satiiMi Triai the man a*o MW tiie Boer do, 
» ‘ to mapeat which had occuned twenty^e^ or twfentv- 
m before I had my ta^ with him. He assured me 
that diamond’s value could have been ov« a billion 
^ believed him, because he had 
I ^VD^ twehty-seven years to hunting for it, and was in a 
to know. 

^ interesting finish to an examination of the 
laborious and costly processes whereby the dia- 
;|4 monds are gotten out of the deeps of the earth and freed from 
■ ‘“Prison them, is the visit to the De 

■r' Kimberley, where the result of 

^?'>^uei e’^^Triay, and weighed, assorted, 

;j..™}‘ed, and deposited in safes against shipping-day. An un- 

» “"accredited person cannot get into that place; 

, • tod It seemed apparent from the generous supply of warning 
tW prohibitory signs that were posted aU abou^ 

. accredited can steal diamonds 

there without inconvenience. 

rficfS! rj output-shining little nests of diamonds, 

““'^h nest reposing 

' XfToot “^hat day’s catch was abou® 

’ n«7 ^ of diamonds 

®’®®P counter; the 

^Iting money is ,$18,000,000 or $20,000,000. Profit about 
iP 1 2,000, 000. 

sorting— a nice, clean, dainty, 
and probably distressing employment. Every day ducal ini 
J'f* “d sparkle through the fingers of those young 

“ P®" *hey were when 
•i^B^e da^ *” morning. The same thing next day and 

beautifol things, those diamonds, in their native 
of various shapes, they have flat surfaces, 
.totodto ^rders, and never a sharp edge. They are of all 

dew-drop white to actual 
“d contours, 
‘^“sparont limpidity, make them looh 
*” ““dies. A very light straw colour is their 



co^o^e^ it '4em^;to^ ttmt 

^bpixiore ibeautM thaa any cut ones could i 
/collection of cut ones was brought out, I saw 
Nothing is so beautiful as a rose diamond with the lighir^^^;^ 
through it, except that uncostly thing which is just ,li^^|&^ 
" wavy sea-water with the sunlight playing through it and striidi^S 
a white-sand bottom. ^v; 4 S 

Before the middle of July we reached Cape Town and t|eff 
end of our African journeying. And well satisfied ; for tow^-^i 
ing above us was Table Mountain : a reminder that we 
now seen each and all of the great features of South Afrii^;(| 
except Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 1 realise that that is a large exoe|^|if 
tion. I know quite well that whether Mr. Rhodes is 
and worshipful patriot and statesman that multitudes bd[ieyo|^! 
him to be, or Satan come again, as the rest of the world account ^ 
him, he is still the most imposing figure in the British Em^e " 
outside of England. When he stands on the Cape of Good * 
Hope his shadow falls to the Zambesi. He is the only colonial 
in the British dominions whose goings add comings a^ ' 
chronicled and discussed under all the globe’s meridians, and ! 
whose speeches, undipped, are cabled from the ends of th^ 
earth; and he is the only unroyal outsidff whose, arrival in . 
London can compete for attention with an eclipse. 

That he is an extraordinary man, and not an accident , of 
fortune, not even his dearest South African enemies were 


willing to deny, so far as 1 heard them testify. The whole 
South African world seemed to stand in a kind of shuddering 
awe of him ; friend and enemy alike. It was as if he were 
deputy-God on the one side, deputy-Satan on the other, prO; 
prietor of the people, able to make them or ruin them by/his 
breath, worshipped by many, hated by many, but blasphented 
by none among the judicious, and even by the indiscrekji^ 
guarded whispers only. ; 

What is the secret of his formidable supremacy? 
it is his prodigious wedth — ^whose drippings in salaries 
other ways support multitudes and make them his int^^ft^ 
and loyal vassals ; another says it is his personal magni^d^ 
and his persuasive tongue, and that these hypnotise an4;13b#:)e 
chappy slaves of all that drift within the circle of their mfluehce ; 
another says it is his majestic ideas, his vast schemes fte 



|ui$ [pm^t'lSLXid ansd- 
^ spFbftd ^et biehiefitetit and her just^ 

pagan wastes of Africa and ms^e Inminbus the 
less with the glory of her name; and another says 
pints, tne earth and wants it for his own, and that the 
tibat he will get it and let his friends in on the ground 
ijiftoor is the secret that rivets so many eyes upon him and keeps 
vln^ in the zenith where the view is unobstructed 

% One may take his choice. They are all the same price. 

' One fact is sure : he keeps his prominence and a vast following, 

, 'iio matter what he does. He ‘ deceives * the !5tike of Fife— it 
is the Duke*s word — but that does not destroy the Duke’s 
.^loyalty to him. ^ He tricks the Reformers into immense 
^^trpuble, with his Raid, but the most of them believe he meant 
rwelL He weeps over the harshly-taxed Johannesburgers and 
makes them his friends ; at the same time he taxes his Charter- 


^ttlersf so per cent., and so wins their affection and their con- 
fidence, that they are squelched with despair at every rumour 
that the Charter is to be annulled. He raids and robs and slays 
, and enslaves the Matabele and gets worlds of Charter-Christian 
applkusefor it He has beguiled England into buying Charter 
wastcrpaper for Bank of England notes, ton for ton, and the 
ravished still burn incense to him as the Eventual God of Plenty. 
He has done everything he could think of to pull himself down 
to the ground ; he has done more than enough to pull sixteen 
; common-run great men down ; yet there he stands, to this day, 
upon his dizzy summit under the dome of the sky, an apparent 
. peinnanency, the marvel of the time, the mystery of the age, 
an Archangel with wings, to half the world, Satan with a tail' to 
the other half. 


. , I admire him, I frankly confess it; and when his time 

' ci^es I shall buy a piece of the rope for a keepsake. 






CONCLUSION . ■ 

1 have travelled more than anyone else, and I have noticed thatT,enn!^ V. 
the angels speak English with an accent. — Pudd^nhead Wilson^s < 
Cakndar* 

- * 

' 

1 SAW Table Rock, anyway — a majestic pile. It is 3,0|ib/ 
feet high. It is* also 17,000 feet high. These figures maybe/! 
relied upon. I got them in Cape Town from the two be^ -i!; 
informed citizens, men who had made Table Rock the ^tudy ' 
of their lives. And I saw Table Bay ; so named for its level-!! 
ness. I saw the Castle — ^built by the Dutch East I^ia;? 
Company three hundred years ago— where the Commanding . : 
General lives ; I saw St. Simon’s Bay, where the Admiral lives. 

I saw the Government; also the Parliament, where they , 
quarrelled in two languages when I was there, and agreed in ^ 
none. I saw the Club. I saw and explored the beautiful sea- . 
girt drives that wind about the mountains and through the 
paradise where the villas are. Also I saw some of the fine old 
Dutch mansions, pleasant homes of the early times, pleasant, 
homes to-day, and enjoyed the privilege of their hospitalities. 

And just before I sailed I saw in one of them a quaint old 
picture which was a link in a curious romance — a picture of i \ 
pale, intellectual young man in a pink coat* with a high black 
collar. It was a portrait of Dr. James Barry, a military surgeon ! 
who came out to the Cape fifty years ago with his regiment. 
He was a wild young fellow, and was guilty of various lund0 of 
misbehaviour. He was several times reported to headquarters 
in England, and it was in each case expected that orders woiiid^} 
come out to deal with him promptly and severely, but for 
mysterious reason no orders of any kind ever came baxi^"^ 
nothing came but just an impressive silence. This made;,hii3^'^; 
an imposing and uncanny wonder to the town. - 

Next, he was promoted — away up. He was made 
Superintendent-General, and transferred to India. 
he was back at the Cape again and at his escapades ondet^qte. ! 
There were plenty of pretty girls, but none of thewii 



‘ thfe^^ldget boW .of hfe Wit ; elddently he ' 


Aad' that 'was another marvel,' 
^^eo|^ |)uiszle, and made no end of perplexed talk. Once he 
in the night, on obstetric service, to do what he 
to a woman who was believed to be dying. He was 
j^Wpt and scientific, and saved both mother and child. There 
are other instances of record which testify to his mastership of 
j^ vhts profession ; and many which testify to his love of it and 
£ his devotion to it. Among other adventures of his was a duel 
of a desperate sort, fought with swords, at the Castle. He 
. killed his man. 


, The child heretofore mentioned as having been saved by 
' Dr. Barry so long ago, was named for him, and still lives in 
.^jCape Town. He had Dr. Barry^s portrait painted, and gave it 
to the^ gentleman in whose old Dutch house I saw it — the 
quaint figure in pink coat and high black collar. 

The story seems to be arriving nowhere. But that is 
because I have not finished. Dr. Barry died in Cape Town 
\ thirty years ago. It was then discovered that he was a woman. 

The legend goes that inquiries — soon silenced — developed 
the fact that she was a daughter of a g)^ English house, and 
that was why her Cape wildnesses brought no punishment and 
$ot no notice when reported to the Government at home. 
1 Her name was an alias. She had disgraced herself with her 
people ; so she chose to change her name and her sex and take 
a new start in the world. 


We sailed on July 15 in the Norman^ a beautiful ship, 
perfectly appointed. The voyage to England occupied a short 
totuight, without a stop except at Madeira. A good and rest> 
ful voyage for tired people, and there were several of us. I 
.a^Jenaed to have been lecturing a thousand years, though it was 
*:d^y a twelvemonth, and a considerable number of the others 
Reformers who were fagged out with their five months of 
‘ ^dtrsipn in the Pretoria prison. 

pur trip around the earth ended at the Southampton pier, 
bad begun thirteen months before. It seemed a fine 
iuid ikige thing to have accomplished — ^the circumnavigation of 
^his great globe in that little time, and I was privately proud of 
'it; ibr a moment. Then came one of those vanity-snubbing^ 
astronomical Reports from the Observatory-people, whereby it 





. ai!p%!^ fljat ajo&er great body of li^lsp 
;.jn the remotenesses of space which was travelling'^^l^j 
Which would enable it to do all that I had done 
and a half. Human pride is not worth while; there is t 
something lying in wait to take the wind out qf it. 



THE END 
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The World Went Very Well Then. With xa illustrations liy A. liOKUSTtKR. 
Herr Paulust Hi$ Rise, his Greatness, and hi*. Fall. | The Beil of St. Paurs* 

R r Faith ftnd Freedom* With lllustmtions by A. roRH<:TiBR and F. WApDV. 

Gall Hor Mina, &c With 9 Illustrations by A. Forestier. 

The Holy Rosa, A:c. Witli Frontispiece Iw F. RaRNard. 

^ noralfl* * ‘ “ * ' 


iHiistratod bo.nrds, iS each ; cloth limp, ar, df, Sach. 


AJmoral ot Lyonessa s A Romance of T^day. With 13 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 7 

St, Katharines by the Tovar. With za illustrations by C. Green. 

Verbena Camellia Btaphanotla, Acc. With a Fronti^iece by Gordon browns. 

The Ivory Gate. I The Rebel Queen. 

Beyond tne Dreams of A va ries. With la Illustrations by W. H. HVT>R. ' « 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. id. each, 

In Dsaeon's Orders, 5cc. WlthFrontlspieceby A. Foresiier. 

The Revolt of Han. I The Haster Craftsman* 

The City ot RefnLu. With a Fro ntispiece by F . S._Wii son. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Won. Cheap PoruLAR "* T idition. Medium 8 vq, id ; , ^dtlih, xt, 
A Fountain Sealed. With Frontispiece by H. G. BURcVsS. Crown Bvo, cloth, Ar, ^ 

The Charm, and other Di iwinc-room Flays. By Sir Walter BtEANT and Walter H,1^LLOCib ' 
With so Iliuiitratioiuliy CHRIS Hammqwp and JVLE GOODMAN. Crown Bve, cl^ gilt edges, Aa, 
Flfty^Years Ago. With 144 Plates aiid Wradcuta. “Crown 8vo, doth extra, sj. 

The Bulogy of Hlsdiard Jefforles. WiUi Portrait. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 6s. « . ' 

XiOndon* with 13 S Illustrations. Demy 8 vo, clc^, 74 . Ad. 

Westminster, with Ftched Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER, R.P.S., snd 130 IlUisf^pKfloo? hf , 
William Pj^EN and others. Demy 8 vo, cloth, 74. frf. < ” r 1 

Sir Rtehard Whlttlfiiftm. With Frontispiece. Crown Rvo, Inen, it.id, 

GaapaFd da Collgny* With a Portrait. Crown Bird, (Ut linen, jir, 64 


Meting F>«pantfis.', 

;; ^ . W>jp<.y^ qff St»«^ XiqiyfUl4^.^lo^M*i*«fitee%Srrt^^^ ' " 


HBETff^^^KTTiTi rrTKTWrnt 


As prmy as anci other German 

atotlM^ With Atfdltloiial Tiiles hr the Srpthort GRX»U»aii4 .W IfinitnitlQas by RichTES« Sqnar* 


EeHewr (Fitifik)»— rTiie Art of Amuslns: A CotleQtion of Graceful 

Atttp Oanli^ Tfrilo, ^z^t, and Ghar«<ics« Dlusttatlons. Ctoim htrot c loth ^« tra, 4 j, 6rf. 


Bennett (W« C.» LL.D.).— Son^ fp^ Sailors. Post 8vo, d. Jimp, a;. 


BKwlck (ThomM) and hla Pnpiia. Bv Austin Dobson. With 95 

^ UloWMitlions. Squaw 8vo, cloth (wtr^, 


Blerco <Ainbro8e).— Ill tbe Midst of Life : Tales of Soldiers and 

CivlUms, Crown Bvo, doth ektra, S'* i post 8vo, illtistratod boards, ex. 


BUI Nye’s History pf ttie United States. With 146 lllastratioas 

by K UPPER. Crown 8^0, cloth *xtra, «. 6 d, 


Bird (Edmond). — Diaty of a Citizen of Paris during ^The 

Tonor.' Translated and Edited by JOHN DM Vilueks. With e Photogravure Portraits, Two Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth, axx. 


Blackbttm*s (Henry) Art Handbooks. 

_ . .. n^ei* ^ . . opoeyenw HotM, Vol. ill.. iaMi.90. With 

beMtattiy Note*, ISTS-TO* Complote In 930 Uliutratlons. Demy Byo cloth, 

**»• *•* Oaliepy.itss-iaesL wuh B30 

*o!fv3f.S5»!u^aS5: aShfS . 

Osmyenov Motest Vol. l,. ISTr-SS* with Old naetan at tha National Oallary* 

300 IiluBtratlans. Demy 8vo, cloth hr. With xaB lUustratlum. »r. 6 d. 

emvaaorMotas.VoLii.,iS8a-87.with Iliastpatad Catalodna to tha National 
300 lUuiUations. Demy Svo. cloth, hi, OsJlapy . With 240 luusts. Demy dvo, cloth, ^r. 

TJia Itlaatvatad Gatalodna of tha Faria fliaon, 1887. With 300 Sketches, y. 


Blind (Mathilde), Poems by. 

Vha Saotot of MTaa. Crown 8vo. cloth, ^x. 

Dvamaa la Mini atnva* With a Frontispiece by F. Madox brown. Crown Svo, cloth, 5x, 
aonda and Boaaota. Fcap. Svo vellum and gold, sx. 

nivda of Fanada 1 Songs of the Orient and Ocader.t. Second Edition. Crown Svo, Ihien, Ox. net 

Bourget (Paul).^A Living Lie* TfRnslated by John db Villie^is. 

with special Preface ibr the Engtish EdiHon. Crown Svo. cloth, 3X. ini. 



Boyle (Frederick), Works by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., zr. eacli. 

&voafriaa of No-Kaal Land* | Camp Notaa. I Bavada Ufa. 

Brand (John).— Observations on Popular Antiquities; chieBy 

illustratlim the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitious, wUh the Additions of Si. 
HbNRY Ellis, end numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, tx. id. 


Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by. 

VlM^MUtarB Baadbopk of JUlnalona, Rafavanoai. Flota, and Btorlaa, Eighteenth 
'Tnousud, Ctwwii Svo, cloth extra, yx. id, 

JlnKhOn and fhata Voriia. WlUl tha Oataai Being the Appendices to * The Reader’s Hand* 
■ bbolt,'iWentely printed. Crown Svo, cloth hmp, sx. 
a, IH!Bt**y**F*y of Mfeariaai Imitative. ReaHstic, and Dogmatic. Crown Sro, cloth, ax* &f. 


Brewster (Sir David), Works by. Post Svo, cloth, 45. 6d. each. 

fejyid h than One 1 of the PbUosopher mtd Horn of tiie ChrhHmi. With Flgtesi, 
ofMmaa 1 Oalilbo, Tycho Brahe, and Kbplbk. With Portraits, 
t an' IlirtnMl KsHtte. with numerous IlUistiations. 


BHllat«Savarln.— Gastronomy as a Fine Art. Translated tw 

_ a. B.ANOBRSON.M.A. Pott SVo. hidM)Ou^ er. ^ 


•—Uncle Saiti at Homes With 91 lUpsHations. 

t, V* i cloth limp, ax, 6^ 








^ CHAttO 4i WlKDUg, III St. MatOa's UM, UaSMb W.«< 


BuchaiMti (Robert), Novels, &c., by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, jr. &/. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, lfc‘. each. 


VlM BlbMlow «f th« Sword. 

A Child of Mature. NVith trout i^.piece 
Cod and the Man. With n lUustiatiotibby 
Fred. Barnard. 

Vhe Martyrdom of MadelinOi With 
Frontispiece l>y A. W. Court:. K. 


iKive Me for Ever. With Fronifsfte. 


Annan Water. 


Voicdlove Maaoi. 


The Mew Abelard. I Baoh^ Bfne. 

Matt t A story of a Caravan. Whh Frodtiaplece. 
The Maeter of theMElne. With Fn^ojece. 
The Heir of Uhne. i Woman anE the Mime 


Crown 8vo, ciotli extra, ar. tut. each. 


Bod and White Heather. 


Lady Kllpatrloks 


The Wandering Jew : a Chribtnuib Carol. Crown 8vo, clolh, 6 s. 

The Charlatan. By Koui.Kr huc hanan and IIhnkv Murrav. Crown Btro, cloth, with a 
I'roimspiece by T H KojilNsc)iN. 6rf . post Bvo. pict ure ti oart ls, af.. 

Burton (Richard F.).— The Book of the Sword. With over 400' 

Illustrations. Demy 410, cloth extra, isy. ' 

Burton (Robert).— The 'Anatomy of Melancholy. With Transla*' 

tions of the QiioUtinns. Demy 8vo, cluth rxtrii, yj. 6 d. 

Melanc holy Anatomised : A n Abri dgmen t of Bit rion’s An a roMV. Post B vo, ha lf-bd. , ar. id, ^ 

Caine (Hall), Novels by. Crown 8 v 0 , cloth extra, 3s. td. each.; post 

8vo, Illustrated linards, sf i .uli , floih hn p, cj til. e'uh. 

The Shadow of a Crime, i A Son of Hagar. I The Deemeter. 

Also Librarv TDrifoN'^iof The Deemster and The Shadow of a Crime* set in n«w typa/ 
crown Uvo, and bound m^^urin with The Christian* nr. each 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).— The Cruise of the ‘Black 

Pri nce ’ Priva teer Pos t Bro, pii lure b-tarils. a , __j 

Captain Colj^net, Soldier of the Empire: An Autobio^^raphy. 

F.dited by LURliUAN LARCH KY. TrJiiblatcd by Mrs. LARLY. With loo lllustratiuiis. Crown 8vu, 
cloth , or tj(/ _ 

Carlyle (Jane Welsh), Life of. By Mrs. Alexander Ireland. With 

Portrait and F.iL!. tiiiile Le tter. Sin .dl demy 8v o, cl ntli c xiia, j s 6</. 

Carlyle (Thomas).— On the Choice of Books. Post 8vo. cl , 15. 

Correspondenoe of Thomas Carlyle and R. W. Emerson, 183 <- 187 a. Edited by 
C. E. NO R 1 ON With Pt^traits ^Two Vi»ls , i ic,«ii «vo. ilolh, 24^ 

Carruth (Hayden).— The Adventures of Jones. With 17 iTlustra- 

tioiia. Fcap . ^ o, clo th, v s. 

Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. Long fcap. 8vo, 

cloth, as. 6if. end). 

The King in Yellow. I In the Quarter. 

Chapman’s (George), Works. Vol. L, Plays Complete, including the 

Doubtful (iiiP',. -Vfil II , J’oeins and Minor *1 i.iii<.lMioiis, with 1 “,.iv by A f. S\VlNnURNh.--Vol. 
Ill , 1 r an»>latiuni of the Jliad and thlyssuy 1 hiet- VoK . i town Hvo, t lolh, ji. 6// vm h 

Chappie (J. Mitchell).— The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 

Donna. Crown Bvo, doth, -^i tn/, 

Ctiatto (W. A.) and J. Jackson.— A Treatise on Wood Engraving, 

Histo rical .111(1 Pr.if Ium I itli Th iptc r by II. t. HnuN, and 4so hue lllusts Laij^e 4tu, hall-leather, afij'. 

Chaucer for Children : A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. K. PIaweis. With 

8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. Crown 4to, cloth extra, 3.r 6rf. 

I ^ Chaucer fOJ^ Schools. ^rs 1 1 . R. HAVVt is Demy avo. doth limp, as 6^ ^ 

‘ Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Open- 
ings. By How Akl > S 1 A UN 1 UN. Edited by K. B. Wurm ALD. Crown Bvo, cloth, s t. 

The Minor Tactics of Chess 1 A Treatise on the Dcfiloyment of the Forces m oboiliencc to Stra* 
toy[ic Principle. Uy F. K. YoUNG and E. C. IlOWELL. Loiii: fcap. 8vo, cloth, sa. 6:/. 

The Haetlnge Chess Tournament. Contaminff the Authorised Account of the 930 Garner 
played A up -Sept . 1891;. With Aimotatinns by PiLLsnuRY, Lasker, Tarrasch, StbinitZ. 
SCUIFFERS, '1 LIUIWANN. BARnPirnrtN, lil.ACIvIlUKNi;, GUNSbLRG, TiNSr.HY, MASON, ailil 
Al.PlN ; Itioitraphii al bkctcho!, o the Chess Masters, ana^aFortrails. Edited by 11 . F. CHESHIRE. 
Crown evo, cloth. ?■ 6(/. 

Clare (Austin), Stories by. 

Fm the Love of a Itass. Post 8vo, illustrated t>o,irds as. ; cloth, sr. M. 

By the Big8 tbg iUgfi:} Tolvb and Sketches in South TyuedJo. down Ivo, buckrun, gM 





CffAtTO & W^iNDUS, til Si AUrtln'* Uite; UiUloil. ^ 


CHve^ (Mrs. Afcher). Novels by, t^ost 8vo, illust. boards, 25. each. 

PaM FwoU. • I Why Paa l Tag ro ll Km < d tdm Wtili. 

91®**^ (Ed war d, F.R^A.S.). — M yth s an d D reams, Cr, 8vo, 31, 

i^ates (Anne).— Rie’s Diary. Cro wn 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d . 

Cobban (j. Maclaren), Novels by. 

The Cura of Boula. Tost Hvo, Illustrated liuanls. 9 r. 

Tha Rad Bultan. ('rown Bvo, Uoth evtr.i. 3r (td. : post 8vo, Illustrated Iwaidi, at. 

Tha Burden of laabel. Crown Bvo, duih extra, -p Q,i. 

Coleman (John).— Curly : An Actor’s Story. With 21 Illustrations 

byj C Dollman. Crpwn 6 vu. picture cover, ij- 

Coleridge (M. E*).— The Sev en Sleeper s o f Eph esus. Cloth, is. Cd. 
C^ iiin s (C. piston) . —T he Bar S inis ter, Post 8vo, Wrds, 2s. 
Coiliiis (John Ctiurton, M.A.j, Books by. 

llluatratlons of Tannyson. Crown 8vu, cloi1iexir.i, Cs. 

Jonathan Bwif A llto;;rdpliical and Cniical Study. L rown Bvo, rioth extra, 8 jr. 

Collins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3J. tui. eacii , post Bvo. illustrated boards, at each. 


From Midnight to Midnight. 
Tranamigrauon. I 


I Blaakamlth and Boholar. 

You Play ma Falsa. | Tha YlUasa OomadF* 


Jasabara Daughtav. 
Tha Blaok Roba. 
Haart and Bolanoa. 

• I Bay No.* 

A Rqgua’a Llfa. 

The Evil Ganlua. 
Little Novels. 

The Legacy of Cala. 
Blind Love. 


post Rvo, illustrated bnardb, ss each 

Sweat Anna Page. I A Fight with Fortune. | Sweat and Twenty, f Francos 

Collins (WnWe), Nwels bj^ 

Crown 8vo, ..luth extra, many Iilu.tr itrd. u 6J each , post 8vo, picture hoards, ar each { 
cloth Iiiiip. M 6 r eaclt. 

*Antonlna. My Mlsoellanlaa. Jasabal*« Daughter. 

'Basil. Armadale. Tha Blaok Robo. 

'Hide and Beak. Poor Mlsa Finch. Heart and Bolanoa. 

'The Woman In White. Hlac or Mrs. 7 *1 Bay No.' 

'The Moonatona. Tha New Magdalen. A Rtwua’a Life. 

'Man and Wife. Tha Frozen Deep. The Evil Ganlua. 

Attar Dark. Tha Law and the Lady. Little Novels. 

The Dead Secret. The Two Deatlnlea. The Legacy of Cain. 

The Queen of Hearta. The Haunted Hotel. Blind Love. 

Mo Name. The Fallen Leavau. 

AJatked ' art the NkW LiHRAkv Lon iiiN a / itd , enttreh leset and bound in nen/rtjle, 

Popni AR llDiri'JNS. Medium h\^> <kf. «ach, cloth, ir c»rh 

The Woman In White. I The Moonstone. | Antonina. 

The Woman In White an J Tha Jffuonatona in One Volume, iik‘>'liuiu 8vo, duth, srr. 

Colman’s (George) Humorous Works: ‘Broad Grins,’ ‘My Night- 

COHii (.'lid ‘ lippcTb,’ &'r With laft* and FrciUmpiecc. i rown Rvo, clmh extra, qr. fii/, 

Colquhoun (M. J.).— Every inch a^oldier._ Post Bvo. boai^, 25. 
Colt-breaking, Hints on. By \V. M Hutchison. Cr. Bvo.d., 3?. fd. 
Convalescent Cookery. By Cather ine Ry an. Cr. 8 vq, Is. rcl.,~ iip 6 i. 
Conway (Moncure D.), Works by. 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Wiih n. Illiistratiuns. Two VuK , demv Svo, cloth, aSr. 

George W aahl ngton 'a R ulea of Civil ity. 1 caiJ 8vo, J.ipano so vH him. at tt 

Cook (Dutton), Novels by. 

Po*>t Svo. dlustr.ited boards, as. each, 

Lao. I Ph ul Foctar’c D aughter. 

Cooper (Edward H.).— G^ffory HamlitoiL Cr. 8vo, cloth, y 
Cornwall— Popiiiaf Roniances of the'West bf England; or, The 

Drolls, Traditions, .mil Superstitious of Old C<imwall (..olleited by kOBKK'l Uum, F.11.S. With 
two falcH Plates by (.j '.Ki. P CK^KSnANK. Lrown 8vo, cloth, 7J, td. 

Cot^s^ (V. Cecll),— Two Girls on a Barge7 WinTATlllu^rations by 

F. H I'OWNSl Nl>. Post 8vo, cloth, PT ftJ _ 

Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 

The Prophet of tha Great Smoky Hountalna. Pont Bvo, illustrated boards, as. 

HU Va niahed Btar. Crown Bvo, chrth <»xtra. y. A/ 

l^ram (Ralph Adams) t— Black Spirits and White, b'cap. svo« 





Crdlin (H. N.). Books by. 


Id flWMi^o. With sSlUustfRticnis W S. X^.. WOOD, Crovm Bvo. clotflf AA 
I. Crojirn tivo. cloth, ey. 


T«1«» of tl|4 Calipk. Crojirn' 

Tna HaaMMUMit A Ilranuu Crown 8v«. tt, 

Crlm (Matt,).— Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo,,cloth 

extra with a Frontispiece by Dan. Draro, jr. 6d. t post Bvo, illustrated iKwrds. ex. 

Crockett (S. R.) and others. —Tales of Our Coast. By S. H. 

Crockrtt, gilbkrt PARKER, Harolo frrdfric, 'Q.,' and w Clark Russell, with 
Illustrations by FRANK llKANGWYN. Crown Svo. cloth, y. Zti, 


Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by, 

each {post 8vo, illustrated boards, vt. each : cloth 1 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6 < 1 . 


Fretty 

A BM 
VUlade 


{host Bvo, illustrated boards, pt. each ; cloth limn. ox. Uf. cath. 

MIsb MaviUe. i Diana Barrin^on. A Family Llkanaaa. 

of Paaeaga* I Propar Prldo. | * To Let.*^ 

I TalM and Jangle Tragedies. | Two Matters. 1 Mr. Jervis. 


Married or Single ?f 
“ ILadyHlIdi 


Tlie Real 1 


Crown Svo, cloth extra. ^ M earh. 

I In' the Kingdom of Kerry. 

I Interference. | A Third Person. 


Beyond tlie Pale. Crown Bvo, bucLiam, 6r. 

Mlae Baimalne'e Past. 


at. Crown 8\o, buckram, gilt top. 6s. 


\ShAray* 


Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Series : The 

First, from *835 to 184^ ; the Second, from 1844 to * A Gathering of the Best Hu n®ur of 
Tkackeray, IIOOD, Mavhfw, Alhlrt smith, A’Beckett, Robert Brough, &c. With 
numerous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts W GEORGE CkUIKSHANK, Hinb. LaNDELLS. &c. 
Two Vola., crown Bvo, cloth gilt, jx. 6A each. 

The Life of Ooorge Cralkehanlc. By Blanchard Terkold. With 84 Illustrations and s 
Bibliography. Crown evo, cloth extra. 3J. 6d. 

Cummlna (C. F. Gordon), Works by. Demy 8vo, cl. ex., 8 s. 6 d. ea. 

In the Ilebindee. With an Autotype rrontisnlece and za Illustrations. 

In the Himalayas and on the Indian Plains. With 43 illustrations. 

Two Happy Tears In Ceylon, with illustrations. 

Via Cornwall to Bgypt. W'lth a Photogravure Frontispiece. Pe my Bvo, tlotli, js. 6A 

Cussans (John E.).— A Handbook of Heraldry; with Instructions 

for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., &c. Fourth Edition, revised, with 408 Woodcuts 
and a Coloured Plates. Crown Bvo , cloth_extra,_df. 

Cypies (W.).— Hear ts of Gold. Cr. Svo, cl., $s, 6 d, ; post Svo, bds. , 35. 
Daudet (Alphonse),— The Evangfelist; or, Port Salvation. Crown 

Bvo, cloth extra, 3X. M, ; post Bvo, illustrated boards, as. 

Davenant (Francis, M.A.).— Hints for Parents on the (fhoice of 

a Profe ssion for tlieir Sons when BtarUng in life Crown Bvo, clotli, xs 6if 

Davidson (Hu^h Coleman).— Mr. Sadler’s Dau£:hters. With a 

Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. Crown Bvo. cloth extra, sx. 6rf. 


Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. Svo, js. ea.; cl., 15. 6 J, ea. 

On* ThoiMona Medioal Maxima and Snrgloal Hints. 

MutMliy Hint! t A Mother’s Guide in Health and Dise.nse. 

Foods fOV tho Fat 1 A Treatise on Corpulency, and a Dietary for its Cure. 

_aida to Xiong Ufa. Crown 8vo, as . ; cloth limp, ax 6d. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited, 

with introduction and Notes, by Rev. A. B. G RQSART, D.D. Two Vols , crown Bvo, cloth, 3X. 6rf. each. 

Dawson (Erasmus, M.B.).— The Fountain of Youth. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, with Two lllustraiions by HUME NiSBRT, 3s. 6rf. ; post Bvo, illustrated boards, as. 

Do Guerin (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. S. Trbbutien. 

With a Mei^r by Sainte-Beuve. Translated from the ooth French Edition by JESSIE P. FROTH- 
INGHAM. Fcap. Bvo, half-hound, ax. 6ft. 

De Malstre (Xavier).— A Journey Round my Room. Translated 

by Sir HENRY Attivell. Post Bvo. cloth limp, 8f. 

De MiUe (James).— A Castle In Spain. Crown Svo, cloth extra, with 

a Fronrispiece, sx. Crf. ; post Bvo, Illustrated boards, ax. 

Deriw rrh^ : The BiuefBUmn of the Tarf: With Brief AccoanU 

•f TUB OAKS, Dy Louis Henry CVRZON, Crown 8vo, cloth limp, ax. df; 










^HATTO & WINDUS, iii St. Murtin’ft Une, London, W.C. 


Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), Novels by. « 

Pust 8vo, illustrated boards, as each. f 

Arohlo Lovoll. i A Point of Honour. 

Edwards (Ellezer).— Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 

of Curious (juauil, .iiwl Out of tlio Way Matters C heaper Fditiun. (.town 8vo, tluth, v 6*^ 

Edwards (M. Betham-), Novels by. 

Kitty. Post 8vo, boanls. ar , clotli, 2J 6(f | Felicia. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, ar. 

Es:erton (Rev. J. C., M. A.). — Sussex Folk and Sussex W'ays. 

With lutrofliKtiou by Rev Dr H WaCI', ami I'niir Ulustialions Lrown 8vo, clotl) extra, nr 

Egjrleston (Edward). — Roxy: A N ovel. Post 8 vo. illnst boards. 25. 
Englishman’s House, The: A Practical Guide for Selecting or Binlcl- 

liiKaHouse By C J RlClIAKD^ON C olourcJ 1 nintispiece and 5-14 lll»'?ts < r 8 vn. rlf ith, 6 (f 

Ewaid (Alex. ClTaries, F.S.A.), Works by. 

The Lin and Times of Prince Charles Stuart, Count of Albany (Thk YtM'Nr. FkptpX’ 
nhR). With a Poilrau. f roiMi 8vo, clotli extra. 71 6 d 
Stories from the State Papers. With Aiitotypc Fronti<:piece f rownSvn, riotli, 6r 

Eyes, Our; How to Preserve Them. By Jomn Brownmng. Cr 8 vo. is. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. T 5 y Samuel Arthur Bent, 

A M Fifth liditiuii, Revisod tind I iilaij*cd. f rowii R\o. cloth ovtra, 7r 

Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s (id e.Tch. 

The Chemical History of a Candle: l ci tun's delnriid boturc a Juveniln Audicnrp. Fditcd 
by Wit 1 fAM CROnKi<^>, I ( S tVitli luiiiirnui . Tllirtrntioiis 

On the VariouB Foroee of Nature, and their Relatione to each other. I ditml by 

Wll I lAM t HCK^Kt s, 1 < (, S. With IllllstlAtlons 


Farrer (J. Anson), Works by. 

Millta^ Manners and Cuetome. Cioun Rvn, rloth extra, 6s. 

War : Tlircc Hss.ivs, reprinted from ‘ Mllit.irv M.iuucts jiid ( iisloms ' Crown Rvo, i r. ; rloth, ir M. 

Fcnn (G. Manvilie), Novels by. 

Crown Rvo, (.loth pxti.«, 6 ii parh. post Pvo. illustrated lioards, pj each. 

The Mew Mletrees. | Wltneee to the Deed. | The Tiger Lily. I The White Virgin. 
A Woman Worth Winning. Crown Rvij^rUdh. ^ih top. fir. isfiorf/y 

Fin-Bee.— The Cupboard Papers: Observations on the Art of Living 

and Dinmfv. P(>st Rvo, doth limp, ac tuf 

Fireworks, The Complete Art of Making ; or, The Pyrotechnist’s 

Treasury. By Thom a^ Kt ni isit With Tfi? T1 ustratioiis. f mwii Rvn, cloth, s-r. 


First Book, My, By Walter Besant, |ames Payn, W. Clark Rtts- 

FHi c. r.KANM Aurv. Hall Caine, Ur of ge R Stw^. tUTDYARr* KirLiNG, A Conan Dev* p, 
M F BKAnPON F W RoniNSON, H RiOFR 11 AC.GAKO, R M. ItALLANrYNH, I ^ANfAVIM. 
MORLFY RoEFF'iS, I> CIIFIMIP MORRAV. WaRY CoRI I I.t, | K Jl l uMI, JOMN •'M'AN. p 
^\lNirR,BKHI IlAMI , ‘ g .• RoRFK I ItmiAKAN. and R L.SlKVlNSON Wuli a Tr. ( ■f.irj ‘'•ory 
byjHROMF K ll'KOMP, and iRr, Illustrations A New Lditmii Sni.ill deinv 810. art Imen 3» Oti' 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 

Little Eeeaye: Passatres from the 1 * tiers of Chart r<: T.amb Post Rvo. doth, as 6 d. 

Fatal Zero CrovMi 8\u, doth extra, ir fiu , p>'st Rvo, illintratcii bisird ., ..j, 

Post8\o, illustrated bonds, **7 cirh 

Bella Donna. I The Lady of Brantome* I The Second Mrs. Tlllcteon. 

Polly. I Never Forgotten. I fieventy-flve Brooke Street. 

The Life of James Boswell lo' Aiidunlt'fki iMi Tllusts Two \ cs , dnnn Svm, do‘ii, 

The Savoy Opera. With r,0 IHu tr.moiis and Portrms Cruvn Rvo, fi(V 

sir Henry Irving: Iwenty icsin at the I \CPUI11 Uitli Pi unit t idwuHio n , rli.iJi, ic 6if, 


Flammarion (Camille), Works by. 

Popular Astronomy: A General .Vseription of tne Hpaven-. 1 niuj.itrd bv J. FLt AKD OOP a, 
F R A.S With Throe Pl.ups and 28! Ulustraliniis Mediiiiu Rvo, (.loth, no 
Ura nia; \ Roinan» e Wi t h s? IHii(^trationA ( rowu fr o, rhMh f xt n, cs 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete Poems: Christ'.s Victone in 

Heavlln, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, Christ’s Triumph over Deith, and Minor Poems. With Notes by 
Rev. A. B. GFOSART, D-TX Crown Svfi, 1 loth ^c^rf^d^. y 6rf. 

jpofiblanqiie (Albany) —Filthy Lucre. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2 j. 


CHATfO & WlNDUS, lit Misrtia’tf Lail«. Undoit» W.C;* 


Forbes (ArcUbal(l).~The Life of Napoleon 111. With Photo- 

gr.^ ur ti Fruntisp i^e an d T li irty-s>\ fuU PA tfe T ll ustra Uon <. Demy 8 vo, c loth, ^ilt top, T 2 f. [y a .'ut^ 

Fo^iler (J. Kersley).— Records of Old Times: Historical, Social, 

Piditicat, Sportht;;, and A;;riciiltiiTal. With Kight full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, ioJ.6^.--Alsd. 
TAP hR COPir.S at aiJ. net^ 

FranciUbh (R. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ts M each; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, ts. each. 

Onft by One. | A Real Queen. 1 A Dog and hie ShadoVi 

Ropes of Sand. Illustrated 

Post 8 «o, illustrated hoards, ar each 

Queen Cophetua. | Olympia^ j Bomanc ee of the Law. | KlngorKnavd? 

Jack Doyle’s Daughter. Crown 8 vo, rioth. r»i*. 

Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2 s. each. 

Seth's Mother's Wlfe^ | The Lawton Girl. 

French Literature, A History of. By Henry Van Laun. Three 

Vols , doniy 8 \o. cloth ho,ucis, js 6i^ eaih 

Pry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities. Edited 

hy John La.ni Puhhshed ATinuciHy ( rown fivo, cloth, u. 6 if _ __ 

(iardenins: Books. Post 8vo, w. each ; cloth limp is. 6rf each. 

A Year’s Work In Garden and Greenhouse. By Oi oRr.ir (.tns’NY. 

Houeeliold Horticulture. Bv 1 dm and Ianf Ji ruolu. lllusUatcd. 

The Garden that Paid the Rant. Itj^To^rhKROt ])_ 

My Garden Wild. I’.v 1 kan. m i.. Hha ni tj;owii^8v.i, ejuth. pil^edgcs, 6s. 

Gardner (Mrs. Alan). --Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots: Being; 

the Njir.itiv** of .iMintirs TrivH .ind Sport iii Noriherii iniliju Witli nuinc>r(>us lllustratiuiis b> the 
AiitIii»T ^n(l !• 11 Ti)WN')I*N 1» I >i'iny 4 t<), h.ah-lioiiiii], jij. 

Garrett (Edward).— The Capel Girls: A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated 

Duiinh, sr 

Gaulot (Paul). — The Red Shirts: A Story of the Revolution. Trans- 

l.itcd by John df ViLl IVK*^ ^ith a I runlispii'cc by Siam W Wool) Crown Bvo, rioth. 3 J' 0^ 

Gentleman’s Magazine, The. is. Monthly. Contains Stones, 

AHu le'i upon I ilor.’Uure, Scionce, Biut'r.iphy, and An, and * Table Talk * hj Sv l\'ANMS UkHAN 
*1,^ lion nil /V.'ifWfs /Q} 1 ^ea}s \ifit in fUih Orrn , vr eaiH 

Gentleman’s Annual, The. Published Annually in November, is. 

_ ThojTitle^f the 1897 ANNUAi is The Seorei, of Wyvera Tower e. ByT w sj^kh.ht 

German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers (xrimm and 

T ran-il.it r (I b> l-DCAR Tam )K. \Vith Introdncttini ly JoUN Kb'^KlN, and aa Steel Plaics after 
_^rIiORnu CRUIKSHANK Siin.ire 8 vo. chitli, 6 > bi/ . gilt t-tlges , 7 J 0 1 . 


Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8 vo,cl , 3 s. td. ea.: post 8 vo, bds., 2 s. ea. 

Robin Gray. Wuh FrnntispuH ( I Loving a Dream* 

The Golden Shaft. ith r ro,<tts|>ierp | Of Jllgh Degree. 


J’o'.l <JV0 

The Plower of the Forest. 

The Dead Heart. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What Win the World Say? 


Fur the King. | A Hard Knot. 

? |ueen of the Meadow, 
n Paaturee Green. 


illustrated hniris 

In Love and War. 

A Heart's Problem. 
By Mead and Stream. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 


Fancy Free. 

In Honour Bound. 

Heart’s Delight. I Blood-Money. 


Gibney (Somerville).— Sentenced I Crown bvo, cloih. is td_ 
Gilbert (W. S.), Orig^inal Plays by. In Three Senes, 2 s. 6i. each. 

1 uf 1 1 PM Sl-Rfl 1 ■-oiUaiH', Tht Wh kc 1 Wuild -I’ygiii.ihnn and Lalatoa- Cliarir>— The frincesj — 
Tin l‘a!.i<r'ol 1 rutii- -'1 n.il ity Jiirj 

Thi* *'1 I I (Nil l{rr)ki*ii Ihart'i 1 iii'-.uj-oil- Swef»tlie.irts— (’.relcUen— IXiii Driirc— 1 oiu Cobb 

— 11 M S * Riiiafore ‘ — 'J hr Sun rrer- i ho Pir.itrs of Pciijiarco, 

Till* riiiKt) SrRH s ( (uncrlv mid fraiTLily- rogg-rrtv’s l-rtiry-Rosentranti and t.uilden«;iem— 
y iliancr— I'riTirp A Ida— 1 lie Mikadu K uddigort— The Yeoincu of the Ouard— -The lionJuhert— 
'1 hr Muaim-l''iik'.-“lJlolita _ 


Eight Original Comic Operas wntiru hv W S Giiiu-.kt. In Two Senec Deny 8\o, doth, 
at b'’ riih 'I In- FiH '51 four, II liny Tlit S.ircerer— H M S ‘Pinalore—riicriratcbufF«ii2anf.e— 
|t,’i nitht.—-Patiuu.c— Princess Ida— The Mikada— Tri.tl by Jury 
The SJ ( OND SLRiF'; cuiitainin|( 1 hedonflohers -The (.laiid Dukc-Thc Yeomen of the Guard-* 
llis Excellency— Utopia, Liniiled— Ruddigore— The Mouiiteliauks— Haste to the Wedding. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Birthday Booki Quotations foi Every Pay in the Year, selected 
from Plays by \V. S i;ir,nnKT set to Music by Sir A, SVLLIVAN. Compiled by AL&X. WAl'SONr 
Koya’ z6iuo, Japanese leather, sr. (kf. 



SHaTTO a WtNlH)$. ill «. AUrtnU Uae. Uncoil. W.& 


ailb^ (WllHam), Novels by. Post «vo. mustrated Ms., as. eadi. 

Sr.AMtiii*t I J«m«f Dukt* Oo«t«nnosf«Ve « 


Tlf« Wiamtd ot ilw Mountain. 


Qlanvllle (Ernest), Novels by* ^ 

' Croiim 8 vo, cloth exin, y fnl. each ; post five, illustrated boards, sj each, 

ffho Loai HalreM : A Tale of Love, battle, and Adveuture. With Two IHusiratioiw by H. 1 *I|SHKT, 
The 'Pouloker : A Romance of M.i’.honuland. With 'I wo Illustrations by iUiMP NlSUlil. 

A Valr Colonlut. With a I rontispiecc by biANLHY Wood. 

Thu Ooldun Rock. With a Tronii* luece by S TANt-KY Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, sr. M, 

JClUOf yarnn. Crown 8vo, picture mver, u.; t loth, u erf. , /j 

Taluu from the Veld. With 1 ivelre Illustrations by M. NiSitET. ( rown 8vo, cloth, y. 64. 

Qlenny (O^or^e).— A Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse : 

Practica l Advice as to the Mmiagonieni o f the F l ower , bruit , and Garden Post 8vo. i a. , cloth, ii. p w. 

Godwin (Wil i jam).— Lives of the Necrom a ncers. Post 8v o . cl , 2 5. 
Golden Treasury of Thought, The : An Encyclopiedia of Quota- 

TIONB. _Edlted by THKOrmRi: Tay lor. Cr own 8 v o, cloth gilt , fs M. 

Gontaut, Memoirs of the Duchesse de (Gouvernante to the Chil- 

clre n of F ran cel , 1^7^ iB.^6. Wnh I'wo Phot o gr.i'oires. Two V o ls , demy 8vo, cloth extra, cif. 

Goodman (E. J.).— Th e Fate of Herb e rt Wayne. Cr. 8vo» 35 . Cd, 
Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described fioin Antique 

Monuments. By LrNSI C,l'IIL ami \V KONM R. Lditcd by Dr. F. lUJUPl ER. With S4S Ulustra- 
tioiis. Largo crown Uvo, doth extia, js. Li. 


Grevllle (Henry), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, ilhiiit 


. , , ilhiM rated boards, ss. each. 

Nlkanor. Transhued by Lijza f. lhash. 

A Noble Woman. Trji><Jatetl b> alurrt P. Vanram. 


Griffith (Cecil).— Corinthia Marazion: A Novel, 

extra, 3f 64 ; post K\o, rtluMratcfl hoaids, sj 


Crown 8vo, cloth 


Grundy (Sydney).— The Days of his Vanity: A Passage in the 

Life of a Young Man Crown 8vo, rloth extra, y L4 , post 8vo, illustrated boards, ns. 

Habberton (John, Author of ' Helen’s Babies Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, us each ; clulh limp, ns. 64. each, 

Bniutea*! Bayou. I Country Luck. 

Hair, The: Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. J, PiNCUS. Crown Svo. ss. ; doth, ts. 64. 

Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. each, 

I The Serpent Play. 


Hake (Or. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. 

Mour Bymbole. I l«etfende of the Morrow. 


Malden Ecetaey. Small 4to. cloth extra, 8 j. 


Halifax (C.) — Dr. Rumsey’a Patient. 

Clifford Halifax, M.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, tr. 64. 


By Mrs. L. T. Meade and 


Hall (Mrs. S. C.).— Sketches of Irish Character. With numerous 

Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MACLISP, GiLBKBT, Uarvf.v, and GEOROH CRDIKSHANK. 
Small demy 8\n, cloth extra, yj 64. 


Hall (Owen), Novels by. 

The Track of a Storm. Ch 

Jeteam. Crown 8vo, cloth, gj 


Tlie of a Stom.^ Ch^er Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64, 


Halllday (Andrew).— Every-day Papers. Post Svo, boards, 2s, 
Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over loo Facsimiles and 

Explanatory Text By Don Felix pe Salamanca. Post Bvo, cloth limp, m 64. 

Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 

V. H. CREMBR. With aoo Illustrations. Crown Bvo. cloth extra, 4s. 64, 


Hanky-Panl , 

lianJ; Jj p. Edited by W. ] 

Hardy (Thomas).— Under the Greenwood Tree. Crown Svo, cloth" 

estrai with Portrait ana 15 Illustrations, sr, 64. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. rloth bmp, as. 64, 
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flertilai (Dr. Theodor).— Freeland: A Social Anticipation. Trans- 

lated by Arthur KanS OM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

HesBe-Wartesg (Chevalier Ernst von). — Tunlsi^The Lai^ and 

the People. With m Illustrations. C r own 8yo. cloth extra, y. M. 

Hill (Headon).— Zambra the Detective. Croiwn 8 vo. cloth, 6 i. ; 

post 8vo, picture boar d s, gr. ; t loth, ar 6tf. 

Hill (John), Works by. 

Traaaon- Felon Pos t 8vo , ooarrts. or, t Tho Common Anoeator* C ‘r 8 vo, cloth, y. ia. 

Hoey (Mrs. Ca she l).— -Th e Lover*s Cr eed. Post 8 vo , b oards, 2$. 
Holiday, Where to go for a. By E. P. Sholl, Sir H. Maxwell, 

Dart., M P., John Watson, Jank Harj.ow, Mary I ovhtt Camhron. Jusiin H McCar ihv, 
Paim, Langs. I. W (iRaiiam, J. H. Salikk, Phcere au-kn, S. J. Beckki r. L. Rivsrs Vink. 
and C !■ GORUON C um MING Crown Rvo. u ■ cloth, ts. M. 

Hollingshead (Joh n). — Nia gara Spr ay. C rown 8 vo, is 

Holmes (Gordon, M.D.)— The Science of Voice Production and 

Voic e Pr o— rvatlon. Crown 8vo , u ; rloth , IJ 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

The Autooret of (he Breakfhet- Table* iHustmtcd by J. Gordon Thomson. Po*;! 8vu, c loth 
hum, US. bti - Another Edition, post 8\o, c loth, us 

The Autocrat of the Break&et-Table and The Profeeeor at the Breakfaet-Table 

In CMie Vol Post 8vn, hall-hound, us . 

Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Lile of 

the Author, Portrait, ,in.cl aoo Illustrations Crown 8vo, cloth, 3* 6rf. 

Hood’s Wh ims and Od ditlee. W nh 85 Tllustnitions Bvo, h alf-om ind, us 

Hood (Tom).— From Nowhere to the North Pole: A Noah’s 

Ark-rolORiial IWarrativc. With as Bhislratn ns by W’ BRUNIONandl C Baknks Cr 8vr), cloth, 6 j. 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Hons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Life of the Author, Portraits, PacbUiiiles and 
lllustr.itio ns C rown 8vo, clot h ex tr a, 7r fat. 

Hooper (Mr s . Oeo.).-"T he Jlouse of Raby. Po.st 8 v o. board s, 2s . 
Hopkins (TI ghe ).— * ’J'wix^ Love and Duty.’ P ost 8 vo , boards. 25. 
Home (R. Hengist). — Orion : An Epic Poem. With Photograph 

Portra it by SUMMI RS. l_e(ith ItdiHoii jCmnii Rxo. rloih e>itra, 

Hungerford (Mrs., Author of ‘ Molly Pawn ’), Novels by. 

Post Bin, illustr.itf d boards jt e.nh . cloth limp, 2j 6// e.n,h 

A Malden All Forlorn. A Modern Glroe. | An Uneatiifactory LoTer. 

Marvel. A Mental Struggle. Lady Patty. 

In Durance Vile. 


Crown Bvo, cloth e'ctra, v 6<f. each; post 8vo, illmtrated Iwards, er etch ; clixlh Iiinp, sr M each 

Lady Yerner's Flight. | The Red-Houee Wytery. | The Three Graces. 


Crown Bvo. cloth r xtra, M each 

The Professor’s Experiment. With Proiihspien by ]<. j. wiiiii lkr. 

Mora Crelna. I April's Lady. I 

An Anxious Moment. | A P oi nt of Con sclenee. I 


Peter's Wife. 


Lovloe. Crown Rvo, cloth, 6r. 


Hunt’s (Leigh) Essays : A Tale for a Chimney Corner, &c. Edited 

by b tiwl'Nii OLLIkr Post Bvo, Iialf-botnul, zr. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

C rown Bvo, cloth extra, jr. tuf eai h . post Rvo. illii Crated boards, ar ^,^^h. 

The Leaden Casket. I Jl'^U-’i'pndemned. | That Other Person. 

Ttornloroft’S Model. Post Bvo, board*;, gj. | M rs. Juy®t._ Cr own Rv o. clotli extra, 3^ M, 

Hutchison (W. M.).— Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25 illustra- 

lionc Crown Bvo, cloth rxtr a, y 6 rf 


Hydrophobia : An Account of M. Pasteur’s System ; The Technique of 

his Method, and SlatiMn «i By R hNA UU SUZ OR, M U. Crown Bv o, clo th e^rn, 6^ 

Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe).— Honour of Thieves. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3! ?. 6 d, 
Idler (The) ; An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. Edited by J. K Jerome. 

NIK j«*-o 48, Ui. each No 40 and following Number:, ijr onch The first EIGHT V01.S., cloth, ss. each t 
^ < Ygl, 4111I after, 7^. each.— Cases for Bmding ij erf each. ‘ ' 


CHATTO A WINDUS, Hi St. Martinis Une, Londoit, W.C. ^ ^13 
V Impressions ^'Qie) of Aureole. Cheaper Edition, with a New Pre. 

fa ce. ^*obt 8vo, blu^ruse pripcr and cloth, ns. 6d, 

In door Paupers. By One of Them. Crown 8vo,*cloth, ^s. 6d. 

Innic^er’s Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler’s Manual. 

By J. Trkvor-Davils. Crown 8\o, is. , cloth, u. td 

frlsh Wit and Humour, Songrs of. Collected and Edited by A. 

Pi'RCKVAL Graves PosiI «vo, cloth hnip, =». 6J. 

Irvinj^ (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

By PhRCV FlTZohRAMJ. Witli Portrait Crown 8vo, ij ; cloth, iv C,f. 

James (C. T. C.). — A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. Rost 

8\ o, cloth linip, 1 \ 

Jameson (William).— My Dead Self, Post 8vo, bds ,2s. , cl , 2s. i>tt. 
Japp (Alex. H,, LL.D.).— Dramatic Pictures, &c . Cr 8v o. cloth. 5s., 
Jay (Harriett), Novels by. i’ost 8vo. illustrated boards, 25. each. 

The Dark Colleen. ] The Queen of Connaught. 

Jefferies (Richard), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d each. 

Nature near London. | The Life of the Flelde. i The Open Air. 

Also the IlAND-jtiADli I'Arni hiMTioN. ciowii Kio. buf krani, cilt top, dr. each. 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferlea. By sir Walter Bi-SANr. W’lth a Photojrraph Portrait. 

Crown Kvo, rli>tl) extr.i, fi' 

Jennilijirs (Henry J.), Works by. 

Curiosities of Criticism. F.' .rCvn. doth lu'in, 6it. 

Lord Tennyson l A I'lOi^raphirai si Pl-.h. With Poitr.ut. Post 8vn, Tj ; rloth, is M. 

Jerome (Jerome K.), books by. 

Btageland. W’lth 64 IllH-^tratioti'. by J Bl RNAPD P\RTRIPnF Fcap 4to, picliire cover, is. 

John Ingerfleld, lie With g IMust-. by A S llo' nand u H 1 1 .Ip 8i'ti, pu rov rj 6A 

The Prude’s Progress : A Couu liy by J. K ]m (imh ami I id n I'm 1 1 1’o 1 js. (. r Pvo, is td, 

Jerrold (Douglas).— The Barber’s Chair; and The Hedgehog: 

Letters. I’lm Bvo, pni.trd on I.Hitl ti ip< r .m<1 h,ill bouTuI, « 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by. I'ost 8vo, 15. ea. ; cloth limp, 15. each. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

Household Horticulture: ^ (..tr.sip about rioircrs ?llii-.t'itr d 

Jesse (Edward).— Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Post '■'I' I hitli liiiip.'vi 

Jones (William, F.S.A.), Works by. Cr 8vo, r) '^xtra, ys. brf. each 

FiPii^er-Rlng Lore: MisPh'ikI l .iml AikuIoUiI. With uchiI> 300 IllustraUans. Second 

I (ill Kill, Kovisrd ami J iil wy* li 

Credulities, Past and Present, liidmliiijr the Soi and Scimen, Muivrs, Tiilismani. Word and 
I,(tlor 1 )i\ in.itxMi, I'\( rLisuip ind llh* .• in,' »il Ahiiii.lK, liuJ., 1 Liiuk, 6i\.. VViih I roiltispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations: A Jli>.iiii\ K-ifciii.i W'nh 1.0 lliu'.ir,jti<iir. 

Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a llioHraiiluval Mtimur by \Ml I lAM GUI O'M). J tilled by I iiloncl fdJNNINGlTAM. Ihreo V’ol*. 

< rowu B\i’. (.Ii4b cxtia, uf t.ich 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. Translated by Wiiiston. Con- 

l.dni’ii'' ‘'lilt* Aiiii'inilirs of the b.MV',' .iiid ‘ Ihe W.ir^of the Jew:,.’ With 551 Illnslidtions and Mrips. 
Two , demy Bvo, h.ilIdjotiiKl, i.t. 6tf. 

kempt (Robert).— Pencil and Palette : Chapters on Art and Artists. 

Post 8vo. doth limp, I'r 6tf. 

jiCershaw (Mark). — Coloniai Pacts and Fictions: Humorous 

Skel' hep Po-t Pm', ilhistirited boards, ss. , iloth, b.f 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by. 

A Drawn Game. Crotni 8vo, doth, jr ed ;poiit Svo, boards is. 

Post 8vo, illustrated bonrds. eich. 

• Thg WOftPlntf of tbs Green.’ 1 Pofflpn's Slave. 


I BgU Bihn|rf 



i4 4 CliArro *t wiwiwa, m at. WtiwWir W.C. - 

icnlgiit twilliam, M.R.C.5., and Edwaid, 

JfrMlmtHl jj^pure t How to Get Mwt Bdge« from MedteW Advicq. Cr«^ y . 

Knljrlits (The) cff the Lion : A Homance of the Thirteeoth XentiM^^ 

Hfitb an Introduction, by tlia MARQUESS OF Loknb, K.T. Crown Bro, ctottf q»fa, ' ■ 


Luinb’s (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, inctfiding 

*Poetiy for Children 'and * Prince Dorui.’ Edited, wUh Notes and Introduction^ bp A ^H. 8HSP« 

HERD. With Two Portraits and Facdmlle of the ' Essay co Roast Pie.' Crown evo, detbn if* id* 
The BmiRys of BUOi Post Bvo, printed on laid paper and half>bouna, ox. 

Xilttlfl BMaiyai Bcetches and Characters by CHARLES JUaub, selected from Ids (iettersliy PRltcy 
PiTZCERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, «. 

The Dnuaiitie BBeaye of Chulei Lemh* ‘With Introduction and Notes by BranoBR MAt^ 
THEWS, and Steel-plate Portrait. Fcsp. 8 to, hiJf-bound. nr. 6rf. , 


State of Ireland, 1595. Fcap, 8vo, half-Roaburghe, nr. 


ST" 



Larwood (JacoS). Works by. 

Aneodotes of )Bie ClwrBrt Post avo, laid paper, half-bound , sd. 


gorenB lc Aaee dotes* 


Post 8vo, dotli liuip, nr. 6</. each. 

I ThestSrlcel Anecdot OB. 


Lehmann (R. C.), Works by* Post Svo, is, each; cloth, is. Otf. each, 

Harry Fludyer at Cambrldda. 

ConvePBattonal Hints for Young Bhootarat A Guide to Polite Taft. ■ 

Leigh (Henry S.) -^Carols of Cockayne. Printed on hand^made 

paper, bound in buckram, 5X. 

Leland (C. Godfrey).— A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 

Wit h dia grams. Cr ow n Bvo, cloth, $s, 

Lepelletler (Edmond). — Madame Sans-Qene. Translated from 

the Fren ch by John PS Vl LHE RS. Crown Bvo, dotli, ar. frf ; post Bvo. picture lionrds, gy. 

Leys (John).— The L indsay s: A Romance, Post 8vo, illust.bd9.,2J. 
Lindsay (Harry).— Rh^^a Roberts: 

Bvo, cloth, y. erf. 


A Welsh Mining Story. Crown 


Linton (B. Lynn), Works by. 

Crown Bvo, cloUi extra, 31. 6rf. each ; 

Patrlela Kanaball. J lone. 

Ttaa Atonamant of Laam Dundas, 

The Vorld WW Lott. Withm iiiiists. 

, The Ona 


Tba Behai of the Family. 


Post Bro, illustr^ed boards, 2s. each. 


)OSt Bvo, illustrated boards, sr. each. 

Under which Lord ? With la Ilhistratloiia 
* Hy Love! * | Sowing the Wind. 

Paaton Carew. MiUiuuaire and Miser. 

Msmy. 


With a BUkan Thread. 


Post Bvo, cloth hrap, sr, 6rf. each. 

Witch Btoviefl. I OnrMlveai Essays on Women, 

Praeahooting : Extracts from th e Works of Mrs. L.YWN 1 TNT ON. 

Dolola Evertom Crown Bvo, cloth extra, jr. 6rf. 


Lucy (Henry W.).— Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown 8vo. doth 

extra, y. 6rf. , post Bvo, lihtstrated boards, ss. 

Macalplne (Avery), Novels by. 

TarcBattaspa. Crown flvo, clotli extra, tx 

__ Brohan Winga* W'uh Six Illustratloos by W. J. HenwbSSV. Crown Bvo, cloth extra. Bi. 

MacCoil (Hugh), Novels 1^. 

Hr. Btrangor'a Boated Packot. Post Bvo, illustrated boards, w. 

Bdnor Whitlock. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, fa. 


Macdonetl (Ag nes).— Quaker Cousins. Post 8vo, boards, as. 
MacGregor (Robert).- Pastimes and Players : Notes on Popular 

Gahtes.^ Fost Bvo, cloth limp, ax. 6rf . 

' Mackay (Charles, LL.D.). — Interludes and Undertone's qt . 

Ml4lc at Twllijjht. Crown Byo, cloth txtrai Of, 









<< CHATTO Sl ^vinous, tii SU Martin’s Lane. Londoti. W.C. 

M^lock (W. H.), Works by. 

Tha Haw BapubllC. Post evo, piUure cover, sjr ; cloth litnp. 6if. O 

Tlia Haw Paul n VlPSlula : Positi^'ism uii an Iblaml. Post bvo, clbttli, us. 6 tf. f, 

A Romanea of tba Hinetaen tli Century. Crown Bv o, cluth (,s. , puat Svo, Ulust. boards, aa 
Poama. Small 410. parclinient. Bs. 

Is Lifa Worth Living? Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. o 

Mar2:ueritte (Paul and Victor).— The Disaster. Translated by 

FRHDEBIC Lees. Crown 8vo, cloth, •rj. r./. \Sh»itly 


Marks (H. S., R.A.), Pen and Pencil Sketches by. With Four 

Photogra vu res a n<t t-u Illvi MrHiuins. '1 wo \ u t dciny 8 vu. t lot fi, 

Marlowe’s Works. Including his Traoslations. Edited, with Notes 

and Tu trodu cti ons, by CoIdikI < rNNlNMl 'tM. Crown 8 vn. t loth Oi/ 

Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of William Giffokd, Edited 

by Col. O JNN INGH AAt (. iown Syo , c lo th PVt ra, y fa /, 

Masterman (J.).— Half’^a" Do zen Daughters. Post $vo. b oards . 25 . 

Matthews (Brander).— A Secret of the Sea, «S:c. Post 8vo, iHus- 

tr ated b oards, gr ; dot h hiiip, ja 67 . 

Meade (L. T.), Novels by. 

A Soldlar of For tuna* crown Kvft, cloUi. . po<^t 8\0. illustrated boardb, nr. 

Cibwii tivo, c loth. 67 

In an Iron Grip. I The Voice of tha Charmar. Wi.u t illustration^ 

Up. Rumaey'B Patient. Py T.. T Mi<auI' .imi (.i l^j•oKlJ iialii<ax, m ll 


Merrick (Leonard), Novels by. 

Tha Man who was Good. Poit &vo, picinr(* boards, 2r, 

Cl own 8vo, clolh, 3X oti each. 

Th i a Stag e o f Fo ola. | Cynthi a t A Daughter of t ha Phti ist ines. 

Mexican Mustang (On a), throu^'h Texas to the Rio Grande. By 

A t ^nd T Akm^'Y A\[nli 265 lllustr .ituni s. Crown Svo, cloth extra, jr 67 

Middlemass (Jean), Novels by. Post Svo, iliust. boards, as. each. 

T ouch and Co. J Mr. DorllU^^. 

Milier (Mrs. F. Fenwick).— Physiology for the Youngs or, Tho 

_ Hou se of L ife. Wuh nuni crn u!. Illustrations l*ost 8 vo. c loth liiiip, ar 67 

Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post Svo, is. each ; cloth, is. 6d, each. 

Tha Hygiene of tha Skin. W ah Oin ctious for Diet, boaps, haihs. Wines, &c. 

Tha Bath In DUeaseB of tho Skin. 

Tha Lawa of Life, and their Relation to DlaeaBOa of the Skin. 

Minto (Wm .). — Was She Good o r Rad ? Cr 8vo, is.; doth, is. 6d. 

Mltford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s each. 

The Gun-Runner: A Uomnnceof Zulul.md. With n Frontisuio., «: )>v S 7 ani,t Y J.. WoOU 
The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. Wuh ,i broiit)spu*i.r by si ^Nl t-Y L \Vuoi>. 

The King’s ASBOgal. itli biX lul' pug's lllustir'il.oiis by S I'A.VI I Y L ^V| u liJ. 

Ren ahaw Fanning’s J^est.^ U ith a iTi mmpuve b,- sr\NL?-v l . \VtK >i> 

Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by. 

Hatherooupt Rectory. Post hvo, lUutir.itpil boards. 2s. 

That Girl In Black. <'io\ui fi\u, iltiih, ir. i.; 


Moncrieff (W. D. Scott-).— The Abdication ; An Historical Drama, 

With .Seven liUlimirs Ijy IniiN Pl'n II , W g OhCH AHUSON, J. MaCVVHIKTJiK, Ct>MN 
R ^CBl 1 11 . iiul 'l OM CKAll \M_ linpenul 410, bti ukruui, ai i 

Moore (Thomas), Works by. 

The Epicurean ; anti Alc’phron. Po^t Kvo, Inir bound, ?< 

Prose and Verse; uiduding Supi.rrsjeti p.iss.it^esfroin tin mi.moirs of Lord Bykoti. Edited 

l»7 R H. StIhPHKRD \V nil Po rtnut ( luwn Tv ■>. clo th extt i. 71 6 

Muddock (J. E.) Stories by. 

Maid Harlan and Bobln Hood. \\ ith ]_> Illustrntion'. by S 1 aNLLY Wood. 

Raslle the Jester. Wiih I'ruutispiecf by Stanley wood « 

Young Loohlnvar. 

Post 8\ 0, illustrated boardb, cm each. 

Tba Dead Man's Baorat. | From the Boaom of the Radii* 

V«ir4 iwa )ir 9 n 49 rnu* rost 8ro, lUustratcd boards, ar . ) etoUh as. 60, 




CHATtO it WiNbUS, iti Liiii«r tondoil, W.C. 

Murray (O. Christie), Novels by. 

Crown Svc^lotli extra, ^aMs^ar^ach. 


I? 


Apodal F*tW. ’ [ Bob lBartln’iKUUlaG^^ 

Old Blazar’a Haro. Tima's Revangas. 

Cynlo Fortona. Lrontlsp. A Wastad Crlma. 

S y tha Oaia of tba Baa. , In Dlraat Peril. 

Bit of Human Mature. | Uount Despair. 

First Perso n BI ngular. 

The Making of a Movaltst t An Experuuent m AutoUu{/ra])hy. With a Collotype rortruli. Cr. 
8vo, buckram, 3J 6</. 

Hy Contamporarlas In Fic tion. Cr ow n Bvn, biKkram, y . 6d, 

A Capful o' Nails. Crown 8va, cloth, jr M. 

This jLlttla World. ( I own 8\o, rldiii, gilt t jp, 6t. 

Talas in Prose and Verse. With I rontis. hy aki miR lIoPKtxs Cr 8vo. doth, v 6<i [S/iot'ty, 


A Llfa'si Atonamaflt. | 
JoaaplBi Goat, ra lllu&tb. 
Goals of Fire. 3 lUubts. 
Val Btranga. 

Haartsa 

Tha Way of tha World. 


Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 

Oown ildih extra, 31 &•/. each, postKvo, illuvtratoil liodids. sr. edcli. 

One Traveller Returns. I The Bishops’ Bible. 

Paul Jonaa’s Allaa, A'C With Illnstrationci by A. Tuuk nr k uinUi Ntc.tji.Kr. 

Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

PobtSvu, illubtraieiiuudrJs eai'h , clwlh, s'- 'Sj/ r u h. 

A Gama of Bluff. I A Song of BUpence. 


NeWolt (Henr y). — Taken from t he E nemy . Fcp . 8 vo, clo th, 15 . td. 
Nisbet (Hume)rBooks by. 


'Bail Up.' 

Dr. Bernard St. Vincent, i’l 

Lasaons In Art. With 21 iilustritums ( 

Norris”(Wi E.)~N6veIs by. 


' fo, illustratf'd tii. rtlx, a*. 
I hoards, ji. 

|yt» lUiiIi t xlr.i, 


Balnt Ann's. Crown Bvo, cloth, ti. uf. • p<i«;t 8x'0. pichirt* I 
Billy Ballawr. With a I loniispit'ce hy 1*. II. Jowv.t nu_ 


0* Hanlon (Alice), Novels by. 

The Unforeaaen, 


n Uvo cloth. 3jr (ut. 


Post 8 VO, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

I Chance? o^Fato? 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

I A Last Love. 


Ohnet (Georges), Novels by. 

Doctor Rameau. 

A Welrd^GIft. Crown 8 iro. doth, -p (J . posthyo, piutiirc iKMnl*,, '■r. 

Oiiphant (Mrs.). Novels by. I’ost 8 vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

The Primrose Path. I Whlieladles. 

The Greatest Hairaaa In England. 

The Sorcereaa. CrowT i nvo, cloth, 3 . 1 . 6J. 

0* Reilly ( Mrs .). - P heebe^s Fortunes. Post hvo, ill ust. bo a rds, 25. 

O’Shaughfiessy (Arthur), Poems by : 

h'tjp 8 vo, cluihextr'i, 7 ^ t-J ts'-h 

Mualo and Moonlight. I So nga of a Worker. 

Lnyg of Franca. Crown Syo, <lc.t)i extr a, mi V f 

Oulda, Novels by. Cr. Svo, cl , 3s, bd. ea , post Svo. illust. bcU., 2s ea. 


Held in BondagSt 
Tricot rln. 

Strathmore. 

ChandoB. 

Cecil Castlemalne’s Gage 


Under Two Flags. 
Puck. I Idalia. 


Moths. I Plplstrsllo. 

In Maremma. i Wanda. 
Blmbi. I Byrlln. 
Frescoes. I Othmar. 
Princess Napraxlna. 
Gutlderoy. ' Ruffino. 
Two Offenders. 


Folle^Farlna* 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pasoarel. | Blgna. 

Two Wooden Shoes. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. I Frie; idshlp. 

A yillMd_Cummune. 

5qu.jre Rcu, cloth cxlr.i. sr iMch. 

Bltnbl. Wuh Nm.' Illu<;tration'. h^ CliMUNU II I'. 

A Dog of Flanders. iVc. V\iili .SixJlIustratioiK by hiiMi’NO II OAKKri r. 

Bar.ta Barbara. Sjjuan- 8vo. doth. 6f. , crown 8vo, cloth, v bd., post R\<i, illustrated boards, af. 

IVn't't AK I iiirioNS. Medium 8vo, &/. eadi , doth, ii. Odi h. 

Under Two Flags. | Moths. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, ‘.t'lectoTfroni the ouinA by F. Sydnkv Morris Post 

C\ . extol, - t'Hl AP Lui I ION. illustrated bonds, 2i 

(H. a.).— Thoreau : llis JLife and Aims. With Portrait. Post 

8vo. ilotli, Pi Uif. _ _____ 

Pandtirang Hari; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface by Sir 

Bari J l ri* l nr. Cro - n Svo, cloth, 31 6./ , pn .t 8vo, illijstidicil bo,irJs, 3T ^ 

Parker (Rev. J6seph,~ D.l>.).— Might Have Been: some Life 

Note ' Crown 8\ o, « loth. 6r 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. 

Introd^tioii «iiul Note*^ b y T M’t*K lP. 1> D 


A New ''J'rausldtion, with Historical 

_Postavo._clolh lltl lp, 2\ 


Piul (Margaret A.).— Gentle and S^lmple, Crown 8vo, cloth^ilh 

FrontLpicce cy Helen Paterson, 31. (ni . ; post Svo, illustrated boards, a 





Payn (Jam^^,. Novels by. 

Crptm SvQ, doUi extra* jr. $d. eaeti | 

vStftp'g^Wo^^^TjLCoiitaty FamtlF. 
&M« Blgoli ttaftn W«*iw MxUe«. 
i*y. j For Cagh Only* 

I Roof. 


),ar. eaclw ' « 

vSoGuton^iWara. ' Wltfc 
Vhg Mygtery of Mil 




A <!k»nfld«ntlal AJant. Whh n iHusts. 
A OraiM from a Thorn. WitJi tj Jllubt^ 




I <;ho WUl7 

Tho Burnt Million. 

Buhny Btorteg. i A Trylnf ^atlanl* 


Post 8vo illustrated onards, er. each. 


( 


Rumovong Btorlgg. I From Ballo. 

Tho Pogtop Bvotherg. 

Tho FainUy ScMe^aoo 
HOrrlgd Buioath Him. 

Bghtlnok'g Tutor. 

A Pupfeot Trgaaupg. 

Uko Fatbais X.lho Son. 

A Woman'g Vengoanoe. 

Carlyon’g Toar. ‘ '"~~ 

Hurphy'g Haiter. 

In Peril and Privation. With *7 illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, M, 

Mpt og from the * Mewg.* Ctown 8vo, portrait cover, ts . ; cloth, ir. firf. 

P ayne (Will). —Jerry the Dreamsr* C rown 8v^ cl oth, 35. id» , _ 
Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 6i. ea. 


Carlyon’g Tear. < CeclPe Trygt. 
“ -,er. 1 At Her Merey. 


The Cli^rda of Clyffe. 

Pouade Revmsd. 

The Beet of Huabande. 

Hidveg.^ _ I What He Cost R«s» 
Fallen Fortunea. I Kit t A Memory. 

A Prinoe of the Blood. 


^eh on Pegaaug. With lllastmtions. 

PegaeUB Re>Saddled. With Ten full pa^e Ilhr.tr.itions by G. ftlT MAURIUR. 
The Mueeg of Mayfair t Ver« de Soclute. Selected by H. C. Pf.nnf.ll. 


Phelps (E. Stuart) » Works by. Post 8vo, is. ea, ; cloth, is. 6 d. ea. 

Beyond the Gates. | An Old Maid’s Paradlee. | Burglars In Psaradlag. 
Jack the Fisherman, illustrated by C. w. reed. Crown 8vo, cloth, ij. 6rf. 

Phil May’s Sketch-Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. A 

New Editi on. Crown folio, doth, ax. Grf. ; 


PhIpAon (Dr. T. L.).— Famous Violinists and Fine Violins ; 

Historical N oies, An ecdotes , and Reminiscen ces Crown 8vo, doth, y, 

pfanche (J. R.), Works by. 

The Pursuivant of Arms. With Six nates and 009 TOustrations. Crown Bvo, cloth, yjt. Qd. 
Bongs and Poems, i8t9-i879. "With introduction by Mrs, Mackarnpss. Crown tvo, cloth, 6s. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. With Notes and a Life of 

Plutarch by JOHN and WU. L ANCHORNB, and Portraits. Two Vuls., demy Bvo, haU*bound xor. 6d, 

Poe’S (Bdg:ar Allan) Choice Works in Prose and Poetry. With Intro- 
duction by CUAR7 .es Baudelaire. Portrait and Facsimiles. Crown Bvo. cloth, ^s. Sd. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, Ac. Post Bv o. illustrated boards, 

Pollock (W. H.).— The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. By 

_Slr WaltbrBESAN T an d WA1.THR H . POLLOCK. With So Ulusttatlom. Cto wn Bvo. clo th g li t, ftr. 

Polii^k (Wilfred). -War and a Wheel : The Gx^co-Tur^kish War as 

Seen from a B' c ycle. With a Map. Crown Bvo, picture rover, u. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2 j. 

Porter (John).— King:5clere. Edited by Byron Webber. With 19 

fuU-paee and many smaller Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Bvo, cloth decorated, sftr. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust, bds., 2s, 

The Romanes of a Btatlon. | Tho Bonl of Conntoee Adrian, 


each. 

Ldrlan. 

Crown Bvo, cloth, ar. dd. each ; post Bvo, boards, is, eaoh. 

Ontlav and Lawmaker. \ Chrlettna Cha rd. With Frontispiece by W, Pacrt. 

8 :VS. Tvegasktoa. with B ninstrations by ROBERT SAU BBR. - Crown dvo, cloth extra, 3r.'6<l. ' 
nimat An Angio- Australian Romance. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Price (E. C.), Novels by. 

Cno^ Bvo. cloth extra, ,3r. &/. each : post Bvo. Illustrated boards, 2S. each. 

TalonCIna. I The Foreigners. | Mrs. XAnoasCes*s Rlvalt 

OeKlld. Post 'Bvo.Blustiated boards, gj, , ' 

Princess Ofsa.— Riadna : A Novel. Crowu 'Svo, doth extra, ai. 





I^ATIO gfc MtribfS W;d g t0 

fivetior(Kleb*r^A.)i,Woik^by. 


* tt&SSMTttttSttMk *C«wn^ do^ ^ 

»«jfes^,j2SL‘»lKSlSS!S^^^ «r. 

&c. With numerous Ittutfratioitfi. Crown Evo, dotE extra, fix, 


urJ VlllWMMl of .»» 
raiM MBi Woata «f 


iWovkOEl. Crown 8vo, IX. 


Fcyce, (Richard).— Miss MaxwelFs Affections* Crown 8vo, cloth, 

with Frotttii^l^e by HAL Ludlow^ y. firf.; post 8ro, tllustrated boards, ax, 

Rmbqsson (J.).— Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B. Pit- 

MAW. With 10 Coloured Plates and 63 Woodcut Tflustratloivs, Crown 8yo. cloth, y. firf. 

Randolph (Lleut.-Col. George, U.S.A.).-Aunt Abigail Dykes: 

A NoTef. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^r. M, — . 

Read (General Meredtth).^Hi5toric 5tadies In Vaad, Berne, 

end Savoy, With 51 fuU-pagc lUustrattons. Two Vols , demy 8vo, cloth, aSx. _ 

Readers (Charles) Novels. 

The New CoDectod LtpRARY limTION, eomt^ete in Seventeen Volumes, set In new long primer 
typBi printed on laid paper, and degantly boifnd tu ciotli, price 3X. 6el. each. 

a. Fog .Voaingtoiii and Obxloilo Jolm- 7- Love MeJUttlo, Lovr md Long. 
■lonoT^^ 8. Vhi^aMo Mattvlago. 

~~ ~ ~ ~ 9. Ovtflltli Oaani 

VoalPlOF* 


8. Fho Oioliihov mnd tho Howth. With s 


Preface by Sir WalTUK Bi^SANT. 

4. 'It is KswsF.Voo Lots to turn 


ig.» . 


S. The OouFoe of True Itovo Sower Off 
Bun Bmootli} and Blnglshefurt uid 
Dooblefeee* 

4 The ButoblnfropliF of a Thief i Joeh 
of ail Traoesj A Hero and a tf ar- 
tyr( and Tho Wandering Hair. 


Put Yoursolf In Bis Plaod* 

Z2. A Terrible Temptation* 

13. A Simpleton. ^ 

14. A Woman-Hatsp, ^ ^ ^ 

xs. Tho Jilt* and other Stories; and Oos 

Stories of Ban and other Animals* 
ifi. A Perilous Beoret. 

17. BSadlanai and Bible Oharaotsrs* 


In Twenty one Vohtwes, post 8vo. Ulustrated boards, ax. each, 
f Christie Johnstons* Hard Cash* I . GvlSlih Oaunt. 
Xiate to Mend.' Foul PluF* LTui Y< 


Peg Woffington* 

‘It Is Never Too 

The Course of True Love Never Did Run 


The Autobiography of a Thief { Jaek of 
all Trades ; and Jamas Lambert* 

Xiowe Me Little. Love Me Long* 

Tho Double Msurrlstge. 

The Cloister and the Hearth* 


Foul Play* I Put Youraslttn HIsPlaeo* 
A Terrible Temptation, _ 

A Simpleton, i The Wandering Heir* 
A Woman-Hater. 

Slagletaeart and Donblefaoe. 

CM Btosloeof Man and other Animate* 
The Jilt* and other Stories. 

A Pe^lmu Secret* I Readlana* 
POPUI.AV Editions, medium SvOjfiJ. each . cloth, ix. each. 

•It Is Raver Too Late to Mend.* t ^he Cloleter and the Hearth. 

Peg Wo ffington! sad Chartstle J ohnstone* 

It le Hever Too Late to Mend' and The Cloister and the Hearth in One Volume, 
mediUBi 8vq, cloth, sx. . ■■ 

‘ ' ‘e Johnstone. WlthFrontlsptoce. Choicely primed In HIxevlf sMe. Fcap. 8^*o, half-Roxb.ax.fiJ. 


^eg WoSInirton* Choicely p^ted in Elzevir style. Fcap. 8va half-Roxburg/io, sx, M. 

The Cloleter and the Hmu^. Irr Four Vols., post 8vo, with an Introduction by Sir WALTKR BB< 
SANr, and a Frontispiece to eadi Vd., S4X. the set. 

Bible cnaraeters* Foap. 8vo, toatimrette, ix. 

Seleetlons from the Works of Oherlee Beadei. With an introduction by Mn. Alex. Irb- 
LAND. Crown 8vo, buckram, with Portrait, fir. ; CHEAP El>l i lOM, post Bvt>. cloth limp, ar. 6^. 


Riddell (nirs. J. H.), Novels by. 

Wotrd Btorlos. Crown Svo. clo th extra, ar. firf . ; 1 


t, 3f. 6<f. ; po^t evo, illu strated boards, ax. 

Post 6vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 

The < Uninhabited Honss. 


9%s Prince of Wales's Garden Party* 
The Mystery In Palace Gardens* 


Fairy Water* 

HerMothei^ Darling. 

The Nttu'e Curae* I idle Taloe* 


Rfmmer (Alfred, Works by, Square Svo, cloth gilt, 75 . 6d, each. 

'^r Old Cwntij ToiSttS. 'With si, riustrailons W the Author. 

Bamblee Round Bton and Harrow. With so ninstratlons by tlw Author. 

AlmniBngland with Dickons, with $8 lUutfrations by c. a. Vande rh oov and A. RibWEV. 

Rives (Ainetle)*— Barbara Bering* Crown Svo, cloth extra^ y, ed, 

' post-Ero* Pluftratcd boards, ex. 

Robinson Critsoe. By Daniel Defoe* With 37 Illustrations by 

CgQRCB CRttXK^^ifAVK. Po'itgvo, h.ilf-cluth, ax. ; cloth eytm, gi ft edgos, ox. 

Roiibisott <P* W,), Novels by* ^ < 

Women are Stsaade. FottSve. fflushrated boards, w, 

Tlw Handn of ju9^ Crown 8vg. doth «ti8, ax. 64 1 post Evo, lUastpited boards, ea 

fhgwwfiwwihgnwit* Cfown8vR,cMih^,^, 





CHATTO ^ WINDU5, iii St. Martin*! Lane. London, W.C. 


Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each. 

The Poeta* Blr4i. I The Poete* BeiMs. 

The Poete end Natural Reptllee, Flehae. and Ineecta. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral Reflections. IVith Notes 

and an Introihictory Essay by SAIN FF-BhI’VF. PostSvo, cloth limp, 7s 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The: A List of the Principal Warriors who 

came from Nornmndy wiLh W'lTliain the ( onqueror, 2066. Pnnted in Gold and Colours, %s. 

Rosen jrarten (A.).— A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 

lated by W CtiLT,r n-SANUAHS. Wnb 630 Ilhi<>trations. Crown Svo, tlotli extra, ji. 6J. 

Rowley (Hon. Hujch), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. each.' 

Pnnlanai Riddles and Johee. With numerous Illustrations. 

MorePunlana. Prorustlv inn'll mtod. 


Runciman (James), Stories by. Post Svo, bds,, 25. ea.; cl,, 25. 6d. ea. 

Bhlppare A Bhellbaoks. I Grace BalmalCn'e Bweetheart. I Bohooln B Boholare. 


Russell (Dora), Novels by. 

A Country Sweetheart. Crown 9\n, cloth, v. , post 6vo, picture boards, u. 
The Drift of Fate, crown V' o. cloth, 


Russell (W. Clark), Novels, &c., by. 


('row'll 8vo, cloth extra, v h , post Svo, illustrated Imards. sr each , doth limp, as.Sft each. 

Round the Galley-Fire. The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, 

In the Middle Watch. An Ocean Tratfedy. 

On the Fo’k'ale Head. My Shipmate Louise. 

A Voyatfe to the Cape. Alone on a Wide Wide Bea. 

A Book for the Hammock. The Good Hhipj Mohook.* 

The Mystery of the ' Ocean Star.* The Phantom Death. 


Cron n Bvo, t loth, e « h. 

The Tale Of the Ten. With 12 lllustra- I Is He the Man? I The Convlot Bhlp. 

tioii^ by tx. Mon ihAKi). | Heart of Oak, | The Last Bntry. 


Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 

Crown 8i'o. doth p\tia. fui. pirh , postAro, Illustrated board's, is each. 

A Fellow of Trinity. itli a Note by oliviir Wendi i.l IlOLirr-p and a brouHxpiece. 

The Junior Dean. | The Master of St. BenedloVe. I To Ula Own MoetMh 

Orchard Damerel. 1 In the Face of the World. I 


Vc Ip 8vo, cli>Ui boards, » 61/ ciirh. 

The Old Maid's Sweetheart. I Modest Little Bara, 


The Tremleit Diamonds. Crowfn R« o, doth extra, (ui. 

Saint John (Bayle).— A Levantine Family. A New Edition. 

( town Rvo, I loth, 31 


Sala (Cieorge A.),- Ciaslij^ht and Daylight. I’ost 8vo, boards^ 2s. 
Scotland Yard, Past and Piesent : Experitjnces of 'I'hirty-scven Years. 

By F'X-C hicf Iii^pLctyr t AVANAt.lI. Post Pvo. illiistMtcd lioards, is . tloth. ar lal 

Secret OuL The : One Thousand Tricks with Cards ; with Entertain- 
ing b xpt'niiieiits in Drawing room or ' White’ Magic. ByW . II. C.KLMIM4. ith 3(H) Illustration';, Crown 
8\p, f loth extra, 4r. 6ii. 


Seguin (L. (J.), Works by. 

The Country of the Passion Play fOberammergau) and the Highlands of Bavaria. With 

, M-i]) riinl 37 Ilhistr.itinns ( rown hvn, i lulli t-xlr,) ji (>,/. 

Walks In Algiers. Wi'h 1 w U Mups <ina in llliistrrilioii'.. ( ronn Bvo, < hjth extr.!, fir. 


Senior (Wm.).— By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Sergeant (Adeilne).— Dr. Endicott’s Experiment. Cr. 8vo,3s. 6d. 


Shakespeare for Children: Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

With Illustrations, coloured and plain, by J MdYR .SMi t H ( rowii 4to, cloth gilt, 3.r. firf. 

Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School LiCs, 

the Gameb and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of tke Time. By WlLClAlf J. ROiys 
Litt-I). Y/kh lHustratloni. Crown evo, doth |dlt, 34, 
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Shar p (W iil iam) . --Ch ildren of To-morrov. Crown 8vo. clot h, 
Shelley’s (Percy ~B^she) Complete Works in Verse and Prose* 

Editcxl, rrefa^d. and AnnoMted by R. HfiRNR SHHPilFKn. Tive Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, sr. 6d. each. 

Works, m 

Vol, 1 . latrodurtion by ihn Editor ; Posthumous Friijments of Margaret NMchol-^on ; Shelley's Corre- 
spoTldenre with Slorkdale; The Wandpniig Jew; Oueen M.ib, with the Notes, Alastur, 
and other I’oems, KoMlnut and Helm . I*roniethciis Unbound; Adon.iis, &c. 
t, IT. Liioii and ( ^thii.i The < enci, Julian and Maddalo; Swellfout the Tyrant; The Witch of 
Atla!., hpipbyLhidiuii: Hellas. 

Ill rosthiiiiious Poems; I'he Masque of Anarchy ; and other Pieces. 

ProM Works, in Two VoIik 

Vol. J. The Two Rom.imes of /aslroezl and St Irvyne the Dublin an <1 Marlow Pamphlets ; A Refu* 
tation of iVisni , 1 etters to 1 en;h Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 

„ II. 1 h** Essays , I. etters I rum Abroad . TnnisUtions and hriigmeiits, edited by Mrs. SIIELLCV. 
Willi a Hiugiapliv oi Shelley, and .in Index ol the Prose Wuiks 
_ Also a few LOpies of .■» l.sRi.F-FAfj^S. l iDl 1 IO N, 5 v ols ,, eloth, ^aj. M. 

Sherard (R. H.).— Rojirues: A No vel. Crown* 8vo, cloth, 

Sheridan ((ieneral P. H.), Personal Memoifs of. With Portraits, 

and t'.icsiiiiile'; 1 wj WjIs . tieiny ftvo, elotli, 24.^ 

Sheridan’s (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 

Aiicr dot< s InLliulinK Ins Dr.«iialic W rituigs, his Works m Prose and Poetry, 1 ranslations, Si>8ecbc!», 
and With 10 lllustr.ilions Lronii Jivo, tloih, y fui. 

The Rivals, The Bohool for Boandai, andather Pii\s Po:>t gvo, half-bnnnd, sr 
Bherldan's Gomadles: The Rivals and The Bohooi for Scandal. Edited, with an Intro- 
ductioii ,md Notes to ea< h PI.i>, .uni .i Hiogroyhicdl bketch, by llKANUKK MMltlKV^. With 
rih tralioiis Demv fSio, Ji.ilf [Mn hiiieiit. y. r 

Sidney’s (Slr Philip) Complete Poetical Works, including all 

tliofp lit ' Ar- ricln ' Wiih Portnit, Memorial Intruduitiou, Notes, &c., by the Rev. A. 11 . CbOiARI, 
IJI) I lirtM V(jt. , 1 lown Pill, cloth li ii.iril , y (mI eaih 

Signboards : Their History, inclnding Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

li'-iM.irk.d le I li ti-iftei',. 1 ?V 1 1 ' <>l! Laimvw) 1> ,md JOHN LAMDRN IIOITI- V. With Coloured i roiuis 
piece and 94 llhi'ti.nioii'. i nvin n, Jolli » Mn, 74 Oif 

Sims (George R.), Works by. 

I’ll .t 3 io, ilhislraled bo-ird-., ar rarh cloth hnip, ar. bd each. 

The Ring o' Bells. Dramas of Life. M itli 60 Illustmtlons. 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs. Memoirs of a Landlady. 

Mary Jane Married. My Two Wives. 

Tlnkletop's Crime. Scenes from the Show. 

Zenli : A dr. u-. Story, Ac. The Ten Commandments: Stones 

Tales cf TO'day. 

r'r,i\.*n Pro. ]iu turf* Olver. ir ca'li rloth, rr ^uf c.irh. 

The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: being Rcrtvliugi. ami Kecuauo' in Pro<ie and Wm 

b» !♦*» U 1! lion Ills invii W.mUs |i\ t.L'MU.UK Sim*. 

The Case of George Candlemas. I Dagonet Ditties. (I un 7V«! AVyin ) 

Rogues and Vagabonds. AN^wTduion Crown .doth, firf. 

How the Poor Live; md Horrible London. 

Dagonet Abroad. Cioiviikwi, tioiii, ;r p.istSio, 

Sister Dora: A Biography By Makgaket Lonsdale, With Four 

llhistr-ilions Oimiiv "m, jiutiito in\i r, 4./ . Lluth, 

Sketcliley (Arthur).--A Match in Gie_Dark.J_J;o;£8v(), a5. 

Slang Dictionary (The) : Etymological, HiMoncal, and Anecdotal. 

Crown S10, , ’.‘'ill pxtn, ( 1 b,r _ 

Smart (Hawley), Novels by. 

Crown 8ii>. ijcth 3s bi r.icli , post 8vo, pitlurc bo.irds. sr fneh 

Beatrice and Benedick. I Without Love or Licence. 

Crown rinili, ui' ea< h 

Long Odds. | The Master of Rathhelly. I The Outsider. | A Racing Rubber. 

The Plunger. P. .i p.'*, j t> tur#* b-iirds .'r 

Smith (J. Movr), Works by. 

The Prince of Argolls. M Uh 1 m Iliustratin««!. po^i gvn, cloth evtr.1, •^r. 67 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. iVith imrmTous llhistr.itloiis. Po». t Bvo, cloth. 6r. 

Society in London. Crown 8vo, is . ; cloth, 15 . td. 

Society In Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 

from Count I'Ai’T \ A^ll 1 to i ’i oiing l^rench ibplonwt thr own 8vo. c loth, 6 j ^ 

ScTmerset (L ord Henry). — Son gs of Adieu. Smal l 4(6, Jap, vel., 65. 
Spalding (t. A„ LL.B.).— Elizabethan Demonology: An 

pn the kelipf m Existeptp at Dcv;)p. Cftwn 3 vq, cjoth rttn, Zx> 
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(Aig«nidii C^, Works, by. 

Work* of I A 8tad|^ pt >^fcOlwmPk» Crown Sro^iy. 

Bun Ml 



Fcap. 8 ? 5 ^. 

“ Crown flvo, 6«. 

Crown Rvo, 7s. 

Flksr S&KiBii. Crown 

SFCONO Si- k IKS. Crown 

_ _ Third SF-R iFs. Cr.evo,?^, 
k Bunrlne. Crown 8vo, un. cd. 
Trayrecly. Crown 8vo, Ui. W. 

> Matlono* Crown 8vo, 6s 

jnan. (.s'« Voi. ii. of g. Chap- 

,MAl?iS Works.) Crown Rvo. jr. 6rf. 

Unav* and Btudias* Crown 8vo, 1ST. 
X#i 4 Blibei|SI A TrnKedy. Crou'ti Ryo, Cs, 

A Mold on Charlotte Bronte. Cr. svo, Ar. 


SottM of the BhVli 
Btudlee i ' 


I In Bon 


B*eeMieABalladi 
Bontfe hefbre Bv 
Bothvellt ATrai 


Swell 

of 

•eorde Cl 


_ IrownSvo, 6 t. 

.>ng, Ctowrt 8vo, 7S. 

Mary Stuart: A Tratpsdy, Crown 8to, «#. 
Vrleeram of Xtjroneaee. Cmwn ^o, 9T 
A Century of ktoundele. Small 4 to. ss. 

A HUdsommer Holiday. Crown Svn. 7s. 
Harlno Fallero : A Trapcdy. Crown (tru, 6 j. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Crown tvo, 6s. 
Miscellanies. Crown ftvo 
lioorine : A 'I r.igcdy. Crowm 8vo, 6r. 

A Study of Ben Jonson. Crown Svo, 71, 
The Bisters: A Tra^dy. Crown 8vo, 6 t. 
AstvopheU &c. L rown 8vo, 7s. 

Studies In Prose and Poetry. CrBro, pr. 
The Tale of ^len. Crown 8yo, js. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours; In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 

of Consolation, ano in SearLli of a Wite. WiUi RoWt.ANl>.*iON'S Coloured Illustrations, and Life of the 
Author by J. C. HOITHN. Crown 8vo, clolh extra, js. 6d. 

Talne’s History of English Literature. Translated by Henry Van 

LaDH. Four Vuls , small demy Bvo, cloth boards, jot.— POPULAR EDITION, Two Vols., Iarg0 crown 
$vo, clotli eatra, isf. 


Burlesques of 


Taylor (Bayard). ~ Diversions of the Echo Club; 

Modem Wr iter s. Foot Svo, d oth lim p, g.r. 

Taylor (Tom). — Historical Dramas. ContaininR ‘Clancarty/ 

'Jeanne Dare,’ ‘Twixt Axf and Crown,* ‘The Fool's Reven{fe, * Arhwrurht's Wife,' 'Aimc Bolcyn, 
rioth c ftra, 7s. 6d. 

e Plays 11 ay also be h-xl separ itely, at rr. each. 

By H. J. Jennings. Post 


Tennyson (Lord) : A Biographical Sketch. 

Bvo. porti.iit cover, rr , cloth, it Od 


Thackerayana : Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece and 

Hu ndreds oT bke tches by AVii.I.iam MakE PCACR THAC KI KaY. Crown Bvo, cl o th extra, .3T 6rf. 

Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A. S. Krausss. 

With 340 illustrations. Post Bvo, doth, it 6rf. 


Thiers (Adolphe). — History of the Consulate and Empire of 

France under Napoleon Trand.ited b>' 1 ). FOKliEb C AMPUPKl and JOHN STEUBING. With 36 Steel 
Pintes. I* Vols , demy Bvo, tlorh extra, ijiv each. ' 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. Cr. Svo, cl.,3f.6rf.ea.; post Svo, 2s. ea. 

Thu yioUa-Play«v. I Ppoud Malfiiu. 

CMUalda. Post Bvo, illustrated bo rds, st. 

Thomson’s Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Xntro- 

duction liy Ali aw Cunningham, and 48 Illustrations. Poat Bvo, half-bou nd, us. 


Thornbury (Walter), Books 

Thu Life and Correepondenoe of J. H. W. ? 


, . Turner. WiHi Fight Illustrations in Colours and 

Two Woodcuts. Now and Revis ed Edition. Crown Bvo, clo th, gr. td. 


Old Btoriee Re-told. 


Po&t Bix) illustrated boards, sr, each, 

I T ale s for the M arlnee. 


Tlmbs (John), Works by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ys. 6 d. each. 

The History of Clubs and Club Life In London: Anecdotes of Ita Famous CoAeO'houses, 

Hosteirtes, and Taverns. With 4a Illustrations. 

Mi^g iiw pi Booentrlos and Booentrleltles: Stories of Delusions, Impostures, Sportinff Scenes, 
- "Eccentric Artfcas, Theatrical Fblk , arc. With 4B Illustrations. 

Transvaal (The). By John de Villiers. With Map. Crown Svo, if. 

Trollope (Anthony), Novels by. 

^ Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 6 d. each ; post Bvo, illustrated boards, v. each. 

tt'BSiawHiB*** Mow* I 


RNM 




The Lan d-Leaguers. 

Post Bvo, illustrated Imards, sr. each. 

I The Amerloaa Beaator. . 

Iiton of C ranpere. | John Caldlgate. I Marlon Ba; 


(FrucM E.), Novels by. 

CroMi 8ro. cloth y. SA Mch t post Sro. Illii.tiitcd boards ». etch. 

UllsSlilMevMitIwSM. I ■MUM t 
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Trollope (T. A.).— Diamond Cut Diamond, jg^ost 8vo, illust. bds., as. 
Trowbridge (J. T.).-“Farnell’8 Folly. Post 8vo, Ulust/Loards, 2 s. 


Train's (Mark) Books. 

Crown 8 VO, doth extra, y td. earh. 

Tha Choice Works of Kark Twain. Revised and Correct* d tlirouj^iout by the Author. VT'f 
1 lie, Fori). lit, .lud luiuierous Illustrations 

RoushlniC It ; .uni The Innocsnts at Home, With ar.a ll’iistr.itiotis by K. A. FK.vbUK. 

Th« American Claimant. WuhSi Illustrations bv IIac HUKbi aitctoiikera 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 Illustrations bv Dan' br.\Kj). 

Tom Sawyer, Detective, Ac With Pliotof;ra\ urc I'ortrut 

pildd'nhoad Wilson. \\ ith Portrait and llllustrations by Lopis Lt.<) rt- 

Mark Twain’s Library ^ Humour. With 107 iliu .tr.itious b> L. v\. K^mlcb. 

frown 8vo, rluih rxtia, -jt 6rf each, post Svo, picture boards, ss Cfich. 

A Tramp Abroad. Wnli '^14 Illustr.itions 

ThS Innocents Abroad; or, Ihc Nen Pilqrim s Progress With 234 Tllustiaiions (The Two bhil* 
iintrhi.Uii'ii) i.,eiitirli d Mark Twain’s Pleasure Trip.) 

The Glided Ay{e. lU M \KK. TWMN and C 1) WNitNhK W ith 212 lllustratuus. 

The Adventures or Tom Sawyer. With m lliustraiions. 

The Prince and the Pauper. v\'ith ityi Illiistratious. 

Life on the Mississippi. AVith UlMstr.uioii'. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. Avuh 1 T 4 iiUisir.-iimns by n W. Kfmtu k. 

A Yankee at the Court of Kln£ Arthur. With jm lliustfatious by IMN liCA,?u. 

The Stolen Whlto Elephant. 

The AltOOO.OOO Bank-Note. 

Mark Twain’s Sketches. iv>st 9vo, ilinstrntril bo. mb. ?* 

Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. \\i:ii Twelve liiustr.'itions by r. V. DV Mond. 
C rowii Svo, (loth 6r. 

More Tramps Abroad. Crown 8vn, doth, gilt top. 6r. 

Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). —Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 

(lutli extra, 3.r. tti , post Svu, tlliistr.ili d lio.iitls 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by. 

Crown Bvo, clutli extr,i, 3? 6 <i p.ich , post Svo. ilUi3tr.itcil bnards, ar each 

Lady Bell. I Burled Diamonds. | The Blackball Ghosts. 

Post illustrated b'siuli, 2r rndi 

What She Came Through. The Huguenot Family. 

Cltoyenne Jacqueline. Noblesse Oblige. 

The Bride’s Pass. Beatity and the Beast. 

Saint Mungo's City. Disappeared. 

The Macdonald Lass. With F ion ii' piece. Crown 6vu, cloth, 31 6J. 

The Wltoh-Wlfe* Crown 8, (», cloth, p <k{ 

upward (Allen), Novels by. 

A Crown of Straw. Crown 8vo, i loth, 6f. 

frown Pvo, doth, tti. each , jiost Kvn, picture Iioardd, 2( esi'_h. 

The Queen Against Owen. I The Prince of Balhlstan. 

’God Save the Queen I* a T.ile of '37. crown fevn, doccraU'il < over, rr ; riolh, cr. 


Vashti and Esther. By ‘Belle* oiThe Woild. Cr. 8 vo, cloth, 35. GJ. 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.).— The Scorpion: A Romance of Spain. With 

a 1 iuii(lspicct> ( rown Bvii, ilolh i-xtri, is Ld. 


Walford (Edward, M.A.), Works by. 

Walford’e County Fa..illleB of the United Kingdom (1B98b rv.(it,ihiing the ivieent, 
Piiith, Marri.igf, bdiuaiion, ,’fec , of i-vmo lUMd^iuf 1 ainilies ib(ur lleiib, Uflu os, Addieitscs, Clubs, 
Koy.tl dnlli trilt, 5ot. , 

Walford'e Shilling Peerage (189B). Containing a Ll:.t of the House of Lords. Sicotch and 
Irish Peers, A'r t'ino, cloth, ir. 

Walford'e Shilling Baronetage (1898). Containing a T ist of the llaronels of the United 
Kingdom, Iiiogr.ipluc«l Notices, Addresses, &(,. 32 . 110 , i.lotli, iv 
Walford'e Shilling Knightage (1888). ('niuanimg .1 last of the Knights of the United 
Kingdom, Biograpincal Notices, Addresses, Ac 32 »io, cloth, 

Walford'e Shilling House of Commons (1098). Cuntaiuiug a List of all the hloniUrs of the 
a New P.'irliament, their Addresses, Club., &c. 3211 ) 0 , cloth, ir. 

Walford'e Complete Peerage, BaronetMo* Knightage, sad House of Commons 
Royal samo, cloth, gilt edges. ^ tAt fnu. 
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Waller (5. E.).— Sebastiani’s Secret. With Nine full-page lllusi 

tratiDns t>y the Author. Crqfh Bvo, clot h, 

Walton ant Cotton’s Complete Angler; or. The Contemplative 

Mnn’s Tiecroati'jn. bv JZaak Wai ton . .»nd Iiistruii.ioiis Ui>%v lo Ai)i; 1 e. for a Trout or C.ruyUnif in n 
clear Stream. % uHARr i s C.onoN ^\lth Memoirs ami Notes by hir Harris NICOI.AS, and 6i 
lilustmtio im Cr on n Kvo, ilnth aiUi'|ue. 71 6,^. 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by William 

M. ROSSR T ri. Wnh Pori mt. Crown fiv o , 1 i.ind>roade paper am i biu k ram, 6 j. 

Ward (Herbert), Books by. 

Five Years with the Con|{o Cannibals. With 92 Illustrations. Royal (tvo. cloth. 141. 

My Life with Stanle y’s Re ar G uard. With Map, l>o st evo , is. ; cloth, is. 

Warman (Cy).— The Express Messenger, and other Tales of the 

Rail C rown Svn. loth 

Warner (Charles Dudley).— A Roundabout Journey. Crown 8vo, 

_ *^^*^*^^ extra, tu 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures 

and SrnK Prin'ivI on pni'crEcni by 14 m. as. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Boots. A Fardmile, Includini; Queen F.llzabeth’s Si^na* 

tiiro (iml llu* < .riMt SimI i*? • 

Washington's (George) Rules of Civility Traced to their Sources 

and Rt ^li)r(d hv MoNfM’PH O (’onwav Ft.ip avo, J.ip.inpst‘ vellum, firl. 

Wassermann (Lilltas) and Aaron Watson.— The Marquis of 

Carabas. R ust R,''i. illu'.^Mtoil bnarrU, 'j. 

Weather, flow to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

Rv i W rouv ith Ten Illustr iimjus I mwn 8v o, 1 1 ; ciolb. ?<■ 6 ^. 


Westall (William), Novels by. 

Trust-Money. Pi)'>t illustr.noil Ivord^, ar ; club, as. 6ii. 

Sons of Belial. Croun 8vu. «)>>th exir.i. v 

With the Bed Eagle: A Koni.mrc of thr- Tv ml Crown Rvn, cloth, 

A Woman Tempted Him. Crown 8vn, clotli, K-ilt top, 6t [SAer-f/y 


Westbury (Atha).— The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook: A Ro- 

inanro of M.innlaud (. rown R\o, 1 loth, <W 

White (Gilbert). —The Natural History of Seiborne. Post 8vo, 

_ pnn^d ou_'uul paper iiul h/lf^ouml. a*. 

Winiaiiis~ (W. Mattieu, P.R.A.S.),' Works by7 

Bolenoe in Short Chanters. (‘mwnPvo, cloth extra 71 fuf 
- A Simple Treatise on Heat, IlluMraiinns Ciown 8vo. ax. 6A 

The'Chemtstry of Cookery. Crown 8\ o. i imh e^tr.!. br 
The Chemistry of Iron and Steel Making. ( rmvn pvo, doth extra. 9.1, 

A Vindication of Phrenology. With rorir.nt ami 11 lllusts D^iny 8vo. rioth extra, tat. 6 / 1 . 

Williamson (Mrs. F. H.).— A Child Widow. Post Svo. bds. , si. 
Wills (C. J.)r Novels by. 

An Basy-golng Fellow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3c. 6rf. 

His Dead Past, t lown 8vn. cluth, 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), Works by. 

Chapters on Evolution. WUh i!-;o IHn'-fr Ition-. Crown Svo. t Inlh •‘Xtra, 75 6rf. • 

Leaves from a Naturalist's Note-Book. Pt'st kvo, iImM hmp, 6/ 

Leisure-Time Studies, wnh lUu'.ti.ttnms Crtiwn Hvn, ibitli ■ vm, bt 
Studies In Life and Sense. \Viib mmn^rou'. Illustrations t row n Bvo, doth px*rx fir 
Common Jlocldents: How to Treat Them, u'ltii iliustia'ion^. (. iohti hvo, ly. , cloth, » fii-f 
Glimpses of Nature. With lllusli.itions Crown h.-. I !ntb rxlr.i. if tiif 

Svinter (John Strange), Stories by'. Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 

2f '■nch lIi t! h"-'!., a. C'/ pauh. 

Cavalry Life. I Regimental Legends. 

Cavalry Life and Reghnental Legends. Lissarv l T)^■lc^v. ipt m nrw 'jne in'! l a-l 

somHv bound Cro'.n R/n. tluih, ^ a*/ 

A Soldier's Children. Wiiii 34 lllu;,tratinns b> F G Thomson and H Sicari iiarov Cr'^•vn 
8vo, cluih fxtrj, 3t. firf. 

Wissmann (Hermann von). — My Second Journey through 

Bfluatorlal A f rica. W ith 9a Ilhistr atinns Prm y Kyo. cloth. >6 t 

Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories by. Post Svo, boards, 25. .each. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard. | The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
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Woolliw {Celts Parker).— Rschel 'Arastreiu:; l.ove‘ and 

otogy» Post $TO. illustrated Iwards, ,8.r. ; cloth, af. 6rf. 

^4lglit (Thaiiias)7 Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extiC'jw. 

ViM Cttrteatara History of ^s Oooitfss* with 400 Caricatures. Squibs, 4 re. 

Htetdpy of Owpleaturo and of ilia Orotasoao In Art* Xiitorati|ri|> JiaidSt«Mf'aiid 
Paintms* Illustratcdl^F. W.1 >aikholT.RS.A. »nq 
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THBaPICCADILLY novels ' . 

tivMy o» Nmi^Simany lUQatrat«d, crown 8vo, etnth extrUf 3s. 6d. each, 


M. ALLG 

Uy aiUNT ALLGN. 

The Ctreet Taboo. 

HQClei. BwiiaTesq’fl Daughtet. 

DacheM ol PowyalajaA. 
Blood Royal. 

Ivan Oreet'B llaiter> 

B#^a])ie. TlSe^^allywag. 

I Jibrtal OoU. At ICarket Tglue. 

Tehte of sham. Uiider Sealed Orderi. 

By MARY ANDERSON. 

Othello’e Ooo^tlon. 

^By K>WIN L. ARNOLD. 

fhjraUiaflioetticlan. j Oonitable of fit NichoUi. 

By ROBBRT BARR, 
b a Steamer Chair. 1 A Womaa laterreaea 
from Whoae Beame. | Revenge I 

By PRANK BARRETT. 

The Wemaa of the Iron Bracelet* _ 

The Sartlaf Scandal. I A miiaing Wlt&e**. 

By *BBLLE.' 

Yaihtt and EAker. 

By Sir W. BBSANT and J. RICE. 



The Oa«>tainB' Room. 
All la a Qarden Talr. 
Borotliy Foriter. 
BaoleJa ~ 


The World Went Very 
WeU then. 
Ohildrenof QlbeoB. 
Htfrfantag. 

^ Faith and Freedom. 


_ftCaU SerHine. 

ThaSovolt of Man. 

By AMBROSE BIERCE. 

In the Ittdat of Ufe. 

By PAUL BOUROET. 

BUCHANAN. 
Shadow of tho Sword. The New Abelard 
Aadld of Mature. Matt. | Rachel Dene. 

«0d and the Kah. Uaiter of th i Mine. 

MartiTdom of Madeline The Heir of Llnne 
Rove Me for Ever. Woman ud the Man. 

Red and White Heather. 


Fouriove Manor. I ledy Kilpatrick. 

ROB. BUCHANAN A HV. MURRAY. 
The Ohariataa. 

Thf JyMITCHELL CHAPPLE. 


By HALL CAINE. 

pfaOrime I The Deemater. 


‘^•'’gTANNB' COATES. 
Elo^eDI^. 


IBeek. 



WILKIE COLLINS. 

ATterDark.* TheTwoDeeUnle*. 

> — ^0 Law and the Lady. 

ThoHaiuited Botel. 
The Fallen Leave*. 
Jeieber* Daughter. 
TheBladkBdbe. 

Heart and Soienoe. 


IMe BvttSSSine. 


By MORT. « PRANCES COLLINS. 

* — ^MaXM.I|kttBlllit. 


— it™ A flclioltf. 
The' Village Comedy. 
B: 


V^Flay me Falee. 


By MACLARBN COBBAN. 
BtaBed Sultan. I The Borden of liabek 
By E. H. COOPER. 

Seoflory Hamltbmi. 

By V. CECIL COTES. 

Two Olrle on a Bargo. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

Ki* Vanlehed B^. 

By ft. N. CRELLIN. 

of the Old Seraglio. 

By MATT CRIM. 

The Adventoree of a Fair Bobol. 

By S. R. CROCKETT and others. 

Tales of Our Coast. 

By B. M. CROKER. 

Diana Barrington. | The Beal Hilda. 

Proper Pride. Harried or Blnglo 1 

A Family Ukeno**. Two Maatera. < 


stssi'Sf's.rru... 

With Harp and Crown, the Beamy Side. 

‘‘"^1 Son of Vnlcan. The Case of Mr Lueraft. 

Oolden Butterfly. In Tralhlgar'a Pay. 
Itohe of Thelema. The Ten Years' Tenant. 

By Sir WALTER BESANT. 

8«rm end Condi* The Bell o^ Bt. Panl’e. 


ily Likeness. 

Pretty MissMevlUe. 

\ Bird of Passage. 

To Let.' I Mr. Jervis. 
Tales A Jangle 


Xn theKlm^om of Kerrp 
Interference 
A Third Ferion 


The Holy Brse 
Armorel of Lyonesse. 

8 Katherine's bv Tower 
Verbena Camellia Ste* 


phanotis. 

The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Qneen. 
Beyond the Dreams of 
Avarice. 

The Master Craftsman. 
Th* City of RelUge. 


Village 1 

Tragedies. 

Bv WILLIAM CYPLES. 

Hearts of Oold. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The Evangelist ; or. Port Salvation. 

By H. COLEMAN DAVIDSON. 

Mr. Sadler's Danghters. 

By ERASMUS DAWSON. 

The Fovuealn of Youth. 

By JAMES DE MILLB. 

A Castle in Spain. 

By. J. LfcITH DERWENT. 

Our Lady of Tears. I Circe's Lovers. 

Bv DICK DONOVAN. 

Tracked to peom. I The Mystery of Jamaien 


tester 1 Texraoe. 

The Chronicles of Michael Danevltch. 

By RICHARD DOWLING. 

Old Corcoran’s Money. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE, 

ns Firm of Glrdlcstone. 

By S. JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 

A Daughter of To day. I Vomon'i Anat. 

By Q. MANYILLB PENN. 

The NewMlstress. I The ^erUly. 

Witness to the DeeA I n* Wmte Virgin. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 

Fatal Zero. 

By R. B. PRANCILLON. 

One by On*. I Ropes of "— ■* 

A Dog and hii Shadow. JackDoj 
A R *e-l Qnesn. i 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLB FRERB. 

Pandnruui Wm] 

By PAUL GAULOT. 

The Bed Bhlrta 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 


Doyle's Daughter, 


RoMn Oriy. 

Loving a Dream. 

By B, 

The Lost Heiress. 

A Fair Colonist 
The Fossloher. 

B. J. Goodman. 

n* Fat* of Herbert Wayne. 

By CBCIL CRIPPltH, 
OorlBtUa HaraaloB. 


Of High Degree. 

. The "Golden Shaft. 

QLANVILLE. 

' The QoldeB Rock. , 
TklM from the Veld, 


XHATtO A Wlf^DUS, ill St. Mariln'i Uhe, toiidah, W.C. 


THB PiCXADILLY (3/6) NovitLS— 

By SYDNEY aRENDY. 

YIm D&yi of hii Vanitv 

By OWEN HALL. 

TluTrookof aBtorm | 

Bv THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree ■ 

By BRET HARTE. 
AWaJfoftheTIfclna A Prot<*Re6 of 
A Word of the Golden Hamlln’i. 


ISpriikB* 

A Sappho of Green 
Col Btarbottle'e Client 
Buey. I Bally Oowi. 
heliBinger of dngel’i 

Talee of Trail and Town 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

Gai-th. I Beatrix Bandolph. 

Ellice Quentin I Barid Polndexter'i Bla- 

Bcbaatlan Strome. appearance. 

Bust I The Spectre of the 

Fortune'i Fool. Camera, 

By Sir A. HELPS. 

Ivan de Biron. 

By I. HENDERSON. 

Agatha Pane 

By 0. A. HENTY. 

Bntub the Juggler. I The Queen 1 Oup. 
Borothy'i Double, | 

By JOHN HILL. 

The Common Anceator 

By Mrs. HUNQERPORD. 

1 ady Veruer’e Flight I Noi a Creina 

The Bed-Honee Myatery An Anxiuua Moment. 

The Three Oraree | April e Lady. 

Profeanor a Experiment | Peter e Wife. 

A Point of Conacience. I 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 

The Leaden Caaket. I Self Condemned. 

That Other Peraon I Mra Juliet 

By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 

Honour of Thieves 

By R. ASHE KINO. 

A Drawn Game. 

By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 

Madame Bans Oine 

By HARRY LINDSAY. 

Bhoda Boberts 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 

Gideon Fleyce. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 

Patricia Kemball The Atonement of Leam 

Under which Lord 7 Dundaa 

‘ My Love I ' | lone. The World Well Lost. 

Faaton Carew The One Too Many. 

Bowine tho Wind. Dulcie Everton 

By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 


A Fair Baxon 
Idnley Bochlord 
Dear Lady Dledaln. 
Oamlola 

Waterdale Neighbours 
My Enemy’a Daughter 


Donna Quixote. 

Maid of Athens 
The Comet of a Season. 
The Dictator 
Bed Diamonds 
The Biddle Bing. 

The Three Disgraces. 


Miu Misanthrope. I The Three D 1 sgra( 

By JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY. 

A London Legend. I The Boyal Christopher 
By OEORQE MACDONALD. 

Heather and Bnow | PhantastH<i 

By PAUL & VICTOR A'.ARQUERITTB 

The Disaster 

By L. T. MEADE. 

A Soldier of Fortune. I The Vc ce of the 
In an Iron Grip I Charmer. 

By L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD 
HALIFAX, M.D. 

Dr Bnmsey’s Patient 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 

This Stage of Fools | Cynthia 

ft & BERTRAM MITFORD. 

ne Ooh-Bunner. I The Xing's Aseegat. 

The Luck of Qorard Benshaw Fanainf's 
Rldgeley^ 1 QMst. 


By J. E. MUDDOCK. 

Maid Marian ai 4 MU»bin Hood. 

1 the Jester. | FoniiA^LocUiivar. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


Jack 


Clarence. 

Barker s Luck 
Devil 8 Ford, [eelslor.' 
The Crusade of the * Ex- 
Three Partners. 


Ovate Fortune, 

The Vny of the World. 
BobMarUa's Little Girl. 
Tune’s Beveages, 

A Wasted Crime, 
la Direst Peril. 

Mount Despair. 

A Capfnl O' Mails. 

Tales and Poems 


A Life's Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat. 

Coals of Fire 
Old Blazer 1 Hero. 

Val Strange | Hearts. 

A Model Father. 

By the Gate of the Bea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular 

By MURRAY and HERMAN. 
The Bishops' Bible 1 Paul Jones 1 Alias. 
One Traveller Beturns. | 

By HUME NI5BET. 

■Ball Up V 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

Bafnt Ann's. | Billy Bellew. 

By 0. OHNET. 

A Weird Gift. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

The Sorceress. 

By OUIDA. 


Held In Bondage. 
Btratlunore. 

Chandus. 

TTndflr Two Flags. 
Idalla. (Gage 

Cedi Castlemaines 
Tiii'otnu I Puck. 
Folio Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pastarel. | Bigna. 
Princess Napraxine. 
Ariadne 


Two L^tle WoodOB 
In a Winter City. iShoes 
Filendshlp. 

Moths, I Bnfiuo. 
Pipistrello 
A village Commons. 
Bimbi. 1 Wand« 
Fxescues. | Otfamar. 

In Maremma 
Byrlin | Ouildexoy. 
Santa Barbara. 

Two Offenders 


By MARGARET A. PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMES PAYN. 


High Spirits 
Undor One Boof 
Glow worm Tales 
The Talk of tho Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 

For Cash Orly 
The Burnt Million 
The Word and the WllL 
Simiiy Stniles. 

A Tiylng Patient. 


Lost Sir Massmgbprd 
Less Black than We're 
Painted 

A Conddontial Agent 
A Grape from a Thom 
In Peril and Privation 
The Mystery of Mir ; 

Bv Proxy. [brldgo 
The Canon's Ward. 

Walters Woid I 

By WILL PAYNE. 

Jerry the Dreamer 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. I Mrs. Tregaskiss. 
Christina Chard. I 

By E. C. PRICE. 

Valentina I Foreigners | Mrs Lancaster s BlvaL 

By RICHARD PRYCE. 

Miss Maxwell's Affections 

By CHARLES READB. 


Love Me Little, love 
Me Long. 

The Double Marriage. 
Foul Play. 

Put Toureelf la Hie 
Place. 

A Temble Temptation. 
A Simpleton. 

A Woman Hater. 

The Jilt, A' olherSt cries ; 

Good Stories of Man 
and other Animals. 

A Perilous Secret. 
Beadiona : and BIhto 
Characters. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Weird. Stories. 

By AMBLIB RIVES. 

Barbara Derus. 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 

The Bandf of Justice. | Womaa la the Dsife. 


Peg Wottiigton , and 
Christie Jolmstone. 
Hard Cash. 

Cloister ft the Hearth. 
Never Too Late to Mend 
The Course of True 
Love Never Did Bun 
Smooth ; and Single- 
heart andDoubleface 
Autobiography of _ 
Thief, Jack of all 
Trades ; A Hero and 
a Martyr, and The 
Wandenng Heir. 
Grilllfh Gaunt. 



CnxTTO &. WiNDUS. iki 5t. Mtfthi’* Uae.Nk«iulDD, W.Ci 


The Piccadilly (vfi) NovEt.^-^rontiMMfd, 

W. CLARK RUSSBLt. 

i 4 fie (teller ire. i My Hlpmate Lot 
MiEdte Wtkoh. Alotto ouWideWli 


r LouIm. 

Alotto ouWideWlde Baft. 
Tbe Phantom Death, 
le He the Man 7 
Oood Bhlu 'Mbhoch.' 
The Convirt Bhlp^ 
Heart of Oak. * 

The Tale of the Ten. 
The Last Entry. 


In the 

Oft the Foli'ile Head. 

A to,tbaOape, 

Book ftir the HftMkuock 
MVitUTOf ‘Ocean BUr' 

The Romance of Jenny 
Harlowe. 

An Ocean Tragedy. 

By DORA RUSSBLL. 

A Country Bweetheart | The Diift of Fate. 

By BAYLE 5T. JOHN. 

A Levantine Family. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. 

Dr Eadfcott's Experiment 
_ By HAWLEY SMART, 
without Love or Licence. ‘ The Oateider 
The Muter of Bathkelly. Beatrlre A Benedick. 
Long Oddi A Racing Rubber. 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 

A Secret of the Boa. I Toe Muter of Treoance. 
The Orey Monk | A Minion of the Moon. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

A Fellow of Trinity. I In Face of the World. 

The Junior Dean | Orchard Damerc 
Muter of 8t Benedlct'i. The Tremlett Diamoade 
To hii Own Maeter 

By JOHN STAFFORD. 

Dorii and I 

By RICCARDO STEPHENS. 

The Cruciform Mark 

By R. A. STERNDALE. 

The Afghan Knife 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON, 

The Bulclde Club 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 

Frond Malile I The Violin Flaver. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The Way tre Live Now I Bcarboroagh a Family. 
Frau Frohmann. The Land Leagueri 

By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Bhlpi upon the I Anne Fnrneii. 
flea I Mabel s Proui es« 


By IVAN TURGENIEPP. de. 

Btorlei from Foreign Novelliti. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

Mark Twalnn Choice ' Tom Sawyer, Deteotlve. 

WoTki. Pndd-nhead Wllion. 

Mark Twaln’i Library The Glided Age 
of Humoar. Prince and the Pauref. 

The Innocent! Abroad Life on the MlMlulppl 
Roughing It ; and The The Advonturu of 
Innocente at Home, Hnckleberry Finn 
A Tramp Abroad. A Yankee at the Court 

TbeAmerlcau Claimant , of King Artbor. 
AdvedtnreiTomBawyer \ Stolen white Elephant 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. I £1,000.000 Banknote 

By C. C. FRASER-TVTLER. 

Mistreu Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

Lady Bell. ' The Macdonald Laai. 

Buried Olamonde. The Witch-Wife. 

The Blackhall Ghoiti. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Queen agaluitOwen l The Prince of Balklataa 

By E. A. VIZETELLY. 

The Scorpion A koin.mcc fif .Sp.iiii. 

By CY WARMAN. 

The Exprem Meiienger. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL, 

Bone of Belial 

By ATHA WESTBURY. 

The Shadow of Bllton Fembrook 

By C. J, WILLS. 

An Euv going Fellow 

By JOHN srRANGB WINTER. 
Cavalry Life and Regimental Legendi 
A Soldier e Children 

By MARGARET WYNMAN, 

My Flirtationi 

By E. ZOLA. 


The Downfall. 

The Dream. 

Dr. Pucal 

Money. | Lourdee . . 

By ‘Z. Z.' 
A Ntneteenih Century Miracle 


The Fat and the Thin. 
Hia Excellency, 

The Dram Shop. 

Rome I Parli. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post Svo, itiustratei boards, 7s. e.ich. 


By ARTEMUS WARD. 

Artemu Ward Complete 

By EDMOND ABOUT. 

The Fellah. 

By HAMILTON AIDE. 

Oarr of Canlyoo. I Coafldencca 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Maid. Wife or Widow? | Valerie s FaU. 
Blind Fate. 

By GRANT AI.LEN 


FhlHatla. 

Btrftnge Btorlei. 

BabvfaM. 

ForMatmle'i Sake. 

In all Bhadei 
The Beckoning Hand. 

The Devll'i Die. 

The Tenti of Shorn 

By B. LESTER ARNOLD. 

Flura the Fhanlcian. 

BY FRANK BARRETT. 


I The Great Taboo. 
Dumaresq ■ Daughter 
Dncheii of Powyiland. 
Blood Royal. rplece* 
Ivan Oreet'i Muter. 
The Scallywag 
, Thl« Mortal Coil. 

I At Market Value. 


By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 

Orantley Oiange 

By Sir W. BESANT and .1. RICE. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy | By Celia u Arbour 
My Little Girl. Chaplain of the Fleet. 

With Hatp and Crown | The Seamy Bide. 

This Son of Vulcan The Cue of Mr Lucraft 

The Golden Butterfly. In Trafalgar k Bay 
The Monk! of Thelem. The Ten Yearn Tenant 

By Sir WALTER BESANT 
All Sora and Condi ^ 
tloni of Men. 

The Captains' Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. 

Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack 

The World Went Very 
Well Then. 

Children of Gibeon. 

Herr Paului 
For Faith and Freedom 


Call Her MDic 
The Boll of ht Paul's. 
The Holy Rose. 

Aruorel of Lyimeese. 

S Kathorlne a by Tower 
Verbena Camellia Sle* 
phanotis 
The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 
Beyond the Dreams of 
Avarice 


By AMBROSE BIERCE. 

In the Midst of Life 

By FREDERICK BOYLE. 


Fettered for Life. 
Little Lady Linton 
Between Life A Death, 
fhft Bla of Olga Zusou- 

Mfth, 

FoUyMorrlioa. 

Llifti Baraahftgi 

Moaeit Dsvlt. 


AJrodlgars Progress. 
Found Guilty 
A Recoiling vengeance. 
For Love andHononr. 
John Ford; and His 
Helpmate. 

The Woman of the Iron 

Brftceleti, 


Camp Notes. 
Savage Life. 


Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. 

The Lnok of Roaring 

An £fpeH of Sed DoS> 


BY BRET HARTE. 


Chronicles of No man's 
Land 


'lip. I MaruJa. 

L niyllls of theSien'as. 


P] 

A ^ _ 

AWeif of the Plains. 

A Ward of the OdMea 
Gate. 



Lmlb figr 


Ifiuior.' ' StBeir vf l^t. 
nSwittr of th« MIbo. Wom aad tiio Xu. 



«o -.oiAfWJk .iwtooi,. »H Jte., *Mi?» ■ ' iw 

By tIABOIjjD BRYpBBS. 

QUIoBuiotHlUO. 

ft«r MRBRT BUCHANAN. 

* tholtw^rrtomofXB. 

_ 

ADoto^utTnwppb 1 Uditotliii 
tHe X|«t^ Pt SvaatOk Ton*«Oi> 

By Mra. ANNlb.BDWAMSEjS^ 

A Point of Hononr, 1 Ar^o tpor^. 

By M. BETHAMaBDWARPS. 
Follcu: i Sli^. 

By EDWTARD EdQLBSTON. 
Boxp. * 

By 0. MANVtLtd PENN. 

Tbo MawXli^oM. I llii «ew LUy. _ 
WitnoM to fJio Dob A | Mo TOto 7lr<tB. 

By PERCY PlTBOERALa 
BennSomn. | |«e(^XM.fU^tUA 

Novor ForgottoBy nvuty • Bvoa^ooko 

FntJl'zoi^ I Mo LUy X BiUlon* 

By P. PITZBERALD and othcra. 
Btraago Boeroti. 7i. 

By ALBANY DB PONBLANQUB. 

FUtfiy Lucre. 

By R. B. PRANCfLLON, 
Olroipla.. Ung or JEuooT 

Ono by One. KomnaooB Of the lav* 

A BeA Queen. BrnMoof BuA 

Queen C^etnn. A l^ruB hlB Madow* 

By HAROLD PRBDBR1C 
Beth’e Brother'i Wife. I The Lawton Blrl. 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLB PifflRB. 
Pandnrang Ban. 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Capei Blrli. 

By GILBERT GAUL. 

A Btruge Xanuecrlpt. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 

BoUn Gray. In Bonenr Bound. 

Fancy Free. "*■“ " — 

For LaU of OolA 


BUCHANAN BBd MURRAY. 

The wUiatan. 

By lULL CAINE. 

The Shadow of awiiM. The Oeemeter. 
ABuofBagar. | 

By Comtnander CAMERON. 

ThodnUe of the 'Black Prince.' 

By HAYDEN CARRUTH* 

The AdTUtuniof Jonei. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 

Fortheloveef aLaii. 

By Mrs ARCHER CLIVE. 

Paul pefT cl l. 

Why Panl Ferrell BUled hli Wife. 

By MACLARBN COBBAN. 

The Cun of Boale. I The Bed Sultan. 

By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 

The Bar Sinlfter. 

By MORT. R PRANCES COLLINS. 

Swoet Anae ' Sweet and Twenty. 

TnnantgvaMon. The TlUege Comedy. 

A FWit with FortuM. Francei. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 

Araadele.lAltarSark. Ky Xlsoollaalei. 

Ho Name. The Woman in White. 


iMll. Man end Wn/e. 

Bide ud Seek. Poor JClis Finch. 

The Dead Secret. The Pallen Leaven 

taeen of Hcarta. Jeaetel'e Banghter. 

iDmerXre.t The Black Bohe. 

. — “Bience, 


The Black BoIm. 

The Mew XudalM. Heart and Sdene 

The Two DcitlBlec. Little Hovele. 

The Bannted HoteL Legacy of Cain. 

A Bogne’e lUe. Blind Love. 

By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 

Every Ihoh a Soldier. 

By DUTTON COOK. 

Uo. I Faul Foeter’i Baughttf . 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

The Prq^t of the Sreat Smoky KoutaiMU 

By MATT CRlM. 

The Adventuree of a Pair Bebol. 

By B. M. CROKER. 

Pretty Xlu NeviUc. ' A PamUy LikonMO. 
Diana Barrington. VillagoMlMUdJuiiflo 

'TO Lei* ftiurediee. 

By W. CYPLPS. 

Bearti of Bold. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDBTg 

The BvaageiM; or, Port Salvation, 

^^g^RASMUS DAWSON* 

By JAMBS DB MILLB. 

A Oaatle & Spain. 

J, LEITH MRWENT. 
f TOua. i Oiroa’alipviia. 
^OIARLES piCI^S. 


What will WorMBayf 
In Love ud War, 

For the Xing. 

In Paitnrea Breen. 
Qneen of the Meade 
A Heart'! Problem. 
The Dead Heart. 


Flowor of the POretP. 
The Braet of Tacrow. 


Of High Degree. 
ByXeadaidltn 
Loving a Dream, 
A Hard Xnot. 
Heart’a Delight. 
Btood-Xoney. 


By R 
Spider. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT. 

Dr. Anitia'a Bnelti. | The Wtdard Of 1 
Jamee Dnkih I Xoutaln. 

By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 
The Loit Helreoi. 1 The Fouteker > 

A Pair OolonUt. i 

Rev. & BARINQ COQLO. 

I m. 

HENRY CREVILLS. 

A BoUaVoua. | Blkuin. 

By CECIL OIun’ITH. 

Omia(U* Hinriaa. 

By SYDNEY ORtlNDT., 

Ih. IMr. « U. TMttgr, 

By JOHN RABBBRltm. 

BnuMvewL I CAkyUMk. 

By ANDI^W HALLIDAYo/ 
Bvaiy dhy Phpent . 


Hndir the 


By THOjM p HARW. 
e wvfonwem aieui .. 



WtNC^.;tfA .'Hiilir Xoni^ 


jFwo-SR^fKi^ iiCfvvv^^nUiiuia. 

LoT«— W a SMBQr . 
DatM Poiadf Stw*! Dli> 
«j^p«umcc. . 
fh« Bpaotre of tbs 





^^BNRY HERMAN* 


By HEADON HILL. 

lombni tho Detoellvo. 

^ ^ By JOHN HILL. 

Cnatott folony. 

^ By Mrs. CASHEL HOEV. 

no Loirar'i Oread. 

By Mrs. QEORQE HOOPER, 
nt Houm of Roby. 

, By TIOHE HOPKINS, 

fwtot Love and Dnty. 

By Mrs. HUNOERPORD. 

A Maiden all Forlorn. ' Lady Vemer'i Flight 
In Dorance TUe. The Red Honee Myatei y 

Marvel. the Three Oracei 

A Mental Struggle. V&mtlafaotory Lover. 

A Modem Olrce. Lady Patty. 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 

Thomlcvoft'e Model. | Self Oondeuned. 

That Other Pereon. | The Leaden Oaeket. 

By JEAN INOELOW. 

rated to he Free. 

By WM. JAMESON. 

My Dead Self. 

^ By HARRIETT JAY. 

The Dark CoUeeii. | Qnern of Connaught. 

By MARK KERSHAW. 

Colontal Facte and Ficttone. 

By R. ASHE KINO. 

A llraiRi Game. I Paaslon a Slave. 

* The WearSss of the Sell Sarry. 

Oreen.' I 

By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 

Kadaene Sam Oene. 

Dy JOHN LEYS. 

Tha Ltndeay* 

By a LYNN UNTON. 

*‘mhaU. The Atonement of Leaai 

KTellLoat. finndae. 

under irhleh Lord? With a Silken Thread. 
Paaton Oarev. Rebel of the Feml^. 

' My Love t * Bowing the Wind. 

Im. The One Too Many. 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 

eideonFltyee, 

By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 

Poar Lady Rledain. ' Oamlola. 

WatiMale Nel^benn. Donna Quixote. 
^&Many'tIlaagbter. MUd of Athene 
Aralr Saxon. Sne Oomot of a Beaeon, 

UnBeyRoehTord. The ^ctator. 




EeyRoehrord. 


Mr. ^wa^j^a^Med 


By HUGH MACCOLL. 

% Sealed Packet. 

^ iORQB MACDONALD. 

B^A^ES MACDONBLL. 

By. W. H. MALLOCK. 

A RM^coof^e mne - 1 The Rew AepnhUe. 


Qoeker ( 


fflASTBRMAN. 

Sajf A-dogen DanglitiTi. 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
A liont or tiM Boa. 

,^L. T. MEADE. 

A Sojdtor orP&inBe. 

By LEONARD MERRICK, 

nte Man trho waa Good. 

By JEAN MIDOLBMASS. 

Touoli and Go. ) Mr. Derimon. 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

Katherconrt Betetory. 

By J. B. MUDDOCK. 

Btorloe Weird and Won* I From the Bocom of tho 
derfttl. I Deop. 

The Dead Maa’e Secret. I ^ 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

A Model Father. By the Gate of the Sea. 

Joseph’s ^at. A Bit of HnniM Mature. 


OoalBofFiro. 


Yal Strange. | Hearts Bob 


First Person 


TOO Wa ^'of t ho’Worid. A%j*d][S£e. 


UtBoGkl 


Oynlo Fortune. 

A Llfe'i Atonement. 


in Direst PerlL 
Mount Doipilr. 

By MURRAY and HERMAN. 

One Traveller Retuvni. I The Blihopi’ Bible. 
PattlJones's Alias. ) « 

By HENRY MURRAY. 

A Game of Bluff. I A Song of Sixponeo. 

By HUME NISBET. 

‘ Ball Dpi ' I Or.BemardSt Tlneen . 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

Saint Ann a 

By ALICE 0*HANL0N. 

The Dnformeen. I Chance 7 or Fate 7 

By QBORQES OHNET. 

Dr. Rameau. I A Weird Gift 

ALastLove. { 

' By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladlei. I ThoGreatest Hetreei la 

The Primrose Path. | England. 

By Mrs. ROBERT O'REILLY. 

Phmbe's Fortunes. 

By OUIDA. 

Held in Boitdace. Two Ltl Wooden Shoes. 

BtralAmore. ' Motiu. 

Chaados. Btantd. 

IdalU. PlBl^sllo. 

Vnder Two Flags A ^age C 

(teoilOastlemalne sGage Wanda. 

Trlootrin. Othmar 

Pnfih. Frescoei. 

FoUe Farlne. In Maromma. 

A Deg of Flanders. i Ouilderoy. 

Pascarel. Rufino. 

Signa. ! syrhn. 

Piiaceei Mawazine. Santa Barbara. 

Xn a Winter Dlty. Two Offendore. 

Ariadne. Onlda'e WtsdOm, Wit. 

Friendridp. andPatbon 

By MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 

By EDGAR A. POE. 

The Mynteiy of Marie Roget. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

Too Romanos of a Station. 

Tho Soul of Countess Adrian. 

Outlaw and lawnuker. 


By E. C. PRICE. 

Yalentlna. ( Mrs. Lanoaslsr’i Rival. 

The Foreigners. ] Gerald. 

By RICHARD PRVCe 

WM KunlU AAoUm. 



Twts 


CHATTO ft HyifcDUg. 11 St. Kmmtt's tow, 


iHlUirlNG I4 oV«l$— 

By JAMBS PAYN. 


BeaUack's Tutor 
ICnrphy s Moster. 

A County Family. 

At Bar Mtrcy. 

CocH'B Trvtt. 

Tho ClyffardB of Cyffe. 
The Foster Brothers 
Found Dead. 

The Best of Husbands. 
Walter's BTord 
Halves. 

Fallen fortunes. 
Humorous Stories. 
A20p Reward 
A Marine Residence. 
Mirk Abbey 

Und^^e Roof. 
RlghfBplrlts. 

Carlyen'e Tear. 

From Exile 
For Cash Only. 

Kit 

The Canon's Ward. 


The Talk of the Teurtu 
HoUdav Tasks. 

A Perfect Treaenre. 
What He Cost Her. 

A Coufldentlal Agent. 
Qlow-worm Tales 
The Burnt Million. 
San^y Storiu.^. 

Lost Sir Masslngberd 
A Woman s Venfreonce. 
Tile rstmllv 

Gwendoline n Harvest. 
Like Father. Like Son. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Not Wooed, but Won 
Less Black than Wo re 
Fainted 

Borne Private Vlewi 
A Grabo from a Thorn 
The Mysleiy oi Mlr- 
brldge 

The Word and tbf' Will. 
A ?i Inr" of the Flood. 
A Trying Patient. 


By CHARI.IiS READF:. 


It Is Never Too Late to 
Mend. 

Christie Johnstone, 

The Double Mai nage 

Put Tourself In His 
Place 

Love Me Little, Love 
Me Long, 

The Cloister and the 
Hearth. 

The Conns of True 
Love. 

The Jilt. 

The Autobiography of 
a Thief. i 


A Topi'lble Temptation 
Foal Play 

The Wandering Heir. 
Hard Oiinh 

Singleheart and Double 
fare 

Good Stories of Man and 
other Animals. 

Peg Woffington. 

Griffith Gaunt 
A Perilous Secret. 

A Simpleton. 

Readiaun 
A Woman Hater. 


By Mrs. J. H. RlDDniJ 

Weird Stories i The Uninhabited Rouse 


Ihe Mystery in Palace 
Gardens. 

The Nun's Curse. 

Idle Taiee. 


Fairy Water. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 

The Prince of Wales's 
Harden Party. 

By AMELII? RIVES. 

Barbara Daring 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange, t Tho Hands of Justice. 

By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
8kl|ipers and Shellbacks. | Schools and Scholars. 
Grace Balmalgn s Sweetheart 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Round the Galley Fire. ■ The Rumauce oi Jenny 

On the Fo k ele Head Harlov/e 

In the Middle Watch. An Oeeau Tragedy. 

A Voyage to the Cape, My Shipmate Louise. 

A Book for tho Ham- ' Alone ouWidoWlde Sea. 

mock. I The Good Ship 'Mo- 

The Myitery of the i bock ' 

' Ocean Star.' t The Phantom Death. 

By DORA RUSSELL. 

A Country Sweetheart 
By OHOROE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight 

By OBORCiE R. SriS. 


My Tw.. Wives. 

1 a-ph 

; Memoirs of a Lpne*lady 
' Scfne.^ from the Show 
j Tho 10 Cumtaaadinout.g. 
I Dagonet Abroad. 


The Ring o Belln 
Mary Jane » Memoirs. 

Mary Jana Married. 

Tales of To-day 
Dramas of Life. 

Tlnkletcp s Crime. 

By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 

A Match in the Dark. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 

Wttl^t Love or licence. 

Tho Franger. 

Heattlce and Benedick. 


I By t. W. SPEIOHT^ 

The Mysteries of HeaM j Back to Life. 

Dyke 'ThaLou^uterTragedy. 

The Golden Hoop. Burgo r {Rdnance. 

Hoodwinked Quittance in Full 

By Devious Ways. A Husband from the Sea 

By ALAN ST. AUETyN. 

A Fellow of Trinity. ToBUOMra Maetor. 

The Junior Dean Orchard Damerel 

I Master of St Beaedlct’s In the Face of UieWogld 

By R. A. STERNDALE. 

The Afghan Knife. 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

New Arabian Nights. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 

CresRtda I The Violin Player. 

Frond Malsie. I 

By WALTER THORNBURY. 

Talei for the Marines | Old Stories Retold. 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Out Diamond 

By F, ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

Llk-i Ships upon tho j Anne Furners. 

Sea I Mabel's Progress. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOP*”. 

Fran Frchmann. i Tiie Land Leaguer* 


Mat ion Fay 
K^pt In the Dark. 

John Oaldigate 
The Way We Ll’^e Now 


The American Senator. 
Mi Scarboionshs 
Family 

GoldaaLlonof Iran pert 


By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

FameU's Folly 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &C, 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

A Pleasure Trip on thi Life on the Hlsetsslppl. 


CouLliient 
The Glided Age 
Hni kleberiy Finn, 

MaikTwatn s S'ietches 
Tom Sawyer 
A Ttainv Abroad 
Stolen White Elephant. 

By C. C, FRASER-TYTLER. 

MlstreHR Judith 

By SARAH TYTLER. 


The Prince and t^e 
Pauper 

A Vankee at tho Court 
of King Arthur. 

The £1,000,009 Bank- 
Note. 


Tho Bride r 
B uried Dia nonds. 
St. Mungo s City. 
Lady Bell 
Nohleiise Oblige. 
Disappeared 


The Huguenot F.xmry. 

The Blackhall Ghosts 
What SheCameThrourk 
Beauty and the Beast, 
Citoyoune Jaquelino. 


By ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Queen against Cure i I Frlnoe of Balkistan. 

' Ooil Save the Queen I ' 

By AARON WATSON and LILLIAS 
WASSERMANN. 

The Marquis of Carabas 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 

Trust Money 

By Mrs. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 

A Child Wluow. 

By J. S. M INTER. 

Cavalry Lit* i Regimental Legends. 

By H. F. WOOD. 

The Passrnger from S otland Yard, 

The EngUshLoian uf th Rue Cain 
By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY, 
Rachel Armstrong, or, 1 •> i and i i.('id.<^y. 

By EDMUND YATES, 

I^ Fwl^ Hope. I Castaway. 
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